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Hi * * of Socrates e, 


s the 4 of Socrates is one of the A conſiderable 
events of antiquity, I thought it incumbent on me to 
treat that ſubje& with all the extent it deſerves, In this 
view I ſhall premiſe ſome things which are neceſſary to 
the reader's having a jolt idea pf e Prince of the philoſo- 
Phers. 4 
Too authors "al 38 me. e principally "with What 1 
have to ſay upon this ſubjekt, Plato and Xenophon, both 
diſciples of Socrates. It is to them poſterity is indebted 
for many of his diſcourſes (that philoſopher having left 
nothing in writing) and for an ample account of all the 

circumſtances of his condemnation and death. Plato was 

an eye-witneſs of the whole, and relates, in his Apology, : 

the manner of Socrates's accuſation and defence; in his 

Criton, his refuſal to make his eſcape out of oriſon; in his 
Phædon, his admirable diſcourſe upon the Immortality of 
| the Soul, which was immediately followed by his death. 
Xenophon was abſent at that time, and upon his return, after 


® Socrates, cujus ingenium varioſque fermones immortalitati ſcriptis ſuis Plato tradidit 
literam nullam reliquit. Cie, de Orat, I. iii. n. 57. | 
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the expedition of young Cyrus againſt his brother Artax- 


erxes: ſo that he wrote his Apology of Socrates only upon 


the report of others, but his- actions and diſcourſes, in his 


four books of memorable things, he repeats from his own 


knowledge. Diogenes Laertius has given us the life of So- 
crates, but in a very 5 and — AE manner. 


T7 of SY # 


SECT. I. Birth of 8 He addy at ft ft to Sculp- 


| ture; then to the Study of the Sciences: his wonderful 
Progreſs in them. His Taſte for moral Philoſophy. His 


Manner of living, and * from the Al humour * 


has Wife. 


| © GOCRATES was born ar Arbenr in the fourth year of 
pore 


Ant. J. C. 
"ns 


the ſeventy-ſeventh Olympiad. His father Sophro- 
niſcus was a ſculptor, and his mother Phanarete a midwite. 
Hence we may obſerve, that meanneſs of birth is no obſta- 


cle to true merit; in which alone ſolid glory and real nobi- 
lity conſiſt. It appears from the compariſons Socrates | 
| often uſed in his diſcourſes, that he was neither aſhamed of 
his father's or mother's profeſſion. He was ſurpriſed that 
a ſculptor ſhould employ his whole attention to mould an 
inſenſible ſtone into the likeneſs of a man, and that a man 


ſhould take ſo little pains not to reſemble an inſenſible 


lone. He would often ſay, that he exerciſed the func. 


tion of a midwife with regard to the mind, in making it 


bring forth all its thoughts, which was indeed the peculiar 
talent of Socrates, He treated ſubjects in ſo ſimple, natu- 
| ral, and pure an order, that he made thoſe with whom he 
diſputed ſay what he would, and find an anſwer themſelves 
to all the queſtions he propoſed to them. He at firſt 
learned his father's trade, in which he made himſelf very 
expert. ® In the 'time of Pauſanias, there was a Mercury 
and the Graces to be ſeen at Athens of his workmanſhip; 
and it is to be preſumed theſe ſtatues would not have found 


place amongſt thoſe of the greateſt maſters in the art, if they 
Rad not been thought worthy of it. | 


8 Diog Laert. in Socrat. p. 100. * Ibid. p. 110. 
2 Plat. in Theatet, p. 249, &c. V Pauſ. I. ix. p. 596. 
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i Criton is reported to have taken him out of his father's 
ſhop, from the admiration of his fine genius, and the opinion 
that it was inconſiſtent for a young man, capable of the 
greateſt things, to continue perpetually employed upon 
ſtone with a chiſel in his hand. He was the diſciple of 
Archelaus, who conceived a great affection for him. Ar- 
chelaus had been pupil to Anaxagoras, a very celebrated 
philoſopher, His firſt ſtudy was phyſics, the works of na- 
ture, and the movement of the heavens, ſtars, and planets; 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, wherein only that 


part of philoſophy was known, and Xenophon “ aſſures 


us of his being very learned in it. But“ after having 
found by his own experience, how difficult, abſtruſe, in- 


tricate, and at the ſame time how little uſeful that kind of 
learning was to the generality of mankind, he was the firſt, 


according to Cicero, who conceived the thought of bring- 


ing down philoſophy from heaven to place it in cities, and 


introduce it into private houſes; humaniz ing it, to uſe that 
expreſſion, and rendering it more familiar, more uſeful in 


common life, more within the reach of man's capacity , and 
applying it ſolely to what might make them more rational, 


. Juſt, and virtuous. He found there was a kind of folly 
in devoting the whole viyacity of his mind, and employing 
all his time in enquiries merely curious, involved in im- 
penetrable darkneſs, and abſolutely incapable of contribut- 
Ing to human happineſs; whilſt he negletted to inform him- 5 


ſelf in the ordinary duties of life, and in learning what „ 
conformable, or oppoſite, to piety, juſtice, and probity: in 
what fortitude, temperance, and wiſdom conſiſt; what is 
the end of all government, what the rules of it, and what 
"_ p- 101, | k Lib. iv. Memorab. P- 710. 

i Xenoph. Memorab. l. i. „ 
® Socrates primus phuloſophiam devocavit e cœlo, et in urbibus collocavit, et in domos 


etiam introduxit, et coegit de vita et moribus, n bonis et malis quæ rere. C1C. 


Tuſo. Queſt, I. v. n. 10. | 

Socrates mihi videtur, id quod conflat inter omnes, primus d rebus occultis ; et ab 1þfa 
4 natura involutis, in quibus omnes ante eum philoſophi occupati fuerunt, avocaviſſe phi- 
loſophiam, et ad vitam communem adduxiſſe ; ut de virtutibus et vitiis, omninoque de 
Bonis rebus et malis quereret ; cæœleſtia autem vel procul eſſe d noſtra cognitione cenſeret, 
vel fu maxime cognita eſſent, bil tamen ad be ne vivendum copferres: Cic, Acad, 
Queſt, I. i. n. 15. | 
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qualities are neceſſary for commanding and ruling well, 


We ſhall ſee in the ſequel the uſe he made of this ſtudy. 
It was ſo far from preventing him to diſcharge the duties 


ofa good citizen, that it was the means of making him the 
more obſervant of them. He bore arms, as did all the 
people of Athens; but with more pure and elevated mo- 
tives. He made many campaigns, was preſent in many 
actions, and always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour and 


fortitude. He was ſeen, towards the end of his life, giving 


in the ſenate, of which he was a member, the moſt ſhining 


proofs of his zeal for juſtice, without being intimidated by 
the greateſt preſent dangers. 


He had accuſtomed himſelf early tc to a ſober, fivere, labo- 
rious life; without which it ſeldom happens, that men are 
capable of diſcharging the greateſt part of the duties of good 
citizens. It is difficult to carry the contempt of riches and 
the love of poverty farther than he did. ” He looked upon 
it as a divine perfection to be in want of nothing; and be- 


lieved, the leſs we are contented with, the nearer we ap- 


proach to the Divinity. * Seeing the pomp and ſhow diſ- 


played by luxury in certain ceremonies, and the infinite 
quantity of gold and ſilver employed in them: *+ How 
many things,“ ſaid he, congratulating himſelf on 1 his con- 
dition, „do I not want.” Quantts non egeo! 


n His father left him fourſcore minæ, that is to ſay, four 
thouſand livres, which he lent to one of his friends who had 


occaſion for that ſum. But the affairs of that friend having 


taken an ill turn, he loſt the whole, and ſuffered that mis- 


fortune with ſuch indifference and tranquillity, that he 
did not ſo much as complain of it. * We find in Xeno- 


phon's Economics, that his whole eſtate amounted to no 


more than five mine, or two hundred and fifty livres. The 
richeſt perſons of Athens were his friends, who could never 
prevail upon him to accept any ſhare of their wealth. When 
he was in want of any thing, he was not aſhamed to declare 


m Xenoph. Memorab, 1, i. . p. 731. 
a Liban. in Apolog. Socrat. p. 640. | © Xenoph, con. p. B22. 


; ® Socrates in fompa, cum magna vis auri argentique Ferretur: Ouam multa non 


deſidero, ingut! Cre. Tuſc, Queſt, 1. v. 
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it: „* If I had money,” ſaid he, one day in an aſſembly 


of his friends, . I ſhould buy me a cloak.” He did not ad- 
dreſs himſelf to any body in particular, but contented him- 
ſelf with that general information. His diſciples contend- 


ed for the honour of making him this ſmall preſent; which 


was being too flow, ſays Seneca; their own ob-ervation | 
ought to have prevented both the want and the demand. 
He generouſly refuſed the offers and preſents of Arche- 


1 king of Macedonia, who was deſirous of having him at 
his court; adding, * that he could not go to a man who 5 


could give him more than it was in his power to return. 
Another philoſopher does not approve this anſwer. Was 


it making a prince a ſmall return,” ſays Seneca, * to un- 
deceive him in his falſe ideas of grandeur and magnificence; 
to inſpire him with a contempt for riches; to ſhow him the 


right uſe of them; to inftrutt him in the great art of reign- 
ing; in a word, to teach him how to live and how to die? 


But,” continues Seneca, « the true reaſon which prevented 


his going to the court of that prince, was, that he did not 


think it conſiſtent for him to ſeek a voluntary ſervitude, 


whoſe liberty a free city could-not ſuffer him to enjoy.” 


| Noluit ire ad voluntariam ſervitutem 15 mn liber talen 


civitas libera ferre non potuit b. 
The peculiar auſterity of his life did not render hm 
gloomy and moroſe, as was common enough with the phi- 


loſophers of thoſe times. In company and converſation 


he was always gay and facetious, and the ſole joy and ſpirit 


of the entertainment. Though he was very poor, he piqued 


himſelf upon the neatneſs of his. perſon and houſe, and 
could not ſuffer the ridiculous affectation of Antiſthenes, 


who always wore dirty and ragged clothes, He told him 
once, that through the holes in his cloak, and the reſt of his 
tatters, abundance of vanity might be diſcerned. 


One of the moſt diſtinguiſhing qualities of Socrates was a 


tranquillity of ſoul, that no accident, no loſs, no injury, no 
ill treatment, could ever alter. Some have believed, chat he 


r Senec. de Benef. I. v. . 6. 14 Xenoph. in conviv. 

r Klian. I. iv. c. 1 1. & l. ix. c. 1 | 

* Socrates amicis audientibus ; Emiſſem, inguit, pallium, fi nummos Wee | 
Neminem popoſcit, omnes admonuit. A quo acciperet, ambitus Juit—Poſt hoe quiſquis 


5 broberaueret, ſero dat ; jam Socrati et sse. de Benef. I, vii. c. 24: 
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was by nature haſty and paſſionate, and that the moderation 
to which he attained was the effect of his feflections and en- 
deavours to ſubdue and corre& himſelf; which would fill 
add to his merit. Seneca tells us, that he had deſired his 
friends to apprize him whenever they ſaw him ready to fall 


into a paſſion, and that he had given them that privilege 
over him, which he took himſelf with them. *-Indeed the 


beſt time to call in aid againſt rage and anger, that have ſo 
violent and ſudden a power over us, is when we are yet our- 
ſelves, and in cool blood. At the firſt fignal, the leaſt ani» 
madverſion, he either ſoftened his tone, or was ſilent. 
Finding himſelf! in great emotion againſt a ſlave, I would | 
beat you,” ſays he, if I were not angry: * Cederem te, 


mf: iraſceter. Having received a box on the ear, he con- 


tented himſelf with only ſaying, with a ſmile, bog a 


mis fortune not to know when to put on an helmet.“ : 

Without going out of his own houſe, he found enough to 
exerciſe his patience in all its extent. Kantippe, his wife, 
put it to the ſevereſt proofs by her capricious, paſſionate, 


violent diſpoſition. It ſeems, before he took her for his 
companion, that he was not ignorant of her character; and 
he ſays himſelf in Xenophon®, that he had expreſsly choſen 
her, from the conviction that if he ſhould be capable of 


bearing her inſults, there would be nobody, though ever ſo 
difficult to endure, with whom he could not live. Nev er 
was woman of ſo violent and fantaſtrcal a ſpirit, and ſo 


| bad a temper. There was no kind of abuſe, or injurious 


treatment, which he had not. to experience from her. She 
would ſometimes be tranſported with ſuch an exceſs of rage, 
as to tear off his cloak in the open ſtreet; Yand even one 
day, after having vented all the reproaches her fury could 
ſuggeſt, ſhe emptied a pot upon his head; at which he 


_ only laughed, and ſaid, e fo much thunder muſt 


needs produce a ſhower.” 


»Senec. de Ira, . ui. 6. 6. ee £6 


* Ibid, l. Ni. c. 11. « « Xenoph, in conviv. p. 876. 


Diog. 8 p- 113. 


Contra buten, malum et aud nos gratioſum, dum confp cimus, et noftri JAR, al. 
vocemus. 
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Some ancient authors write, that Socrates married a ſe- 
cond wife, named Myrta, who was the grand daughter of 


Ariſtides the Juſt, and that he ſuffered exceedingly from 
them both, who were continually quarrelling with each. 


other, and never agreed, but in loading him with reproaches, 


and doing him all the offence they could invent. They pre- 
tend, that during the Peloponneſian war, after the peſtilence 
had ſwept off great part of the Athenians, a decree was 
made, whereby, to retrieve the ſooner the ruins of the re- 
public, each citizen was permitted to have two wives at the 

ſame time, and that Sacrates took the benefit of this new. 

law. Thoſe authors found nis circumſtance ſolely upon 
a paſſage in a treatiſe on nobility, aſcribed to Ariſtotle. But, 
beſides that, according. to Plutarch himſelf, Panetius, a 
very grave author, has fully. refuted this opinion, neither 
Plato nor Xenophon, who were well acquainted with all 
chat related to their maſter, ſay any thing of this ſecond mar- 
riage of Socrates; and on another fide, Thucydides, Xe. 
nophon, and Diodorus. Siculus, who have treated at large | 
all the particulars of the Peloponneſian war, are alike ſilent 
in regard to the pretended decree of Athens, which permit- 
ted bigamy. We may ſee in the firſt volumes of the Me- 


moirs of the Academy of. Belles Lettres, a diſſertation of 


Monſieur Hardion's upon this ſubje&, wherein he demon- 
| ſtrates, that the ſecond marriage of Socrates, and the de- 
cree upon bigamy, are e fabls. 


Seer. 11, of the Damon, or - familiar Siri of Socrates. . 


R gate of e would be defective if = 

knew nothing of the genius, which, he ſaid, had aſſiſt- 

ed him with its counſel and protection in the greateſt part 
of his actions. It is not agreed amongſt authors, what this 
genius was, commonly called The Damon of Socrates, from 
the Greek word alone, that ſignifies ſomething of a divine 
nature, conceived as a ſecret voice, a ſign, or ſuch an inſpira- 
tion as diviners are ſuppoſed to have had: this genius di- 
verted him from the execution of his deſigns when they have 


Put. in Ariſtid. p. 335. Athen. I. xiii, p. 565. Diog. Laert. in Socrat, 
p. 103. hs 5 
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been prejudicial to him, without ever inducing him to act 
any thing: Ee divinum quoddam, quod Socrates dæmo- 
num appellat, cut ſemper ipſe paruerit, nunguam impellenti, 
ſepe revocanti. Plutarch, in his treatiſe intituled, Of the 


Genius of Socrates, repeats the different ſentiments of the 
ancients upon the exiſtence and nature of this genius. 1 


ſhall confine myſelf to that of them, which ſeems the moſt. 


natural and reaſonable, ge: he does not lay much ſtreſs 
upon it. | 


We know that the Erin has a clear and unerring 
knowledge of futurity : that man cannot penetrate into its 


darkneſs but by uncertain and confuſed conjettures : that 
thoſe who ſucceed beſt in that reſearch, are ſuch, who by a 


more exact and ſtudied compariſon: of the different cauſes 


capable of influencing future events, diſtinguiſh with greater 
force and perſpicuity, what will be the reſult and iſſue of the 


conflict of thoſe different cauſes in conducing to the ſucceſs 
or miſcarriage of an effect or enterpriſe. This foreſight and 


diſcernment has ſomething of divine in it, exalts us above 
the reſt of mankind, approaches us to the divinity, and 
makes us participate, in ſome meaſure, in his counſels and 
_ deſigns, by giving us an inſight and preſcience,- to a certain 
degree, of what he has ordained concerning the future. So- 
crates had a juſt and piercing judgment, joined with the 
moſt exquiſite prudence. He might call this judgment and 
prudence Aal, ſomething divine, uſing indeed a kind of 


equivocality in the expreſſion, without attributing to him- 


ſelf, however, the merit of his wiſdom in canjefturing 
upon the future. The Abbe F raguier comes very near the 
ſame opinion in the diſſertation he has left us upon this 
ſubject in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres. 


The effect, or rather function of this genius, was to ſtop 


and prevent his acting, without ever inducing him to act. 


He received alſo the ſame impulſe, when his friends were 


going to engage in any bad affair, and communicated it to 
him; and ſeveral inſtances are related, wherein they found 


themſelves very unfortunate from not having believed him. 
Now what other ſignificationcan be given to this, than chat! it 


„Cic. de Divin. I. i. n. 123. * Page 580. 
e Tom. IV. p. 368. | : Plat, 1 in Theag. Ps 128, 


REI; 
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implies, under myſterious terms, a mind which, by its own 
lights, and the knowledge of mankind, has attained a ſort of 
inſight into futurity? And if Socrates had not intended to 
leſſen in his own perſon the merit of an unerring judgment, 


by attributing it to a kind of inſtinct, if at bottom he had 


deſired any thing to be underſtood, beſides the general aid of 

the divine wiſdom, which ſpeaks in every man by the voice 

of reaſon, would he have eſcaped, ſays Nac the cen- 

ſure of arrogance and fal ſehood? 

God has always prevented me from ſpeaking to you, 
ſays he to Alcibiades, whilſt the weakneſs of your age would 


have rendered my diſcourſes ineffectual to you. But I con- 


ceive I may now enter into diſpute with you, as an ambi- 
tious young man, for whom the laws open a way to the dig- 
nities of the republic. Is it not viſible here that prudence 
5 prevented Socrates from treating Alcibiades ſeriouſly, at a 
time when grave and ſevere converſation would have given 


him a diſguſt, of which, perhaps, he might never have got 
the better? # And when, in his dialogue upon the common- 
wealth, Socrates aſcribes his avoiding public buſineſs to 


7 inſpiration from above, does he mean any thing more than 
what he ſays in his Apology, that a Juſt and good man, who 
intermeddles with the government in a corrupt ſtate, is not 
long without periſhing? If when he appears before the 


judges who were to condemn him, that divine voice is not 
heard to prevent him, as it was upon dangerous occaſions, 


the reaſon is, that he did not deem it a mis fortune for him to 


die, eſpecially at his age, and in his circumſtances. Every 
body knows what his prognoſtication had been long before, 
upon the unfortunate expedition of Sicily. He attributed 


it to his dæmon, and declared it to be the inſpiration of that 


ſpirit, A wiſe man, who ſees an affair ill concerted, and 


condutted with paſſion, may eaſily propheſy upon the event 
of it, without the aid of a dæmon's inſpiration. 

It muſt be allowed, however, that the opinion which gives 
men genii and angels to direct and guard them, was not 


unknown, even to the pagans. Plutarch cites the ; vevies ot - 


| e Memorab. I. i. p. 708. t Plat, in Alcib. p. 150. 
Lib. vi. de 2. p. 496. Apolog. Soc. p. Z1, 32. h Apolog. Soc. Ps 40. 
| De anim. * b. 474· 
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W in which that poet expreſsly ſays, That every 


man at his birth has a good gentus given him, which attends 


him during the whole courſe of his life as a guide and 


Amavl, Siu avopr oupoapaſaleu 


Eubvs yevorermy (wV5 ary weyos TE Big 
Ayabos . 


| It may be believed, with probability enough, that the 


dzmon of Socrates, which has been ſo differently ſpoken 
of, and thereby made it a queſtion, whether it was a good or 
bad angel, was no more than the force and reQitude of his 


judgment, which acting according t to the rules of prudence, 


and with the aid of a long experience, ſupported by wiſe re- 
flections, made him foreſee the events of thoſe things, upon 
Which he was either conſulted, or deliberated himſelf. 


1 conceive, at the ſame time, that he was not ſorry the 
people ſhould believe him inſpired, or that he knew futurity 8 


by any effect of the divinity whatſoever. That opinion 
might exalt him very much in the ſenſe of the Athenians, 
and gave him an authority, of which the greateſt * perſons 


of the pagan world were very fond, and which they endea. 
voured to acquire by ſecret communications, and pretended 


conferences, with ſome divinity : but it drew the edu of | 
many of the citizens upon him. 5 


SECT. III. Socrates declared the 107 vi eſt of Mankind by the 
Oracle of Delplios. 


HIS declaration of the _ ſo advantageous in 


appearance for Socrates, did not a little contribute to 
the enflaming envy, and ſtirring up of enemies againſt him, 


as he tells us himſelf in his Apology, wherein he recounts 


the occaſion, and true ſenſe of that oracle, 


* Plut. in Apolog. p. 21, 22, 
- * Lycurgus and Solon had recourſe to the authority of oracles to ee 


their credit. Zeleucus pretended, that his laws had been diftated to him by 


Minerva. Numa Pompilius boaſted his conferences with the goddeſs Egeria. 


The firſt Scipio Africanus made the people believe that the gods gave him ſecrtt 


counſels. Even Sertorius's hind had ſomething divine in it. 
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Chærephon, a zealous diſciple of Socrates, happening to 
be at Delphos, demanded of the oracle, whether there was a 


wiſer man than Socrates in the world: the prieſteſs replied 


there was none. This anſwer puzzled Socrates extremely, 


who could ſcarce comprehend the ſenſe of it. For on the 
one ſide, he well knew, ſays he of himſelf, that there was 
neither much nor little wiſdom in him; and on the other, 
he could not ſuſpect the oracle of falſehood, the divinity 

being incapable of telling a lie. He therefore conſidered it 


attentively, and took great pains to penetrate the ſenſe of it. 
At firſt he applied himſelf to a powerful citizen; a ſtateſman, 


anda great politician, who paſſed for one of the wiſeſt men 
Of the city, and who was himſelf as much convinced of his 
own merit as any body. He found by his converſation that 
he knew nothing, and inſinuated as much to himſelf in 


terms ſufficiently intelligible; which made him extremely 


odious to chat citizen, and all who were preſent. He did the 


ſame by ſeveral others of the ſame profeſſion; and all the 


fruit of his enquiry was, to draw upon himſelf a greater 
number of: enemies. From the ſtateſman he addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the poets, whom he found ſtill fuller of ſelf. eſteem, = 
but really more void of knowledge and wiſdom. He pur- 
ſued his enquiries to the artizans, and could not meet with 


one, who, becauſe he ſucceeded in his own art did not 


believe himſelf very capable, and fully informed in all that 
was great beſides; which preſumption was the almoſt uni- 


verſal failing of the Athenians. As they had naturally 
abundance of wit, they pretended to be knowing in every 


thing, and believed themſelves capable of pronouncing 
upon all things. His enquiries amongſt lrangers were not 


more ſucceſsful. 


Socrates, afterwards entering into and comparing himſelf 


with all thoſe he had queſtioned *, diſcovered that the dif- 
ference between him and them was, that they all believed 


they knew what they did not know, and that for his part, 
he ſincerely profeſſed his ignorance. From thence he con- 


Socrates in omnibus fere ſermonibus ſic diſhutat, ut nihil affurmet iþſe, refellat alios : 


nihil ſe ſciere dicat, niſi id ipſum, eoque praſtare cæteris, quod illi, que neſciant, ſeere 
e putent ; iſe ſe nihil ſcire id unum ſciat, ob eamque rem ſe arbitrari ab Apolline omnium 


zentiſſimum eſſe diflum, quod hc eſſet una omnis EOS non arbitrari ſe ſcire quod 


3 — Orc. Acad. Queſt. I, i. n. 15 2 40, 
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_ cluded, that only God is truly wiſe, and that the true mean- 

ing of the oracle was to ſignify, that all human wiſdom was 
no great matter, or, to ſpeak more properly, was nothing at 
all. And as to the oracle's naming me, it no doubt did ſo, 


ſays he, by way of ſetting me up for an example, as if it in- 


tended to declare to all men, The wiſeſt amongſt you is he, 


who knows, like Socrates, that there is no real wiſdom 1 in 


him. 


SECT. IV. Socrates devotes himſelf entirely to the Inflruc- 
tion of the Youth of Athens. Affection of his Diſciples | 
for him. The admirable Principles with which he POPE? 


them either for Government or Religion. 


Airs having related ſome particularities in in the life 
of Socrates, it is time to proceed to that in which his 


character principally and peculiarly conſiſted; I mean the 
pains he took to inſtrutt mankind, and. een inform- 


ing the youth of Athens. ; 
_ 1He ſeemed, lays Libanius, the common father of the 


republic, ſo attentive was he to the happineſs and advantage 
of his whole country, But as it is very difficult to correct 


the aged, and to make people change principles, who revere 
the errors in which they have grown grey, he devoted his 
labours principally to the inſtruction of youth, in order to 


ſow the ſeeds of virtue in a ſoil more fit to produce the fruits 


+ pan 
n He had no open ſchool, like the reſt of the philoſophers, 


nor ſet times for his leſſons. He had no benches prepared, 


nor even mounted a profeſſor's chair. He was the philo- 


ſopher of all times and ſeaſons. He taught in all places, 


and upon all occaſions; in walking, converſation, at meals, 


in the army, and in the midſt of the camp, in the public 


aſſemblies of the ſenate or people, in priſon itſelf, and when 


he drank the poiſon he philoſophiſed, ſays Plutarch, and 
| inſtrufted mankind, And from thence the ſame judicious | 
author takes occaſion to eſtabliſh a great principle in point 


of government, which: Seneca . before him had placed in 


L In Apol. Socrat. p. "6  Plut, an ſeal Git. ger. reſp. p. 796. 


Habet ubi ſe etiam in privato late explicet magnus animus—Ita delituerit (vir ile) ut 


ie otitum um ſurm abſc ai, prod; eſſe velit et fngelis et univerſis, ingenio, voce, 
conſilio. 
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all its light. To be a public man, ſays he, it is not neceſ- 
ſary to be actually in office, to wear the robe of judge and 
magiſtrate, and to fit in the higheſt tribunals for the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. Many do this, who, though honoured 
with the fine names of orators, prætors, and ſenators, if they 


awant the merit of thoſe characters, ought to be regarded as 


private perſons, and often confounded with the loweſt and 
vileſt of the populace. But whoever knows to give wile 


counſel to thoſe who conſult him, to animate the citizens to 
virtue, and to inſpire them with ſentiments of probity, 
equity, generoſity and love of their country ; this is, ſays 
Plutarch, the true magiſtrate and ruler, i in whatever condi- | 


tion of place he be. 


Such was Socrates. The hreices: he did the ate, by the 
inftruQions he gave their youth, and the diſciples he formed, 
are inexpreſſibly great. Never had maſter a greater num- | 
ber, or ſo illuſtrious. Plato, though alone, were worth a 


multitude. Upon the point of death he bleſſed and thanked 


| God for three things; that he had endued him with a rational 
| ſoul, that he was born a Greek and not a Barbarian, and that 
he had placed his birth in the lifetime of Socrates. . Xeno- 
phon had the ſame advantage. It is ſaid, that one day 
Socrates met him in the ſtreet, and ſtopping him with his 


ſtaff, aſked him whether he knew where proviſions were 


fold? It was not difficult to anſwer this queſtion. But 

Socrates having demanded in what place men learned virtue, 
and ſeeing this ſecond queſtion put him to a ſtand: If you 

deſire to know it, continued the philoſopher, 5 follow me, 

and you ſhall be informed.” Which he did immediately, 
and was afterwards the firſt who colletied and publiſhed his 


maſter's diſcourſes. 


* Ariſtippus, upon a converſation with Iſchomachus, i in 


a © Plut, 1 in Mario, p· 433- »Diog. in Xenoph. p. 120. 
1 Plut. de Curioſ. p. 516. 


conſ lio. Nec enim is ſolus reip. prodeſt, qui candidatos extrakit, et tuetur reos, et de as | 
bellogue cenſet, ſed qui juventutem exhortatur, qui in tanta bonorum praceptorum inopie 


virtute inſtruit animos, qui ad pecuniam luxuriamque curſu ruentes prenſat ac retrahit, et 


Je nitul aliud certe moratur, in privato publicum negotium agit. An ille plus praftaty qui 


inter peregrinos et cives, aut urbanus prætor adeuntibus adſeſſoris verba pronunciat ; quam 
gut docet, quid fit juſtitia, quid pietas, quid patientia, quid fortitudo, quid mortis con- 


templus, quid deorum intellectus, ns pans bonum ſit . ? SENEC, de 
tranquil. anim. c. iii. 
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which he had introduced ſome ſtrokes of Socrates's doctrine, 
conceived ſo ardent a paſſion to become his diſciple, that he 


grew lean and wan in effect of it, till he could go to the 


fountain-head, and imbibe his fill of a philoſophy, that 


taught the knowledge and cure of evil. 


What is reported of Euclid the Megariati explains {till 


better how high the paſſion of Socrates's diſciples ran, to 


receive the benefit of his inſtructions 2. There was at that 
time an open war between Athens and Megara, which was 
carried on with ſo much animoſity, that the Athenians 


| Kg their generals to take an oath to lay waſte the terri- 


tory of Megara twice a year, and prohibited the Megarians 


; to ſet foot in Attica upon pain of death. This decree could 


not extinguiſh nor ſuſpend the zeal of Euclid, * He left 
his city in the evening in the diſguiſe of a woman, with a 


veil upon his head, and came to the houſe of Socrates in the 
night, where he continued till the approach of day, when he 


returned in the ſame manner he came. 7 
The ardour of the young Athenians to follaw: bit was 


incredible. They left father and mother, and renounced all 
parties of pleaſure, to attach themſelves to him, and to hear 


his diſcourſes. We may judge of this in the example of 


Alcibiades, the moſt ardent and fiery of all the Athenians. 
The philoſopher however never ſpared him, and was always 


ready to calm the ſallies of his paſſions, and to rebuke his 
pride, which was his great diſeaſe. I have before related 


ſome inſtances of this temper of his. One day when Alci- 
| biades was boaſting of his wealth, and the great eſtates in his 


poſſeſſion (which generally blow up the pride of young peo- 
ple of quality) he carried him to a geographical map, and 
aſked him to find Attica. It was ſo {mall it could ſcarce be 


_ diſcerned upon that draught ; he found it, however, though 


with ſome difficulty: but upon being deſired to point out his 
own eſtate there : * It is too ſmall,” lays he, to be diſtin- 
guiſhed in ſo little a ſpace.—“ See then,” replied Socrates, 
how much you are affected about an imperceptible point 
of land.” This reaſoning might have been urged much far- 
ther Rill: for what was Attica, compared t to all Greece, 


| © Plut, in Peric, p. 168. 
724 Gel. Noct. Att. l. vi, c. 10. lian. I. iii. C. 28. 
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Greece to Europe, Europe to the whole world, and the 
world itſelf to thelvaſt extent of the infinite orbs which ſur- 


round it? What an inſect, what a nothing, is the moſt 
powerful prince of the earth in the midſt of this abyſs of 


bodies and immenſe ſpaces, and how much of it does he 


occupy! 


The young people of Athens, dazzled with the glory of 
Themiſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles, and full of a wild am- 


| bition, after having received for ſome time the leſſons of the 
ſophiſts, who promiſed to make them very great politicians, 
conceived themſelves capable of every thing, and aſpired 
at the higheſt employments. One of theſe, named Glauco, 
had taken it ſo ſtrongly into his head, to enter upon the 
adminiſtration of the public affairs, though not twenty years 
old, that none of his family or friends were able to divert 


him from a deſign ſo little conſiſtent with his age and capa- 
city. Socrates, who had an affection for him upon account 
of Plato his brother, was the only perſon that could prevail 


upon him to change his reſolution. | 
Meeting him one day, he accoſted him ſo happily with 
diſcourſe, that he engaged him to give him the hearing. 


% You are deſirous then to govern the republic,” ſaid he 


to him. True,“ replied Glauco. * You cannot have a 
more noble deſign,” anſwered Socrates, ** for, if you ſuc- 


ceed, you will have it in your power to ſerve your friends 
effettually, to aggrandize your family, and to extend the 
confines of your country. You will make yourſelt known. 
not only to Athens, but throughout all Greece, and perhaps 


your renown, like that of Themiſtocles, may ſpread abroad 
amongſt the barbarous nations. In ſhort, wherever you 


are, you will attract the reſpett and admiration of the whole 


world.” 


So ſmooth and 1 a de; was extremely pleaſ- 
ing to the young man, who was taken by his blind ſide. He 
ſtaid willingly, gave no occaſion to preſs him on that 


account, and the converſation continued. Since you 
geſire to be eſteemed and honoured, no doubt your view 


is to be uſeful to the public?“ —“ Certainly.” —* Tell me | 


then, I beg you, in the name of the gods, what f is the firſt 
t Xenoph. memorab. L iii. p · 772774. 
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ſervice you propoſe to render the ſtate?” As Glanco ſeem- 
ed at a loſs, and meditated upon what he ſhould anſwer: * I 
preſume,” continues Socrates, it is to enrich it, that is to 


lay, to augment its revenues.“ — My very thought.“ — 
Lou are well verſed then undoubtedly in the revenues of 
the ſtate, and know perfectly to what they may amount, you 
have not failed to make them your particular ſtudy, in order 


that if a fund ſhould happen to fail by any unforeſeen acci- 


dent, you might be able to ſupply the deficiency by ano- 
ther. '—* I proteſt,” replied Glauco, * that never entered 
into my thoughts, — At leaſt you will tell me to what the 


expences of the republic amount; for you muſt know the 


importance of retrenching ſych as are ſuperfluous.” —* I 
own I am as little informed in this point as the other.“ 


« You muſt therefore refer your deſign of enriching the ſtate 
till another time; for it is impoſſible you ſhould do it, whilſt 
you are unacquainted with its revenue and expences.“ 


„But,“ ſaid Glauco, * there is ſtill another means which 
you have not mentioned: a ſtate may be enriched by the 
ruin of its enemies.” . You are in the right,” replied So- 


_ Crates, but that depends upon its being the ſtrongeſt; 
_ otherwiſe it incurs the danger of loſing what it has: for 
which reaſon, he who talks of engaging in a war, ought to 
know the forces on both ſides; that if he finds his own party 
ſtrongeſt, he may boldly adviſe the war; and, if weakeſt, 


diſſuade the people from undertaking it. Now, do you 


know the ſtrength of our republic, and that of our enemies 
by ſea and land? Have you a ſtate of them in writing? Be 


ſo kind as to let me ſee it..“ I have it not at preſent, ſaid 
 Glauco.—%* I ſee then,” ſaid Socrates, that we ſhall not 
preſently enter into a war, if you are charged with the 
government; for you have abundance of enquiries to make, 


and much pains to go through, before you will reſolve 


upon it.“ 


| He ran over, in this manner, ſeveral other articles no lets 
important, with which Glauco appeared equally unacquaint- 
ed; till he brought him to confeſs, how ridiculous thoſe 


people were, who have the raſhneſs to intrude into govern- 
ment, without any other preparation for the ſervice of the 


public, than that of a high eſteem for themſelves, and an 
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immoderate ambition of riſing to the firſt places and digni- 
ties. Havea care,” dear Glauco,” ſaid he to him, . leſt a 


tos warm defire of honours ſhould deceive you into purſuits 


that may cover you with ſhame, by ſetting "ew incapacity 
and flender abilities in full light.” 

Glauco improved from the wiſe Aires öl Socrates, 
and took time to inform himſelf in private, before he ven- 


tured to appear in public. This is a leſſon for all ages, and 


may be very uſeful to n, in all Nations and conditions 


of life. 
» Socrates did not urge his friends to enter early into pub- 


lic employments; but firſt to take pains for the attainment 


ol the knowledge neceſſary to their ſucceſs in them. A 


man muſt be very fimple,” ſaid he, to believe that the 


mechanic arts are not to be acquired without the help of 
proper maſters, and that the knowledge requiſite i in govern- 
ing ſtates, which is the higheſt degree of human prudence, 
demands no previous labour and application.” His great 


care In regard to thoſe who aſpired at public employments, 
was to form their manners upon the ſolid principles of pro- 


bity and juſtice; and eſpecially to inſpire them with a ſin- 
cere love of their country, with the moſt ardent paſſion for 
the public good, and a high idea of the power and good- 
neſs of the gods: becauſe, without theſe qualities, all other 

abilities ferve only to render men more wicked, and more 
capable of doing evil. Xenophon has tranſmitted to us a 
converſation of Socrates with Euthydemus, upon Provi- 
dence, which is one of the fineſt paſſages to be found in the 


writings of the ancients. 


Did you never reflect within vourſels,” ** Socrates to 
Euthydemus, how much care the gods have taken to be- 


ſtow upon man all that is neceſſary to his nature? . Ne- 
ver, J aſſure you,” replied he. You ſee,” continued So. 


crates, * how neceſlary light is, and how precious that gift 
of the gods ought to appear to us.'—* Without it,” added 


Euthydemus, « we ſhould be hke the blind, and all nature 


as if it were not, or were dead: but becauſe we have occa- 
lion for ſuſpence and relaxation, they have alſo given us 


the night for our repoſe.” — « You are in the right, and for 


7 memorah, I. iv. p. 800. Idem, p. 790. 
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this we ought to render them continual praiſes and thankſ- 
giving. They have ordained that the ſun, that bright and 
luminous ſtar, ſhould preſide over the day to diſtinguiſh its 
different parts, and that its light ſhould not only ſerve to 
diſcover the wonders of nature, but to diſpenſe univerſal 
\ light and heat; and at the ſame time they have commanded 
Wl | the moon and ſtars to illuminate the night, of itſelf dark and 
ix = _ obſcure. Is there any thing more admirable than this va- 
riety and viciflitude of day and night, of light and darknels, 
Wh of labour and reſt; and all this for the convenience and 
K good of man?” Socrates enumerates in like manner the 
I infinite advantages we receive from fire and water in the 
occaſions of life; and continuing to obſerve upon the won- 
derful attention of Providence in all that regards us. 
„What ſay you,” purſued he,“ upon the ſun's return after 
winter to reviſit us, and that as the fruits of one ſeaſon wither 
[4 and decay, he ripens new ones to ſucceed them? That 
| having rendered man this ſervice, he retires, leſt he ſhould 
1 incommode him by exceſs of heat; and then, after having 
1 removed to a certain point, which he could not paſs without | 
1 Putting us in danger of periſhing with cold, that he returns 
* in the ſame track to reſume his place in thoſe parts of the 
ö heavens, where his preſence is moſt beneficial to us? And 
| becauſe we could neither ſupport the cold nor heat, if we 
were to paſs in an inſtant from the one to the other, do 
i | you not admire, that whilſt this ſtar approaches and removes 
Wl! fo ſlowly, the two extremities arrive by almoſt inſenſible 
Wt degrees? #* Is it poſſible not to diſcover, in this diſpoſition 
"8 of the ſeaſons of the year, a providence and goodneſs, not 
1 only attentive to our neceſſities, but even our delights and 
1 ö 5 enjoy ments?“ 5 
1 « All theſe things,” ſaid 1 « make me doubt 
R whether the gods have any other employment than to 
ſhower down their gifts and graces upon mankind. There 
is one point, however, that puts me to a ſtand, which is, 
that the brute animals partake of all theſe bleſſings as well 
as ourſelves. —“ Yes,” replied Socrates, but do you but 
obſerve, that all theſe animals ſubſiſt only for man's ſervice? 


bo — —— — — — —_ 
_— — — — * 
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The ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous of them he ſubjetts at his 


will, he makes them tame and gentle, and uſes them ſuc- 


ceſsfully in his wars, _ labours, and the other occaſions 
of life.” AY 


« What if we conſider man in himſelf.” Here Socrates 
examines the diverſity of the ſenſes, by the miniſtry of 
which man enjoys al! that is beſt and moſt excellent in 


nature; the vivacity of his wit, and the force of his reaſon, 


which exalt him infinitely above all other animals; the won- 
derful gift of ſpeech, by the means of which we commu— 


nicate our thoughts Ops publiſh our laws, and go- 
vern ſtates. 


From all this,” ſays gc « it is wy to Aifeern that 


there are gods, and that they have man in their particular 


care, though he cannot diſcover them by his ſenſes. Do 
we perceive the thunder, whilſt it ſtrikes through all things 


which oppoſe it? Do we diſtinguiſh the winds, whilſt they 
are tearing up all before them in our view? Our ſoul it- 


ſelf, with which we are ſo intimate, which moves and acts 


us, is it viſible, can we behold it? It is the ſame with re- 


gard to the gods, of whom none are viſible in the diſtribu- 
tion of their favours. The GREAT Gop himſelf,” (theſe 
words are remarkable, and demonſtrate that Socrates ac 
| knowledged one ſupreme God, the author of all being, and 
ſuperior to all others, who were only the miniſters of his 
will) „this Great God, who has formed the univerſe, and 
ſupports the ſtupendous work, whoſe every part is finiſhed | 
with the utmoſt goodneſs and harmony; he who preſerves 


them perpetually in immortal vigour, and cauſes them to 
obey him with a never-failing punctuality, and a rapidity 


not to be followed by our imagination; this God makes 
himſelf ſufficiently viſible by the endleſs wonders of which 
he is author; but continues always inviſible in himſelt. 
Let us not then refuſe to believe even what we do not ſee, 
and let us ſupply the detects of our corporeal eyes, by uſing _ 
thoſe of the ſoul; but eſpecially let us learn to render the 


ot homage of reſpeft and veneration to the divinity, whoſe 
will it ſeems to be, that we ſhould have no other perception 


of him than by his effects in our fav our. Now this adora- 
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tion, this homage, conſiſts in pleaſing him, and we can only 
pleaſe him in doing his will.“ 


Y In this manner Socrates inſtructed youth; theſe are the 


principles and ſentiments he inſpired into them; on the one 
ſide, a perfect ſubmiſſion to the laws and magiſtrates, in 


which he made juſtice conſiſt: on the other, a profound re- 


gard for the divinity, which conſtitutes religion. In things 


ſurpaſſing our underſtanding, he adviſes us to conſult the 
gods; and as they impart themſelves only to thoſe that 
pleaſe them, he recommends above all things the making 


of them propitious by a wiſe regularity of conduct. * The 


gods are wiſe,” ſays he, and it depends upon them either 
to grant what we aſk, or to give us directly the reverſe of 


it,” He cites an excellent prayer from an anonymous poet: 
4 Go God, give us, we beleech thee, thoſe good things 
of which we ſtand in need, whether we crave them or not; 


and remove from us all thoſe which may be hurtful to us, 
though we implore them of you.” The vulgar imagined 


that there are things which the gods obſerve, and others of 
which they take no notice: but Socrates taught that the gods 
obſerve all our actions and words; that they penetrate into 


our moſt ſecret thoughts, are preſent in all our delibera- 
tions, and that they inſpire us in all our ations. 


sxcr. v. Socrates applies himfelf to diſcredit the Soph ifts 


in the Opinion of the young Athenians. What ts to be un- 
wang of the rromcal Charader aſcribed to im. 


GOCRATES hand it eee to orcindics the young 
people againft a bad taſte, which had prevailed for ſome 


time in Greece. A ſect of aſſuming men aroſe, who rank- 
ing themſelves as the firſt ſages of Greece, were entirely the 


reverſe in their eonduct. For inſtead of being infinitely re- 
mote from all avarice and ambition, like Pittacus, Bias, 


Thales, and the others who made a ſtudy of wiſdom their 


principal occupation, theſe men were ambitious and covet- 
ous, entered into the intrigues and affairs of the world, and 


y Xenoph. Memorab. I. iv. p. 80g, & 805. | 
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made a trade of their pretended knowledge“. They were 
called ſophiſts, and wandered from city to city. They cauſed 
themſelves to be cried up as oracles, and walked about at- 
tended by crowds of diſciples, who, through a kind of en- 


chantment, abandoned the embraces of their parents to fol- 


low theſe proud teachers, whom they paid a great price for 
their inſtruction. There was nothing theſe maſters did not 
profeſs: theology, phyſics, ethics, arithmetic, aſtronomy, 
grammar, muſic, poetry, rhetoric, and hiſtory. They knew 
every thing, and could teach every thing. Their greateſt 


ſuppoſed {kill lay in philoſophy and eloquence. Moſt of 


them, like Gorgias, valued themſelves upon giving immedi- 


ate anſwers to all queſtions that could be propoſed to them. 


Their young diſciples acquired nothing from their precepts 


but a ſilly eſteem for themſelves, and an univerſal contempt 


for every body elſe; ſo that not a ſcholar quitted theſe 


{chools, but was more e impertinent than when he firſt entered 


them. 


It was 3 to decry the falſe eloquence and bad e 
of theſe proud teachers in the ſenſe of the young Athenians. 


To attack them in front, and diſpute with them in a direct 
manner by a continued diſcourſe, was what Socrates could 


well have done, for he poſſeſſed in an extreme degree the ta- 


lents of ſpeaking and reaſoning; but this was no means to 


ſucceed againſt great haranguers, whoſe ſole aim was to das- 


ale their auditors with a vain glitter and rapid flow of words. 


He therefore took another courſe, and + employing the 


turns and addreſs of irony, which he knew how to apply with 
wonderful art and delicacy, he choſe to conceal, under the 


appearance of ſimplicity and the affectation of i ignorance, 
all the beauty and great force of his genius. Nature, which 


had given him ſo fine a ſoul, ſeemed to have formed his out- 
ſide expreſsly for ſupporting the ironic character. He was 


very ugly, and beſides that ꝓ had ſomething very blockiſh _ 
and W in his phyſiognomy. The whole air of his perſon, 


z Plat. in Apolog, p. 19, 20. 


| Sic enim apellantur bi, qui gane, aut quœſtus cauſa phitaſo e cie. 


in Lucul. n. 129 
+ Socrates in ironia 4; fFambantionc longe omnibus lepore atqne humanitats an. 
Cie. l. ii. de Orat. n. 270. 
2 Zofyrus phyſi N eſſe Socratem dixit « bardum. Cic. de Fat. n. 10. 
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which had nothing but what was very common and very 
poor in it, perfectly 8 erovcan with that of his counte- 
nance. 

When“ he happened to fall into the company of ſome one 
of the ſophiſts, he propoſed his doubts with a diffident and 
modeſt air, aſked ſimple queſtions in a plain manner, and, as 
if he had been incapable of expreſſing himſelf otherwiſe, 
made uſe of trivial compariſons, and alluſions taken from the 
meaneſt employments. The ſophiſt heard him with a ſcorn- 
ful attention, and inſtead of giving him a preciſe anſwer, 
fell into his common places, and talked a great deal without 
ſaying any thing to the purpoſe. Socrates, after having 
praiſed (not to enrage) his adverſary, intreated him to adapt 
himſelf to his weakneſs, and to deſcend ſo low as him, by 
ſatisfying his queſtions in a few words; becauſe neither his 
wit nor his memory were capable of comprehending or re- 
taining ſo many fine and exalted notions, and that all his 
knowledge was confined to queſtion and anſwer. 

This paſſed in a numerous aſſembly, and the ſcientific per- 
don could not recede. When Socrates had once got him out 
of his intrenchment, by obliging him to anſwer his queſtions 
ſuccinctly; he carried him on from one to another to the 
moſt abſurd conſequences; and after having reduced him 
either to contradict himſelf or be ſilent, he complained that 
the learned man would not vouchſafe to inſtru him. The 
young people, however, perceived the incapacity of their 
maſter, and changed their admiration for him into contempt. 
Thus the name of ſophiſt became odious and ridiculous. 

It is eaſy to judge, that men of the ſophiſt's character, of 
which I have now ſpoken, who were in high credit with the 
great, who lorded it amongſt the youth of Athens, and had 
been long celebrated for their wit and learning, could not be 

attacked with impunity ; and the rather, becauſe they had 

been taken 1 in the two moſt ſenſible points, their tame, and 


* Socrates de ſe ibſe e in d ;ſputatione, plus tribuebat iis, quos 1 reſellere. 
Ita cum aliud diceret atque ſentiret, libenter uti ſolitus eſt illa diſſimulatione, gan Graca 
ef Vocaut, Cie. Acad. Quæſt. J. iv. n. 15, 

Sed et illum quem nomi navi (Corg giam et exteros fophiſtas, ut e Platone intelligi yoreſ, . 
luſos videmus a Socrate. Is enim percontando atque interrogando elicere folebat eorunm 


opiniones guibuſcum differebat, ut ad (ay gue ii reſpondiſſet, W quid videretur, atcereh, 
Cre. de Finib. I. 11, n. 2. 
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their intereſt, * Socrates, for having endeavoured to unmaſx 
their vices, and diſcredit their falſe eloquence, experienced, 


from theſe corrupt and haughty men, all that could be feared 
or expected from the moſt malignant envy, and the moſt 


envenomed hatred; to which it is now time to 3 


Ser. VI. 8 ts bete of holding lad Opinions zn re- 


gard to the Gods, and of corrupting the Athenian Youth. 


He defends tame, if without Art or Fear. He ig condemned : 


to die. 9 5 

GQOCRATES was accuſed a little before the firſt year af 
MD the 93th Olympiad, ſoon after the expulſion of the thir- 
ty tyrants out of Athens, in the ſixty-ninth year of his life; 


A. M. 
3602. 
Ant. J. C. 
40. 


but the proſecution had been projected long before. The 
oracle of Delphos, which had declared him the wiſeſt of 


mankind; the contempt into which he had brought the doc- 


trine and morals of the ſophiſts of his time, who were then 


in high reputation; the liberty with which he attacked all 


vice; the ſingular attachment of his diſciples for his perſon 


and maxims, had all concurred in alienating people againſt 
him, and had drawn abundance of envy upon him. 

His enemies having ſworn his deſtruction, and perceix — 
ing the difficulty of the attempt, prepared the way for it at a 


diſtance, and at firſt attacked him in the dark, and by ob- 
ſcure and ſecret methods. It is ſaid, that to ſound the peo- 


ple's diſpoſition in regard to Socrates, and to try whether it 


would ever be ſafe to cite him before the judges, they en- 


gaged Ariſtophanes to bring him into the theatre in a co- 
medy, wherein the firſt ſeeds of the accuſation meditated 
againſt him were ſown. It is not certain whether Ariſto- 
phanes was ſuborned by Anytus, and the reſt of Socrates's 


enemies, to compoſe that ſatirical piece againſt him. It is 


very likely, that the declared contempt of Socrates for all 


comedies in general, and for thoſe of Ariſtophanes in par- 
ticular, whilft he profeſſed an extraordinary eſteem for the 


tragedies of Euripides, might be the poet's true motive for 
taking his ' revenge of the philoſopher. However, 1t were, 


Plat. in Apolog. p. 23. 
0 Allan. 1. i ii. c. 13. Plat. in. Apolog Socrat. p. 19. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
Ariſtophanes, to the diſgrace of poetry, lent his pen to the 


malice of Socrates's enemies, or his own reſentment, and 


employed his whole genius and capacity to depreciate the 


beſt and moſt excellent man that ever the pagen world © a 


duced, 
He compoſed a piece called The Clouds, wherein he in- 


troduced the philoſopher, perched in a baſket, and hoiſted 
up amidſt the air and clouds, from whence he vents max- 


1ms, or rather the moſt ridiculous ſubtleties. A very aged 


debtor, who deſires to eſcape the cloſe purſuits of his credi- 
tors, comes to him to be taught the art of tricking them at 
law; to prove by unanſwerable reaſons that he owes them 
nothing; and, in a word, of a very bad, to make à very 
good cauſe. But finding himſelf incapable of any im. 
provements from the ſublime leſſons of his new maſter, he 
brings his ſon to him in his ſtead, This young man ſoon after 


quits his learned ſchool ſo well inſtructed, that at their firſt 
meeting he beats his father, and proves to him by ſubtle, 


but invincible arguments, that he has reaſon for treating 
him in that manner. In every ſcene where Socrates ap- 
Pears, the poet makes him utter a thouſand impertinencies, 
and as many impieties againſt the gods; and in particular 
againſt Jupiter. He makes him talk like a man of the greateſt 
vanity and opinion of himſelf; with an equal contempt for 


all others, who, out of a criminal curiofity, is for pene- 


trating what paſles in the heavens, and for diving into the 


abyſſes of the earth; who boaſts of having always the means 


to make injuſtice triumph; and who is not contented with 
keeping thoſe ſecrets for his own uſe, but teaches them to 


others, and thereby corrupts youth. All this is attended 


with a refined raillery, and a falt, which could not fail of 
pleaſing a people of ſo quick and delicate a taſte as the Athe- 
nians, who were beſides naturally invidious to all tranſcen- 
dent merit. They were ſo much charmed with it, that with- 
out waiting the concluſion of the repreſentation, they or- 

dered the name of Ariſtophanes to be tet down above thoſe 

of all his competitors. 


Socrates, who had been ed that "Wy was to be added 
in the theatre, went thither upon the day to ſee the comedy, 


contrary to his cuſtom; for it was not common for him to 


Pm ² *ꝛ . ie ; 
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goto thoſe aſſemblies, unleſs when ſome new tragedy of Eu- 
ripides was to be performed, who was his intimate friend, 
ae whoſe pieces he eſteemed, upon account of the ſolid 
principles of morality he took care to interſperſe in them. 


It was however obſerved, that he had not patience to wait 
the concluſion of one of them, wherein the actor had begun 
with a dangerous maxim, and went out immediately, without 


conſidering the injury his withdrawing might do his friend's 


reputation. He never went to comedies, unleſs when Alci- 
biades and Critias forced him thither againſt his will, offend- 

ed at the unbounded licence which reigned in them, and 
incapable of ſeeing the reputation of his fellow citizens 

publicly torn in pieces. He was preſent at this without the 
leaſt emotion, and without expreſſing any diſcontent; and 

| ſome ſtrangers being in pain to know who the Socrates 4 

intended by the play was, he roſe up from his ſeat and ſhow. . 


ed himſelf during the whole repreſentation. He told thoſe 


who were near him, and were amazed at his indifference and 
| Patience, that he imagined himſelf at a great entertainment, 
where he was agreeably laughed at, and that i it was neceſſary 
to let raillery paſs. : 
There is no appearance, as 1 e already 1 that | 
Ariſtophanes, though he was not Socrates's friend, had en- 
tered into the black conſpiracy of his enemies, and had any 
thought of occaſioning his deſtruction, It is more probable 
that a poet, who diverted the public at the expence of the 
principal magiſtrates and moſt celebrated generals, was alſo 
willing to make them laugh at the expence of a philoſopher, 
All the guilt was on the ſide of thoſe who envied him, and 
His enemies, who were in hopes of making great uſe of the 
repreſentation of this comedy againſt him. The artifice _ 
was indeed profound, and conceived with ſkill. In acting 


a man upon the ſtage, he 1s only repreſented on his bad, 
weak, or ambiguous ſides. That view of him is followed 
with ridicule, ridicule accuſtoms people to the contempt of 


his perſon, and contempt proceeds to injuſtice. For the 


world are naturally bold in inſulting, abuſing, and injuring 


2 man, when once he becomes the object of their e, 
contempt. 


i Plut, de educ. liber p. 10. 
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Theſe were the firſt blows ſtruck at him, and ſerved as 
an aſſay and trial of the great affair meditated againſt him. 


It lay dormant a long while, and did not break out in twenty 


years afterwards, The troubles of the republic might well 
occaſion that long delay: for it was in that interval the en- 
terpriſe againſt Sicily happened, the event of which was ſo 
unfortunate, that Athens was beſieged and taken by Lyſan- 


der, who changed its form of government, and eſtabliſhed 
the thirty tyrants, that were not h till a very ſmall 


time before the affair we ſpeak of. 


| Melitus then appeared as accuſer, and entered a proceſs 
1 in form againſt Socrates. His accuſation conſiſted of two 


heads. The firſt was, that he did not admit the gods acknow- 


ledged by the republic, and introduced new divinities: the 


ſecond, that he corrupted the youth of Athens; and con- 
cluded with inferring, that ſentence of death _ to pals 


5 againſt him. 


Never had accuſation ſo little atobability; pretext, or 
foundation as this. 


had made it his profeſſion to inftruf the Athenian youth. 


He had advanced no opinions in ſecret, and in the dark. 


His leſſons were given publicly, and in the view of great 
He had always obſerved the ſame 
conduct, and taught the ſame principles. What then could 


be Melitus's motive for this accuſation, after ſuch a length of 
time? How came his zeal for the public good, after having 


been languid and drowſy for ſo many years, to awake on a 
ſudden, and become ſo violent? Is it pardonable, for ſo 


warm and worthy a citizen as Melitus would appear, to have 
continued mute and inactive, whilſt any one corrupted the 


whole youth of that city, by inſtilling ſeditious maxims into 
them, and by inſpiring them with a diſguſt and contempt 
for the eſtabliſhed government ? For he who does not pre- 


vent an evil, when it is in his power, is equally criminal 


with him that commits it. * Libanius ſpeaks thus in a de- 
clamation of his, called the Apology of Socrates. 
continues he, though Melitus, whether out of diſtraction, 
indifference, or real avocation of his affairs, never thought 
for ſo many years of entering an accuſation againſt Socrates; 


Liban. in Apolog. Socrat. p. 645648, 


It was now forty years that Socrates 
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how came it to paſs, that in a city like Athens, which 
abounded with wiſe magiſtrates, and, what 1s more, with 


bold informers, ſo public a conſpiracy as that imputed to 
Socrates, ſhould eſcape the eyes of thoſe, whom either the 


love of their country, or invidious malignity, render ſo vigi- 


lant and attentive? Nothing was ever 4008 teaſible, or more 
void of all probability. d 
As ſoon as the conſpiracy broke out, the friends of 
Socrates prepared for his defence. Lyſias, the moſt able 
orator of his time, brought him an elaborate diſcourſe of his 


compoſing; wherein he had ſet forth the reaſons and mea- 


| ſures of Socrates in all their light, and interſperſed the 
whole with tender and pathetic ſtrokes, Þ capable of moving 
the moſt obdurate hearts. Socrates read it with pleaſure, 

and approved it very much; but as it was more conform- 
able to the rules of rhetoric than the ſentiments and forti- 
tude of a philoſopher, he told him frankly, that it did not 
ſuit him, Upon which Lyſias, having aſked how it was 
poſſible to be well done, and at the ſame time not ſuit him; 
in the ſame manner, ſaid he, uſing according to his cuſtom 
a vulgar compariſon, that an excellent workman might 
bring me magnificent apparel, or ſhoes embroidered with 


gold, to which nothing would be wanting on his part, but 


- which however would not fit me. He perſiſted therefore 


inflexibly i in the reſolution, not to demean himſelf by beg- 
ging ſuffrages in the low abject manner common at that 


time, He employed neither artifice nor the glitter of elo- 


quence. He had no recourſe either to ſolicitation or en- 
treaty, He brought neither his wife nor children to incline 


the judges in his favour by their ſighs and tears. Neverthe- 
leſs, * though he firmly refuſed to make uſe of any voice 


but his own in his defence, and to appear before his judges 


in the ſubmiſſive poſture of a ſuppliant, he did not behave 
in that manner out of pride, or contempt of the tribunal, 
It was from a noble and intrepid aſſurance, reſulting from 
greatneſs of ſoul, and the conſciouſneſs of his truth and in- 


e Cicer. I. i, de Orat. n. 231, 1255 » Quint, Lake k 


* His et talibus adductus Socrates, nec patronum queſf foit ad judicium capitis, nec 


Judlicibus ſupplex fuit 5 adhibuitque liberam contumae iam d nag nitudine animi ductam, non 
e ſuperbia, Cic, Tulc, Queſt. 1. i i. 
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nocence. So that his defence had nothing timorous or weak 
in it, His diſcourſe was bold, manly, generous, without 


paſſion, without emotion, full of the noble liberty of a philo- 
ſopher, with no other ornament but that of truth, and 


brightened univerſally with the character and language of 


innocence. Plato, who was preſent, tranſcribed it after- 
wards, and, without any additions, compoſed from it the 


work, which he calls 1% Apology of Socrates ; one of the 


moſt conſummate maſter- pieces of antiquity. I ſhall here 


make an extract from it. 
pon the day aſſigned. the proceeding commenced i in 
the uſual forms: the parties appeared before the judges, 
and Melitus ſpoke. The worſe his cauſe, and the leſs pro- 

vided it was with proots, the more occaſion he had for ad- 
dreſs and art to cover its weakneſs. He omitted nothing 
that might render the adverſe party odious; and inſtead of 
| reaſons, which could not but fail him, he ſubſtituted the 
deluſive ſhine of a lively and pompous eloquence, Socra- 


tes, in obſerving that he could not tell what impreſſion the 
diſcourſe of his accuſers might make upon the judges, owns, 
that for his part, he ſcarce knew himſelf, they had given 
ſuch artful colouring and likelihood to their arguments, 
though there was not the leaſt word of truth! in all they had 


advanced. | 
k ] have already * that their cocufatiom conſiſted of two 


heads. The firſt regards religion. Socrates enquires, out of 


an impious curioſity, into what paſſes in the heavens, and 


in the bowels of the earth. He denies the gods adored by 


his country, He endeavours to introduce a new worſhip, 


and, if he may be believed, an unknown god inſpires him 
in all his actions. e ſhort, he believes there are o 


gods. 
The ſecond head gelten to the intereſt and government 


of the flate. Socrates corrupts the youth by inſtilling bad 
| ſentiments concerning the divinity into them, by teaching 

them a contempt of the laws, and the order eſtabliſhed in 
the republic; by declaring openly againſt the choice of the 


5 Plat. 1 in Apolog. Socrat. Xenoph. in Apolag. Socrat. & 1 in Memor. 
& Plat. in a Apolog. P. 24. 3 
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magiſtrates by * lot; by exclaiming againſt the public aſſem- 


blies, where he is never ſeen to appear; by teaching the art 


of making the worſt of cauſes good; by attaching the youth 
to himſelf out of a ſpirit of pride and ambition, under the 


pretence of inſtructing them; and by proving to children, 


that they may abuſe their parents with impunity. He glories 


in a pretended oracle, and believes himſelf the wiſeſt of 2 
mankind. He taxes all others with folly, and condemns 


without reſerve all their maxims and actions; conſtituting 
himſelf, by his own authority, the general cenſor and re- 


former of the ſtate. Notwithſtanding which the effetts of 


his leſfons may be ſeen in the perſons of Critias and Alci- 

| biades, his moſt intimate friends, who have done great miſ- 

_ chiefs to their country, and have been the moſt wicked of 
Citizens, and the moſt abandoned of men. 


This concluded with recommending to the judges, to be 
very much upon their guard againſt the dazzling eloquence _ 
of Socrates, and to ſuſpect extremely the inſinuating and 

artificial turns of addrels, which he would employ to deceive 


them. 


fimplicity, and no art. 


m He then proceeds to as, Upon wha. founda- : 


tion can it be alleged, that he does not acknowledge the gods 
ok the republic; he, who has been often ſeen to ſacrifice in 


his own houſe, and in the temples? Can it be doubted 


whether he uſes divination or not, whilft it is made a crime 


in him to report, that he received counſels from a certain 


divinity, and thence concluded that he aims at introducing 


new deities? But in this he innovates nothing more than 
others, who, putting their faith in divination, obſerve the 


flight of birds, conſult the entrails of victims, and remark 
even words and accidental encounters; different means, 


! Plat. p. 17. m Plat. p. 27. Xenoph. p. 70g. 

* Socrates in reality did not approve this manner of elefting the magiſtrates» 
He obſerved, that when a pilot, a muſician, or an architect is wanted, nobody 
is willing to take him at a venture; though the faults of theſe people are far 
from being of the great importance of thoſe errors, which are committed in 
the adminiſtration of the republic, Xenorn. Memorab, I. i. p. 713. 


1 Socrates began his diſcourſe with this point, and declar- 
ed that he would ſpeak to the judges as it was his cuſtom to 
talk in his common e that is to ſay, with much 
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HISTORY OF THE 
which the gods employ to give mankind a foreknowledge 
of the future. Old or new, it is ſtill evident that Socrates 


acknowledges divinities, by the confeſſion of even Melitus 


himſelf, who in his information avers that he believes 


dæmons, that is to ſay, ſubaltern ſpirits, the offspring of the 


gods. Now every man who believes the AY; of the 
gods, believes the gods. 

As to what relates to the impious enquiries into natural 
things imputed to him; without deſpiſing or condemning 


thoſe who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of phyſics, he de- 
clares, that as for him, he had entirely devoted himſelf to 


what concerns moral virtue, the conduct of life, and the rules 
of government, as to a knowledge infinitely more uſeful than 


any other; and he calls upon all thoſe who have been hearers, 


to come forth and belie him if he does not ſay what is true. 
I am accuſed of corrupting the youth, and of inſtilling 


dangerous maxims into them, as well in regard to the wor- 


ſhip of the gods, as the rules of government. You know, 
Athenians, that I never made it my profeſſion to teach, nor 
can envy, however violent againſt me, reproach me. with 


having ever ſold my inſtruktions. I have an undeniable 
evidence for me in this reſpect, which is my poverty. Al- 
ways equally ready to communicate my thoughts either to 
the rich or poor, and to give them entire leiſure to queſtion 
or anſwer me, I lend myſelf to every one who is deſirous of 
becoming virtuous; and if, amongſt thoſe who hear me, there 
are any who prove either good or bad, neither the virtues of 
the one, nor the vices of the other, to which I have not con- 


tributed, are to be aſcribed to me. My whole employment 


is to perſuade the young and old againſt too much love for 

the body, for riches, and all other precarious things, of 
whatſoever nature they be, and againſt too little regard for 
the ſoul, which ought to be the object of their affection: for 


L inceſſantly urge to you, that virtue does not proceed from 
riches, but on the contrary riches from virtue; and that all 


the other goods of human life, as well public as private, 


have their ſource in the ſame principle. / 
« If to ſpeak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I con- 


lels, Athenians, that I am guilty, and deſerve to be puniſhed. 


_ ® Nenoph, p. 710, 
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If what I ſay be not true, it is moſt eaſy to convict me of 
my falſehood. I ſee here a great number of my diſciples ; 


| they have only to appear. But, perhaps, the reſerve and 


conſideration for a maſter, who has inſtrufted them, will 


prevent them from declaring againſt me: at leaſt their 
fathers, brothers, and uncles cannot, as good relations and 


good citizens, diſpenſe with their not ſtanding forth to de- 


mand vengeance againſt the corrupter of their ſons, brothers, 


and nephews. But theſe are the perſons who take upon 


them my defence, and intereſt themſelves in the ſucceſs of 
my cauſe. 


«0 Paſs on me what ſentence you pleaſe, Athenidns; but 
I can neither repent nor change my conduct. I mult not 
abandon or ſuſpend a function, which God himſelf has im- 


poſed on me. Now he has charged me with the care of 


inſtructing my fellow citizens. If after having faithfully _ 
kept all the poſts, wherein I was placed by our generals at 
Potidæa, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of death ſhould 


at this time make me abandon that in which the Divine Pro- 


vidence has placed me, by commanding me to paſs my life 


in the ſtudy of philoſophy for the inſtruction of myſelf and 


others; this would be a moſt criminal deſertion indeed, and 


make me highly worthy of being cited before this tribunal, 


as an impious man who does not believe the gods. Should 


you reſolve to acquit me for the future, I ſhould not heſitate 


to make anſwer, Athenians, I honour and love you, but I 
ſhall chooſe rather to obey * God than you, and to my lateſt 


breath ſhall never renounce my philoſophy, nor ceaſe to 
exhort and reprove you according to my cuſtom, by telling 
each of you, when you come in my way, My f good friend, 


and citizen of the moſt famous city in the world for wiſdom 
and valour, are you not aſhamed to have no other thoughts 


than that of amaſſing wealth, and of acquiring glory, credit, 


and dig nities, whilſt you negled the treaſures of prudence, 
truth, and wiſdom, and take no pains in rendering your ſoul 
as ges and edles as it 1s capable of uf 


1 Plat. p · 28, 29. 
* ac Tw Nr C 7 f. . 
+ The Greek ſignifies, 0 beſt of men, w apr: aguy 3 which was an unge 


manner of accoſting. 
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which the gods employ to give mankind a foreknowledge 


of the future. Old or new, it is ſtill evident that Socrates 
acknowledges divinities, by the confeſſion of even Melitus 
himſelf, who in his information avers that he believes 
dæmons, that is to ſay, ſubaltern ſpirits, the offspring of the 
gods. Now every man who believes the offspring of the 
gods, believes the gods. 

'n As to what relates to the 1 impious enquiries into natural 
things imputed to him; without deſpiſing or condemnin 


_ thoſe who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of phyſics, he de- 


clares, that as for him, he had entirely devoted himſelf to 
what concerns moral virtue, the condutt of life, and the rules 


of government, as to a knowledge infinitely more uſeful than 


any other; and he calls upon all thoſe who have been hearers, 


to come forth and belie him if he does not ſay what is true. 


J am accuſed of corrupting the youth, and of inſtilling 
dangerous maxims into them, as well in regard to the wor- 


ſhip of the gods, as the rules of government. You know, 
Athenians, that I never made it my profeſſion to teach, nor 


can envy, however violent againſt me, reproach me. with 


having ever fold my inſtruttions. I have an undeniable 


evidence for me in this reſpect, which is my poverty. Al- 


ways equally ready to communicate my thoughts either to 


the rich or poor, and to give them entire leiſure to queſtion 
or anſwer me, I lend myſelf to every one who is deſirous of 
becoming virtuous; and if, amongſt thoſe who hear me, there 
are any who prove either good or bad, neither the virtues of 


the one, nor the vices of the other, to which I have not con- 


tributed, are to be aſcribed to me. My whole employment 
is to perſuade the young and old againſt too much love for 
the body, for riches, and all other precarious things, of 
whatſoever nature they be, and againſt too little regard for 


the ſoul, which ought to be the object of their affection: for 
1 inceſſantly urge to you, that virtue does not proceed from 


riches, but on the contrary riches from virtue; and that all 

the other goods of human life, as well public as private, 

have their ſource in the fame principle. 

« If to ſpeak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I con- 

lels, Athenians, that I am guilty, and Nelerve: to be Prnimed, 
u Nenoph, p. 710. 
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If what I ſay be not true, it is moſt eaſy to convict me of 
my fal ſehood. I ſee here a great number of my diſciples ; 
they have only to appear. But, perhaps, the reſerve and 
conſideration for a maſter, who has inſtructed them, will 
prevent them from declaring againſt me: at leaſt their 


fathers, brothers, and uncles cannot, as good relations and 


good citizens, diſpenſe with their not ſtanding forth to de- 
mand vengeance againſt the corrupter of their ſons, brothers, 


and nephews. But theſe are the perſons who take upon 
them my defence, and intereſt themſelves in the ſucceſs of 


my cauſe. 


« Paſs on me what ſentence you pleaſe, A ke 


I can neither repent nor change my conduct. I muſt not 
abandon or ſuſpend a function, which God himſelf has im- 
poſed on me. Now he has charged me with the care of 


inſtructing my fellow citizens. If after having faithfully 


kept all the poſts, wherein I was placed by our generals at 
Potidza, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of death ſhould 
at this time make me abandon that in which the Divine Pro- 


vidence has placed me, by commanding me to paſs my life 
in the ſtudy of philoſophy for the inſtruction of myſelf and 
others; this would be a moſt criminal deſertion indeed, and 


make me highly worthy of being cited before this tribunal, 


as an impious man who does not believe the gods. Should 
you reſolve to acquit me for the future, I ſhould not heſitate 
to make anſwer, Athenians, I honour and love you, but I 


ſhall chooſe rather to obey * God than you, and to my lateſt 
breath ſhall never renounce my philoſophy, nor ceaſe to 


exhort and reprove you according to my cuſtom, by telling 


each of you, when you come in my way, My F good friend, 


and citizen of the moſt famous city in the world for wiſdom 
and valour, are you not aſhamed to have no other thoughts 


than that of amaſſing wealth, and of acquiring glory, credit, 


and dignittes, whilſt you negled the treaſures of prudence, . 
truth, and wiſdom, and take no pains in rendering your ſoul , 


as good and perfect as it is capable of * 
| Plat, p. 28, 29. 


* Ti: 00/4%6 Tw Jew [AtNAEV 1 vd. 
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„ am reproached with abje& fear and meanneſs of 


ſpirit, for being ſo buſy in imparting my advice to every 


one 1n private, and for having always avoided to be prefent 
in your aſſemblies to give my counſels to my country. I 
think I have ſufficiently proved my courage and fortitude 
both in the field, where I have borne arms with you, and 
in the ſenate, when I alone oppofed the unjuſt ſentence you 
pronounced againſt the ten captains, who had not taken up 


and interred the bodies of thoſe who were killed or drowned 
in the ſea fight near the ifland Arginuſæ; and when, upon 


more than one occaſion, I oppoſed the violent and cruel 


orders of the thirty tyrants. What is it then that has pre- 
vented me from appearing in your aſſemblies? It is that 
dæmon, that voice divine, which you have ſo often heard 

me mention, and Melitus has taken ſo much pains to ridi. 


cule. That ſpirit has attached itſelf to me from my infancy : 
it is a voice, which I never hear, but when it would prevent 


me from perſiſting in ſomething I have reſolved, for it never 


exhorts me to undertake any thing. It is the ſame being, 
that has always oppoſed me, when I would have intermed- 
dled in the affairs of the republic; and that with the greateſt 
reaſon; for I ſhould have been amongſt the dead long ago, 


had I been concerned in the meaſures of the flate, without 
— any thing to the advantage of myſelf, or our coun- 


'Do not take it ill, I beſeech you, if I ſpeak my 


| Sd without diſguiſe, and with truth and freedom. 
Every man who would generouſly oppoſe a whole people, 


either amongſt us or elſewhere, and who inflexibly applies 


himſelf to prevent the violation of the laws, and the practice 
of iniquity in a government, will never do fo long with im- 


punity. It is abſolutely neceſſary for him, who would con- 
tend for juſtice, if he has any thoughts of living, to remain 


in a private ſtation, and never to have any ſhare in public 
affairs. | 


«« 4 For the reſt, Athenians, FP in the extreme danger I 


now am, I do no: imitate the behaviour of thoſe, who upon. 
| leſs emergencies have izuplored and ſupplicated their judges 


with tears, and have braußht forth their children, relations, 
and friends, it is not throngu pride and obſtinacy, or any 
v Plat. p. 31. 9 Plat. p. 3t OL 
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contempt for you, but ſolely for your honour, and for that 
of the whole city. You ſhould know, that there are amon oft 
our citizens, thoſe who do not regard death as an evil, and 
- who give that name only to injuſtice and infamy. At my 
age, and with the reputation, true or falſe, which I have, 
would it be conſiſtent for me, after all the leſſons I have 
given upon the contempt of death, to be afraid of it myſelf, 


and to belie in my laſt action all the principles and . 


ments of my paſt life. 


But without ſpeaking of 1 my fame, which I ſhould BAS. 


tremely 1 injure by ſuch a conduct, I do not think it allow- 


able to entreat a judge, nor to be abſolved by ſupplications: 
he ought to be perſuaded and convinced. The judge does 
not ſit upon the bench to ſhow favour by violating the laws, 
but to do juſtice in conforming to them. He does not 
ſwear to diſcharge with impunity whom he pleaſes; but to 


do juſtice where it is due. We ought not therefore to ac- 
_ cuſtom you to perjury, nor you to ſuffer yourſelves to be 
| accuſtomed to it; for in ſo doing, both the one and the 

other of us equally 3 injure Juſtice: and religion, and both are 
criminals. 


„Do not, therefore, expect from me, Athenians, that 1 bY 


ſhould have recourſe amongſt you to means which I believe 
neither honeſt nor lawful; eſpecially upon this occaſion, 


wherein I am accuſed of impiety by Melitus, For; 4t-1 
{hould influence you by my prayers, and thereby indnce 


you to violate your oaths, it would be undeniably evident, 
that I teach you not to believe in the gods; and even in de- 
tending and juſlifying myſelf, ſhould furniſh my adverſaries 


with arms againſt me, and prove that I believe no divinity. 


But I am very far from ſuch bad thoughts. I am more con- 


vinced of the exiſtence of God than my accuſers, and ſo 
convinced, that I abandon myſelf to God and you, that you 


| may Judge of me as you ſhall deem beſt for you rh elves and 


"me; 
Socrates * pronounced this diſcourſe * h a firm and intre- 
pid tone. His air, his action, his viſage, expreſſed nothing 


of the accuſed : he ſeemed the mailer of his Judges, from 


* Socrates ita in judicio capitis pro | tþſe dixit, ut non ſupplex aut eus, e mag 5 


aut dominus videretur ee judicum. Cle. J. 1. de Orat. n. 234. 
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the aſſurance and greatneſs of ſoul with which he ſpoke, 
without, however loſing any thing of the modeſty natural to 
him. So noble and majeſtic a deportment diſpleaſed and 
gave offence. It is common for judges *, who look upon 


| themſelves as the abſolute diſpenſers of life and death to ſuch 
as are before them, to expett, out of a ſecret tendency of 
mind, that they ſhould appear in their preſence with humble 
ſubmiſſion and reſpectful awe: an homage which ep: think 


due to their ſupreme authority. 


This was what happened now. Melitus, however, had 
not at firſt the fifth part of the voices. We have reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that the judges aſſembled upon this occaſion might 


amount to five hundred, without reckoning the preſident. 
The law condemned the accuſer to pay a fine of athouſand 


drachmas 4, if he had not the fifth part of the ſuffrages. This 
law had been wiſely eſtabliſhed, to check the boldneſs and 
impudence of calumniators. Melitus had been obliged to 
pay this fine, if Anytus and Lycon had not joined him, and 
| preſented themſelves alſo as the accuſers of Socrates. Their 
credit drew over a great number of voices, and there were 
two hundred and fourſcore againſt Socrates, and, in conſe- 
- quence, only two hundred and twenty for him. He wanted 
no more than thirty-one ꝓ to have been acquitted ; for he 
would then have had two hundred and * which 
would have been the majority. 


By this firſt ſentence the judges only Weed Socrates 


ate; without decreeing him any & penalty. For when the 
law did not determine the puniſhment, and when a crime 
_ againſt the ſtate was not in queſtion (in which manner 1 


conceive Cicero's terms, fraus capitalis, may be underſtood) 


the perſon found guilty had a right to chooſe the penalty he 
thought he deſerved. Upon his anſwer the Judges delibe- 


* Odit judex fere litigantis ſecuritatem; ow Jus fun alba, tacttus rererentiam 


. Oe QuinT, I. iv. c. 1. 


+ 500 leres. 


2 3 The text varies in Plato; it 8 thirty-three or r thingy, whence i it is pro- 
bably defective. | | 


5 Primis ſententiis flatuehant tantum judices damnarent an 2 abſolverent. Erat * 


Attenis, reo damnato, ſi fraus capitalis non efſet, quaſi pen eſtimatio. Ex ſententia, cua 


judicibus daretur, interrogabatuy reus, quam quaſt | a ſtimationem commeruiſſe ſe mat 


£67: fiterehure Cic. 1.1 1. de Orar. n. 231, 2% 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS, 
rated a ſecond time, and afterwards paſſed their final ſen- 


tence. Socrates was informed that he might demand an 


abatement of the penalty, and change the condemnation of 
death into baniſhment, impriſonment, or a fine. He replied 
generouſly, that he would chooſe neither of thoſe puniſh- 


ments, becauſe that would be to acknowledge himſelf guil- 

ty. Athenians,” ſaid he, © to keep you no longer in ſuſ- 
penſe, as you oblige me to ſentence myſelf according to 
what I deſerve, I condemn myſelf for having paſſed my life 
in inſtructing yourſelves and your children; for having 


neglected with that view my domeſtic affairs, and all public 
employments, and dignities; for having devoted myſelf en- 


tirely to the ſervice of my country, in labouring inceſſantly 
to render my fellow- citizens virtuous. I condemn myſelt, 
I fay, to be maintained in the Prytaneum at the expence of 
the republic for the reſt of my life.“ * This laſt anſwer ſo 
+ much offended the judges, that they condemned him to 
drink the hemlock, a pena very much in uſe nung 


them. 


This ſentence did not ſhake the 1 of Socrates 
in the leaſt, «I am going,” ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to 


his judges with a noble tranquillity, „ to ſuffer death by 


your order, to which nature had condemned me from the 
firſt moment of my birth; but my accuſers will ſuffer no leſs 
from infamy and injuſtice by the decrees of truth. Did 
you expect from me, that to extricate myſelf out of your 
| hands, I ſhould have employed, according to the cuſtom, 
. flattery, and pathetic expreſſions, and the timorous and 
creeping behaviour of a ſuppliant? But in trials, as well 
as War an honeſt x man ought not to uſe all ſorts of means for 


* Plat. p. 29. 


* It appears in Plato, that 7 this diſcourſe, Socrates, without doubt to 


remove from him all imputation of pride and contumacy, modeſtly offered to 
pay a fine proportionate to his indigence, that is to ſay, one mina (fifty 
livres) and that at the inſtances of his friends, who had bound themſelves for 


him, he roſe in his offer to thirty minze. PLAT. in Apolog. Socrat. p. 38. But 
Xenophon poſitively aſſerts the contrary, p. 705. This difference may be re- 


conciled, perhaps, by ſuppoſing that Socrates refuſed at firſt to make any of- 
ter, and that he ſuffered himſelf at length to be overcome by the earneſt lo- 


licitations of his friends. 


+ Cujus reſponſo fic judices exarſerunt, ut od tis hominen: innocent if num cen dem. 
narent. Cic. I. i. de Orat. n. 235. | 
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HISTORY OF THE 
the preſervation of his life. It is equally diſhonourable 
both in the one and the other, to ranſom 1t only by prayers 
and tears, and all thoſe other abject methods, you {ee every 
day practiſed by people in my preſent condition.” 


Apollodorus, who was one of his friends and diſciples, 


having advanced to him to expreſs his grief for his dying 
innocent: © What,” replied he with a ſmile, would you 


have had me die guilty ?” 

Plutarch, to fhow, that only our weakeſt part, the body, 
is in the power of man; but that there is another infinitely 
more noble part of us entirely ſuperior to their threats, and 


inacceſſible to their inflictions, cites theſe admirable words 
of Socrates which are more applicable to his judges than his 


accuſers, Anytus and Melitus may kill me, but they can- 


not hurt me.” As if he had ſaid, in the language of the 
Pagans, Fortune may deprive me of my goods, my health, 
N an my life; but I have a treaſure within me, of which no 


violence can deprive me, I mean virtue, innocence, forti- 
tude, and greatneſs of mind. : 
This great man *, fully convinced of the principle be had 


ſo often inculcated to his diſciples, that guilt is the only evil 


a wiſe man ought to fear, choſe rather to be deprived of 
ſome years, which he might have to live, than to forfeit in 
an inſtant the glory of his whole paſt life, in diſhonouring 
himſelf for ever by the ſhameful behaviour he was adviſed 


to obſerve with his judges. Sceing that his own times had 
but a flight knowledge of him, he referred himſelf from it 


to the Judgment of poſterity, and by the generous ſacrifice _ 
of a very advanced lite, acquired and aſſured to o himſelf the 
eltcem and admiration of all ſucceeding oy : 
De Anim. Tranquil. p. 475. | 

* Maluit vir ſapientiſſimus quod fupereſſet ex vita ſibi perire, quam a prote- 
Tijjet et quando ab hominabus ſui temporis parum intelli g ebatur, poſterorum fe judiciis re- 


ſervavit, brew detrimento Jam ultima Jeneiutis a rum feculorum o. omnum confecutus, 
OuiNT, I. i. c. 1. 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


SECT. VII. Socrates refuſes to eſcape out of Priſon. He 
paſſes the laſt Day of his Liſe in diſcourſing with his 


Friends upon the Immortality of the Soul. He drinks 


the Poiſon. Puniſhment of hs blo Honours * 
to has Memory, 


A the ſentence had been paſſed upon ki, * So- 
crates with the ſame intrepid aſpect with which he 
had held the tyrants in awe, went forward towards the pri- 

ſon, which loſt that name, ſays Seneca, when he entered it, 
and became the reſidence of virtue and probity. His friends 


followed him thither, and continued to viſit him during 


thirty days, which paſſed between his condemnation hd 


death. The cauſe of that long delay was, the Athenians ſent _ 


5 every year a ſhip to the iſle of Delos, to offer certain ſacri- 


fices; and it was prohibited to put any perſon to death in 
the city, from the time the prieſt of Apollo had crowned the 
poop of this veſſel, as a ſignal of its departure, till the ſame 

veſſel ſhould return. So that ſentence having been paſſed 


upon Socrates the day after that ceremony began, 1t was ne- 

ceſſary to defer the execution of It for thirty ny 8, during 
tlie continuance of this voyage. 

In this long interval death had ſalkeicat. opportunity to 

preſent itſelf beſore his eyes in all its terrors, and to put his 

conſtancy to the proof, not only by the h rigour of a 


dungeon, and the irons upon his legs, but by the continua! 


proſpett and cruel expectation of an event, of which nature 
18 always abhorrent. In this ſad condition he did not 


ceaſe to enjoy that profound tranquillity of mind, which his 


friends had always admired in him. He entertained them 
with the ſame temper he had always expreſſed, and Crito 


obſerves, that the evening before his death, he flept as 08 TE 


ably as at any other time. He compoſed allo a by my 


t Plat. in Criton. 
* 1 eodem illo vultu, quo aliq nd futus trig inta tyrannos in ordine. 
carcerem antravt, ignominiam bj 10 o dartr: e Neque enim poterat « 
in quo Socrates erat. SSN EC. Ge Conſol. ad Helvet. c xIiIi. 
Socrates carcerem intrando urs gavit, oinnigue Roneftronem cus i re ! 
beat. c. xxvii. 


— 
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honour of Apollo and INS, and — 'Y one of Aſop s fa- 


bles into verſe. 


The day before, or the ſame day that the ſhip was tO ar- 
rive from Delos, the return of which was to be followed by 
the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate friend, came to 
him early in the morning to let him know that bad news, 


and at the ſame time that it depended only upon himſelf to 
quit the priſon; that the gaoler was gained; that he would 
| find the doors open, and offered him a ſafe retreat in Theſ- 


ſaly. Socrates laughed at this propoſal, and aſked him, 


whether he knew any place out of Attica, where people 
did not die?” Crito urged the thing very ſeriouſly, and 


preſſed him to take the ad vantage of ſo precious an oppor- 


tunity, adding arguments upon arguments to induce his 


conſent, and to engage him to reſolve upon his eſcape. 
Without mentioning the inconſolable grief he ſhould ſuffer 
for the death of ſuch a friend, how ſhould he ſupport the re. 

proaches of an infinity of people, who would believe that it 


Was in his power to have ſaved him, but that he would not ſa- 
crifice a ſmall part of his wealth for that purpoſe? Can the 
people ever be perſuaded that ſo wiſe a man as Socrates 
would not quit his priſon, when he might do it with all pol- 
ſible ſecurity? Perhaps he might fear to expole his friends, 
or to occaſion the loſs of their fortunes, or even of their 
lives or liberty. Ought there to be any thing more dear and 


precious to them than the preſervation of Socrates? Even 


ſtrangers themſelves diſpute that honour with them; many 
of whom hive come expreſsly with conſiderable ſums of 


money to purchaſe his eſcape; and declare, that they ſhould 
think themſelves highly honoured to receive him amongſt 
them, and to ſupply him abundantly with all he ſhould have 
occaſion for. Ought he to abandon himſelf to enemies, 
who have occaſioned his being condemned unjuſtly, and can 
he think it allowable to betray his own cauſe? Is it not eſ- 
ſential to his goodneſs and juſtice to ſpare his fellow-citizens 


the guilt of innocent blood ? But 11 all theſe motives can- 


not alter him, and he is not c-. oncerned in regard to himſelf, 


can he be infenſible to the intereſts of his children? In | 


what a condition does he leave them? And can he torget the 
fatl: zer, to remember only the philoſopher? 
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Socrates, after having heard him with attention, praiſed 
his zeal, and expreſſed his gratitude but before he could 


give into his opinion, was for examining whether 1t was juſt 


for him to depart out of priſon without the conſent of the 
Athenians. The queſtion therefore here, is to know whe- 
ther a man condemned to die, though unjuſtly, can without 
a crime eſcape from juſtice and the laws? I do not know, 
whether, even amongſt us, there are not many perſons to 
be found who believe that this may be made a queſtion. 


- Socrates begins with removing every thing foreign to the 


| ſubject, and comes immediately to the bottom of the affair. 
« ] ſhould certainly rejoice extremely, moſt dear Crito, that 
you could perſuade me to quit this place, but cannot re- 


ſolve to do ſo, without being firſt perſuaded. We ought 


not to be in pain upon what the people ſay, but for what 
the ſole Judge of all that is juſt or unjuſt ſhall pronounce 


upon us, and that alone 1s truth, Al] the conſiderations 
you have alleged, as to money, reputation, family, prove no- 


thing, unleſs you ſhow me, that what; you propoſe is juſt and 


lawful. It is a received and conſtant principle with us, 


that all 1 injuſtice 1s ſhametul and fatal to him who commits 


it, whatever men may ſay, or whatever good or evil may be 


conlequential of it. We have always reaſoned from this 
principle even to our lateſt days, and have never departed in 
the leaſt from it. Would it be poſſible, dear Crito, that at 
our age our moſt ſerious diſcourſes ſhould reſemble thoſe 
of infants, who ſay yes and no almoſt in the ſame breath, and 


have nothing of Gxed and deter minate?” At cach propo- 
lition he waited Crito's anſwer and aſſent.” 


„Let us therefore reſume our principles, and ts 
to make ule of them at this time. It has always been a 
maxim with us, that it is never allowable upon any pretence - 
whatſoever to commit injuſtice, not even in regard to thoſe 


who 11jure us, nor to return evil for evil, and that when 
we have once engaged our word, we are bound to keep it 
inviolably; no intereſt being capable to diſpenſe with it. 
Now, if at the time I ſhould Pad ready to make my eſcape, the 
laws and republic ſhould pre themſelves in a body be- 

fore me, what could I ani wer to the following queſtions 
which they might put to ne? What are you going to do, 
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Socrates? To fly from juſtice in this manner, is it auglit 
elſe but ruining entirely the laws and the republic? Do 
you believe, that a ſlate ſubſiſts, after juſtice is not only no 

longer in force in it, but is even corrupted, ſubverted, and 


trod under foot by particulars? But, ſay I, the republic 
has done me injuſtice, and has ſentenced me wrongtully. 


Have you forgot, the laws would reply that you are under 
an agreement with us to ſubmit your private) judgment to the 
republic? You were at liberty, if our government and con- 


ſtitutions did not ſuit you, to retire and ſettle yourſelf elſe- 


where: but a reſidence of ſeventy years in our city, ſuffici- 
ently denotes, that our plan has not diſpleaſed you, and that 


you have complied with it from an entire knowledge and 
experience of it, and out of choice. In effect you owe all 
you are, and all you poſſeſs, to it: birth, nurture, education, 


and eſtabliſhment; for all theſe proceed from the tuition 


and protection of the republic. Do you believe yourſelf | 


free to break through engagements with her, which you 
have confirmed by more than one oath? Though ſhe ſhould 
intend to deſtroy you, can you render her evil for evil, and 
injury for injury ? Have you a right to act in that manner 


with your father and mother; and do you not know, that 
your country is more conſiderable, and more worthy of re- 
Aſpect, before God and man, than either father or mother, or 


all the relations in the world together; that your country in 
to be honoured. and revered, to be complied with in her 
exceſſes, and to be treated with tenderneſs and kindneſs, 


even in her moſt violent proceedings? In a word, that ſhe is 


either to be reclaimed by wiſe counſels and reſpectful re- 


monſtrances, or to be obeyed 1 in her commands, and ſuffered 
without murmuring in all ſhe ſhall decree? As for your 


children, Socrates, your friends will render them all the 


ſervices in their power; at leaſt the Divine Providence will 
not be wanting to them. Reſign yourſelf therefore to our 
" reaſons, and take the counſel of thoſe who have given you 


birth, nurture, and education. Set not ſo high a value upon 
your children, your life, or any thing 1 in che world as juf- 


tice; fo {hall it come to paſs, that when you appear betore 


the tribunal of Pluto, you. will not beat a loſs to defend 
Y ourlelt 1 in the preſence of your judges, But if you demean 
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yourſelf otherwiſe, we ſhall continue your enemies as long 


as you live, without ever affording you relaxation or re- 
poſe; and when you are dead, our lifters, the laws in the 
regions below, will be as little favourable to you; knowing 
that you have been guilty of uſing your utmoſt endeavours 
to deſtroy us.” e 

Socrates obſerved to Crito, that he ſeemed to have a per- 


felt ſenſe of all he had ſaid, and that the force of his reaſons 


had made fo ſtrong and irreſiſtible an impreſſion upon his 
mind, that they entirely engroſſed him, and left him neither 
thoughts nor words to object. Crito agreeing in effect that 
he had nothing to reply, continued ſilent, and withdrew 
from his friend. At length the fatal ſhip returned to 
Athens, which was in a manner the ſignal for the death of 
Socrates. The next day all his friends, except Plato, who 
was ſick, repaired to the priſon early in the morning. The 
gaoler deſired them to wait a little, becauſe the cleven 
magiſtrates (who had the direction of the priſons) were at 
that time ſignifying to the priſoner, that he was to die the 
ſame day. Preſently after they entered, and found Socrates, 


whoſe* chains had been taken off, ſitting by Xantippe his 


wite, who held one of his children in her arms. As ſoon 
as ſhe perceived them, ſetting up great cries, ſobbing, and 
tearing her face and hair, ſhe made the priſon reſound with 


her complaints, O my dear Socrates, your friends are 


come to fee you this day for the laſt time!” He deſired that 


ſhe might be taken away, and ſhe was immediately carried 


home. 


Socrates paſled the reſt of the day with his friends, and 
diſcourſed with them with his uſual cheerfulneſs and tran- 


quillity. The ſubject of converſation was the moſt important 
and belt adapted to the preſent conjuncture, that is to ſay, 
the immortality of the foul, What gave occaſion to this 


_ diſcourſe, was a queſtion introduced in a manner by chance, 
whether a true philoſopher ought not to deſire and take pains 


to die? This propoſition, taken too literally, implied an 


u Plat, in Phæd. P · 595 &c. 4 


At Athens, as ſoon as ſentence was pronounced upon a criminal, he was 


unbound, and couſidered as the vigim of 
lul to keep in chains. | 


death, whom it was no longer laws 
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opinion, that a philoſopher might kill himſelf. Socrates 
ſhows that nothing is more unjuſt than this notion, and that 
man, appertaining to God, who formed and placed him with 


his own hand in the poſt he poſleſſes, cannot abandon it 


without his permiſſion, nor depart from life without his or- 


der. What is it then that can induce a philoſopher to en— 
tertain this love for death? It can be only the hope of 
that happineſs which he expects in another life, and that 

hope can be founded only upon the opinion of the ſoul's 
_ immortality, 


Socrates employed the laſt day of his life in ee einig 
his friends upon this great and important ſubject, from 
which converſation Plato's admirable dialogue, intitled 
The Phadon, is wholly taken. He explains to his friends 


all the arguments for believing the ſoul immortal, and re- 


futes all the objections againſt it, which are very near the 
ſame as are made at this day. This treatiſe is too long for 


me to attempt an abſtract of it. 


xn Before he anſwers any of theſe objections, he deplores . 


a a misfortune common enough amongſt men, who, in con- 


ſequence of hearing ignorant perſons, who contradict and 
doubt every thing, diſpute, and believe there is nothing cer- 


| tain. Is it not a great misfortune, dear Phædon, that hav- 


ing reaſons which are true, certain, and very eaſy to be un- 


derſtood, there ſhould, however be thoſe in the world, who 
are not at all affected with them, from their having heard 
| thoſe frivolous diſputes, wherein all things appear ſome- 
times true and ſometimes falſe. Theſe unjuſt and unreaſon- 


able men, inſtead of blaming themſelves for theſe doubts, 
or charging the narrowneſs of their ſenſe with them, from 


aſcribing the defect to the reaſons themſelves, proceed at 
length to a deteſtation of them; and believe themſelves 
more knowing and judicious than all others, becaule they 


imagine they are the only perſons, who comprehend, that 
there is nothing true or certain in the nature of things.” 
Socrates demonſtrates the injuſtice of this proceeding. 
He obſerves, that of two things equally uncertain, it con- 
filts with wiſdom to chooſe that which is moſt advantageous 
with leaſt hazard, * If what I advance,” ſays he, vpon 


A Plut. p. 95 91. 
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the immortality of the ſoul, proves true, it 1 good to be- 


lieve it; and if, after my death, it proves falſe, I ſhall al- 


ways have the advantage from it, to have been leſs ſenſible 
here of the evils which generally attend human life.“ 

This reaſoning * of Socrates (which, we are to ſuppoſe, can 
be only real and true in the mouth of a Chriſtian) is very 
remarkable. If what I fay is true, 1 gain all things, whilſt 


I hazard very little ; and if ry I loſe nothing; on the 
. contrary, I am ſtill a great gair 


Socrates does not confine. melt to the mere ſpecula- 
tion of this great truth, that the ſoul is immortal; he draws 


uſeful and neceſſary concluſions from it for the conduct of 


life; in explaining what the hope of a happy eternity de- | 
mand; from man, that it be not fruſtrated, and that inſtead 85 
of attaining the rewards prepared for the good, they do not 


experience the puniſhments allotted for the wicked. The 
philoſopher here ſects forth theſe great truths, which a con- 
ſtant tradition, though very much obſcured by fiction and 


fable, had always preſerved amongſt the Pagans. The laſt 
judgment of the righteous and wicked; the eternal puniſlil- 
ments to which great criminals are condemned; a place 
of peace and joy without end for the ſouls that retain their 
purity and innocence, or which, during this life, have ex- 
piated their offences by repentance and fatisfaftion ; and 
an intermediate ſtate, in which they purify e e for 


a certain time, from leſs conſiderable crimes, that have not 
been atoned for during this lite. 


1 66 My friends, there is ſtill one thing, which it is very 


Juſt to believe; if the ſoul be immortal, it requires to be 
_ cultivated with attention, not only for what we call the 
time of life, but for that which is to follow, J mean eter- 


nity; and the leaſt neglect in this point may be attended 


with endleſs conſequences. If death were the final difſo- 
lution of being, the wicked would be great gainers in it, 


by being delivered at once from their bodies, their ſouls, 
and their vices: but as the ſoul is immortal, it has no 


other means of being freed from its evils, nor any ſafety for 
1 „Plat. P+ 107. 


* Monſicur Paſcal has expatiated upon this reaſoning in his ſeventh article, 
and deduced from it a demonſtration of infinite ſoree. 
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it but in becoming very good and very wiſe* for it carries 
nothing away with it, but its good or bad deeds, its virtues. 
or vices, which are commonly the conſequences of the 
education it has received, and the cauſes of eternal happineſs 
or miſery. | 

When the dead are arrived at the fatal rendezvous of 
departed ſouls, whither their & demon condutts them, thev 


are all judged. Thoſe, who have paſled their lives in a 

manner neither entirely criminal nor abſolutely innocent, 
are ſent into a place where they ſuffer pains proportioned 

to their faults, till being purged and cleanſed of their guilt, 
and afterwards reſtored to liberty, they receive the reward 
of the good actions they have done in the body. Thoſe 


who are judged to be incurable upon account of the great- 
neſs of their crimes, who from deliberate will have com- 
mitted facrileges and murders, and other ſuch great of- 


ſences, the fatal deſtiny that paſſes judgment upon them, 
| hurls them into Tartarus, from whence they never depart. 


But thoſe who are found guilty of crimes, great indeed, 


but worthy of pardon ; who have committed violences in 
the tranſports of rage againſt their father and mother, or 
have killed ſome one in a like emotion, and afterwards re. 


pented, theſe ſuffer the ſame puniſhment, and in the ſame 


place with the laſt; but for a time only, till by their prayers 
and ſupplications they have obtained. pardon from thoſe 
they have injured. 


*« But for thoſe who have paſſed through life with pecu— 


har ſanctity of manners, delivered from 3 baſe earthly 


abodes as from a priſon, they are received on high in a pure 


region, which they inhabit; and as philoſophy has ſuffi- 
ciently puriſicd them, they liver without their bodies 


through all eternity in a ſeries of joys and delights it is not 


caſy to deſcribe, and which the ſhortneſs of my time will 


not permit me to explain more at large. 8 
„What I have ſaid will ſuffice, I conceive, to prove that 


ve ought to endeavour ſtrenuouſly, throughout our Whole 
| hves, to acquire virtue and wildom : for you. ſee how. great 


z Plat. p. 113, 114. 
* Damon is a Greek word, which ſignifies ſpirit, genius, and with us, angel. 
+ The reſurrection of the body was unknown to the Pagans, 
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2 reward, and how high a hope 1s propoſed to us. And 
though the immortality of the ſoul were dubious, inſtead 
of appearing a certainty as it does, every wiſe man ought 
to aſſure himſelf, that it is well worth his trouble to riſk his 
belief of it in this manner. And indeed can there be a more 
glorious hazard? We ought to enchant ourſelves with this 
| bleſſed hope; for which reaſon 1 have lengthened this dif- 
courſe ſo much.“ 

Cicero expreſſes 1 theſe noble ſentiments of Corrates with 
his uſual delicacy. * Almoſt at the very moment that he 
held the deadly draught i in his hand, he talked in ſuch a 
manner, as ſhowed that he looked upon death not as a vio- 
lence done to him, but as a means beſtowed upon him of 
| aſcending to heaven. He declared, that upon departing out 
of this life, two ways are open to us; the one leads to the 
place of eternal miſery, ſuch ſouls as have ſullied themſelves 
here below in ſhameful pleaſures and criminal actions; the 
other condutts thoſe to the happy manſions of the gods, 
who have retained their purity upon earth, and have led i IN 
human bodies a hte almoſt divine. 

When Socrates had done ſpeaking, Crito deſired him 
to give him and the reſt of his friends his laſt inſtructions in 
regard to his children, and other affairs, that by executing 
them, they might have the conſolation of doing him ſor he 
pleaſure. I ſhall recommend nothing to you this day, 
replied Socrates, © more than I have alw. ay's done, w hich i 
to take care of yourſelves. You. cannot do yourielves 
greater ſervice, nor do me and my tamily a greater plea- 
ſure.” Crito having aſked him afterwards in what manner 
he thought fit to be buried: As you pleaſe, ſaid Socrates, 
. you « can lay hold of me, and I not | clcape « out ot Your 


- Pag 115—118, 


* Cum bene in manu jam mortiferum illud teneret poculum, locutus ita - ft, ut non ad 
mortem trudi verum in cælum videretur aſcendere. Ita enim cenſelat, Hague diſſeruit: 

duas efſe vias dupliceſque curſus animorum è corpore excedentium. Nav, , git fe humant's 
vitiis contaminaſſent, et fe totos libidinibus, dediſſent quibus coarlati velut domeſlicis vitiis 
atque flagitns ſe inquinaſſent, iis devium quoddam iter eſſe, Secluſuu d concilio deorum « 
qut autem ſe integros caſloſque ſervaviſſent, quibuſque fuiſſet minima cum cor porious con- 
tag io, ſeſeque ab his ſemper ſerocaſſent, eſſentque in cor poribeis humanis vitam imitati deo 


| Ty his ad 158 « guibus Len profecti; red: tum 3 patere, Cie. Tuſc. Quaſi, 
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hands.” At the ſame time looking upon his friends with a 
ſmile: © I can never perſuade Crito that Socrates is he 


who converſes with you, and diſpoſes the ſeveral parts of 
his diſcourſe; for he always imagines that I am what he is 


going to ſee dead ina little while. He confounds me with 


my carcaſe, and therefore aſks me how I would be inter- 
red,” In finiſhing theſe words he roſe up and went to 


| bathe himſelf in a chamber adjoining. After he came out 
of the bath, his children were brought to him, for he had 


three, two very little, and the other grown up. He ſpoke 


to them for ſome time, gave his orders to the women who 
took care of them, and then diſmiſſed them. Being return- 


ed into his chamber he laid him down upon his bed. 
The ſervant of the Eleven entered at the ſame inſtant, 


and having informed him, that the time for drinking the hem. | 


lock was come (which was at ſunſet) the ſervant was ſo 
much affected with ſorrow, that he turned his back and 


fell a weeping. See,“ ſaid Socrates, * the good heart of 


this man! Since my impriſonment he has often come to 
ſee me, and to converſe with me. He is more worthy than 


all his fellows. How heartily the poor man weeps for 
me.” This is a remarkable example, and might teach thoſe 
in an office of this kind how they ought to behave to all 
_ priſoners, but more eſpecially to perſons of merit, when 
they are ſo unhappy as to fall into their hands. The fatal 
cup was brought. Socrates alked what it was neceſſary for 
him to do. Nothing more, replied the ſervant, than, 


as ſoon as you have drank off the draught, to walk about 


till you find your legs grow weary, and afterwards lie 
down upon your bed.” He took the cup without any emo- 
tion or change in his colour or countenance, and regarding 


the man with a ſteady and aſſured look, . Well,” ſaid he, 


« what ſay you of this drink; may one make a libation out 
of 1t?” Upon being told that there was only cnough for 


one doſe: „At leaſt,” continued he, „we may ſay our 
_ Prayers to the gods, as it is our duty ; and implore them 


to make our exit from this world, and our laſt lage happy; 
which is what 1 moſt ardently beg of them.” After hav- 
ing {poken theſe words he kept lence for ſome time, and 


hen drank off the whole draught with an amazing tran- 
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quillity, and a ſerenity of aſpett not to be expreſſed or 


conceived. 
Till then his friends with great violence to themſelves 


had refrained from tears, but after he had drank the potion, 
they were no longer their own maſters, and wept abundantly. 
| Apollodorus, who had been 1n tears during almoſt the whole 


converſation, began then to raiſe great cries, and to lament 
with ſuch exceſſive grief, as pierced the hearts of all who 
were preſent. Socrates alone remained unmoved, and even 
reproved his friends, though with his uſual mildneſs and 
good nature. What are you doing?“ ſaid he to them, 


I admire at you. Ah! what is become of your virtue? 


Was it not for this I ſent away the women, that they might 


not fall into theſe weakneſſes? For I have always heard 
ſay, that we ought to die peaceably, and bleſſing the gods. 
Be at cale, I beg you, and ſhow more conſtancy and re- 
ſolution.” Theſe words filled them with confuſion, and 
obliged them to reſtrain their tear s. 
In the mean time he kept walking to and fro, and when 
he found his legs grow weary, he laid down upon his bed, 
as he had been directed. 


The poiſon then operated more and more. When 855 


crates found it began to gain upon the heart, uncovering 


his face, which had been cover ed without doubt to prevent 
any thing from diſturbing him in his laſt moments, Ori- 
to, ſaid he, which were his laſt words, e owe a cock to 
-Eſculapius ; diſcharge that vow for me, and pray don't 
forget it;“ ſoon after which he breathed his laſt. Crito 


went to his body, and cloſed his mouth and eyes. Such 


was the end of Socrates: in the firſt year of the 9th 
Olympiad, and the ſeventieth of his age. Cicero * ſays, he 
could never read the deleription of his death 3 in Plato with- 


out tears. 


8 and the reſt of Socrates": $ diſciples, 1 
the rage of his accuſers was not ſatiated by that victim, re- 
tired to Mzgara to the houſe of Euclid; where they ſtaid till 


the ſtorm blew over. Euripides, eee to reproach the 
Athenians with the horrible crime they had committed, in 


9 Quid dicam de Socrate, cujus morti | Macrymari folee Planen egens ? De net. 
Deot, 1, iii. n. 82. ee | 
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condemning the beſt of men to die upon ſuch flight 
grounds, compoſed his tragedy, called Palamedes, in which, 


under the name of that hero, who was alſo deſtroyed by a 


black calumniation, he deplored the misfortune of his 


friend. When the actor came to repeat this verſe, 


. ou doom the Juſleji of the Greeks to pert 2; 


the whole theatre, remembering Socrates in ſo diſtin an 


image of him, melted into tears, and a decree paſſed to pro- 


hibit ſpeaking any more of him in public. Some believe 


Euripides was dead before Socrates, and reject this e circum- 
Kanes. 
However it were, the people of Athens did not open their 
eyes till ſome time after the death of Socrates. Their ha. 


tred being ſatisfied, their prejudices expired, and time hav- 
ing given them opportunity for reflection, the notorious in- 


juſtice of the ſentence appcaredi in all its horrors. Nothing 


was heard throughout the city but diſcourſes in favour of 


Socrates. The academy, the Lyczum, private houſes, 
public walks, and market places, ſeemed ſtill to re-echo_ 


the ſound of his loved voice, Here, ſaid they, he form- 


ed our youth, and taught our children to love their coun- 
try, and to honour their parents. In this place he gave 
us his admirable leſſons, and ſometimes made us ſeaſonable 
reproaches, to engage us more warmly in the purſuit of _ 
virtue. Alas! how have we rewarded him for ſuch import- 


ant ſervices? Athens was in univ erſal mourning and con- 


ſternation. The ſchools were ſhut up, and all exerciſes ſuſ- 
pended. The accuſers were called to account for tie 
innocent blood they had cauſed to be ſhed. Melitus was 


condemned to die, and the reſt baniſhed. Plutarch obſerves, 
that all thoſe, who had any ſhare in this black calumuy, 
were in ſuch abomination amongſt the citizens, that no one 
would give them fire, anſwer them any queſtion, nor go 


into the fame bath with them; and had the place cleanſed 
where they had bathed, leſt they ſhould be polluted by touch- 


ing it; which drove them into ſuch deſpair, that many ot 


them killed themſelves. | 
b The Athenians, not contented Ww ich hav ing es 
b Diog. p 116, 
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His accuſers, cauſed a ſtatue of braſs to be erected to him, of 


the workmanſhip of the celebrated Lyſippus, and placed it 


in one of the moſt conſpicuous parts ot the city. Their 
reſpect and gratitude roſe even to a religious veneration 
they dedicated a chapel to hi, as to a kero and a demi-god, 


' which they called 3 that is to ſay, the chapel — 


ales. 


Sxcœr. VIII. Refletions upon the Sentence paſſed up upon So- 


i crates by the AURENLANS, and upon Socrates 22 


TE muſt be very 8 ſurpriſed, when on the one 
{ide we con ftder the extreme delicacy of the people | 


it Aalen as to what regards the worſhip of the gods, which 


ran ſo high as to b their condemning the moſt emi- 
nent perſons upon the ſimple fulpicion of "their BTR in 
reſpett for them; and on the other, when we lee the ex- 


ceeding toleration, to call it no worſe, with which the ſame 
people hear comedies every day, in which all the gods arc 


turned into ridicule, in a manner capable of inſpiring e 


higheſt contempt for them. All Ariſtophanes's pieces 


abound with pleaſantries, or rather buflooneries, of this. 
kind ; and if it is true that this poct did not know What it 
was to ſpare the greateſt men of the republic, it may be Tai 


al ſo as juſtly, ! he was ſtill leſs favou rable to the gods. 


Such were the daily entertainments in the theatre, Nr hic Ih 


the people of Athens not on! y. heard without pain, but 


with ſuch joy, pleaſure, and applauſe, that they reward- 


ed the poet with public honours, who diverted them ſo 
agreeably. What was there in Socrates, that came near this 


exceſſive licence? Never did any perſon of the pagan 


: world {peak of the divinity, or of the adoration due to him, 


in ſo pure, ſo noble, and fo reſpectful a manner. He did 


not declare againſt the gods publicly received and honoured 


by a religion more ancient than the city, he only avoided 
imputing to them the crimes and infamous actions, which 


the popular credulity aſcribed to them, and which were only 
proper to depreciate and decry them in the ſenſe of the 


people. He did not blame the ſacrifices, feſtivals, nor the 
other ceremonies of religion; he only taught, that all that 


Vo L, 1 | 8 
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pomp and outward ſhow could not be agreeable to | the gods 
without uprightneſs of intention and purity ot heart. 
This wiſe, this illumined, this religious man, however, 


with all his veneration and noble ſentiments in regard to 
the divinity, is condemned as an impious perſon by the 
ſuffrages of almoſt a whole people, without his accuſers 
being able to inſtance one ſingle avowed fact, or to produce 


any proof with the leaſt appearance of probability. 
From whence could ſo evident, ſo univerſal, and ſo de- 
terminate a contradiftion ariſe amongſt the Athenians? A 


people, abounding in other reſpects with wit, taſte, and 
knowledge, muſt without doubt have had their reaſons, at 


leaſt in appearance, for a conduct fo different, and ſenti- 
ments ſo oppoſite, to their general character. May we not 


ſay that the Athenians conſidered their gods in a double 


light? They confined their real religion to the public, ſo- 
lemn, and hereditary worſhip, as they had received it from 
their anceſtors, as it was eſtabliſhed by the laws of the ſtate, 


had been practiſed from immemorial time, and eſpecially 
confirmed by the oracles, augurs, offerings, and ſacrifices. 
It is by this ſtandard they regulated their piety ; againſt 
which they could not ſuffer the leaſt attempt whatſoever: 
it was of this worſhip alone they were jealous ; it was for 
| theſe ancient ceremonies they were ſuch ardent zealots ; 


and they believed, though without foundation, that Socrates 


vas an enemy to them. But there was another kind of reli— 


gion founded upon fable, poetical fictions, popular opini- 
ons, and foreign cuſtoms; for this they were little con- 


cerned, and abandoned it entirely to the poets, to the repre- 
lentations of the theatre, and common converſation. 


What groſſneſs did they not attribute to Juno and Ve- 
nus? No citizen would have been ſatisfied, that his wife or 


daughters ſhould have reſembled thoſe goddelles. Timo- 


theus, the famous muſician, having repreſented Diana upon 


the ſtage of Athens, tranſported with folly, fury, and rage, 
one of the ſpectators conceived he could not make a greater 


1mprecation againſt him, than to wiſh his daughter might be- 

come the rene of that divinity. It is better, ſays Plu- 

tarch, to believe there are no gods, than to imagine them of 
© Plut. de ſuperſtit, p. 170. 
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this kind : open and declared impiety being leſs profane, if 
we may be allowed to ſay ſo, than ſo . s and abſurd a ſu- 
perſtition. 

However it be, the ſentence of which we have related the 
circumſtances, will, through all ages, cover Athens with in- 
famy and reproach, that all the ſplendor of its glorious ac- 
tions, for which it is otherwiſe ſo juſtly renowned, can ne- 
ver obliterate, and ſhows, at the ſame time, what is to be 
expected from a people, gentle, humane, and beneficent at 


bottom, for ſuch the Athenians really were, but warm, 
proud, haughty, inconſtant, wavering with every wind, 


and every impreſſion. It is therefore with reaſon, that their 
aſſemblies have been compared to a tempeſtuous ſea; as 


that element, like the people, though calm and peaceable of 
it ſelf, is ſubject to be frequently aguates * a violence not 
its own. 

As to Socrates, it muſt be allowed that the pagan world 


never produced any thing ſo great and perfect. When we 


obſerve to what a height he carries the ſublimity of his ſen- 
timents, not only in reſpect to moral virtue, temperance, 


ſobriety, patience in adverſity, the love of poverty, and the 


f torgivene!s « of wrongs ; but what 1s far more conſiderable, 
in regard to the Divinity, his unity, omnipotence, erea- 


tion of the world, and providence in the government of 


it: the immortality of the ſoul, its ultimate end and eternal 
_ deſtiny; the rewards of the good, and the puniſhment of 
the wicked; when we conſider this train of ſublime know- 
| ledge, we aſk our reaſon, whether it is a pagan who thinks 
and ſpeaks in this manner, and can ſcarce perſuade our- 


ſelves, that from ſo dark and obſcure a fund as paganiſm 
ſhould ſhine forth ſuch Oy and ſuch glorious rays of 
light. 

11 1 18 true, his reputation was not without alloy, and i it has 
been affirmed, that the purity of his manners did not anſwer 


thoſe of his ſentiments. 4 his queſtion has been diſcuſſed 


among the learned, but my plan will not admit me to treat 


it in its extent. The reader may fee Abbe Fraguier's diſſer- 
tation in defence of Socrates, agaiuit the reproaches made 
him on account of his conduct. The negative argument 


d Memoires Js I Academie des Inſeript. Tom. IV. b. 372. 
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he makes uſe of in his juſtification ſeems a very ſtrong one. 
He obſerves, that neither Ariftophanes, in his comedy of 


of The Clouds, which is entirely againſt Socrates, nor his 


vile accuſers in his trial, have advanced one word that tends 


to impeach the purity of his manners: and it is not pro- 


bable, that ſuch violent enemies as thofe would have ne- 
glected one of the moſt _— methods to diſcredit him 1n 
the opinion of his Judges, it there had been any founda- 


tion or appearance for the aſe of it. 


I confeſs, however, that certain principles of Plato, his 
diſciple, held by him in common with his maſter, upon the 
nudity of the combatants in the public games, from which, 
at the ſame time, he did not exclude the fair ſex, and the 
behaviour of Socrates himſelf, who wreſtled naked, man 


to man, with Alcibiades, give us no great idea of that phi- 


loſopher's delicacy in point of modeſty and baſhfulneſs. 
* What ſhall we ſay of his viſit to Theodota, a woman of 


Athens, of indifferent reputation, only to aſſure himſelf with 


bis own eyes of her extraordinary beauty, which was much 
talked of, and of the precepts he gave her for the attraction 
of admirers, and the retaining them in her ſnares? Do ſuch 
leſſons conſiſt much with a philoſopher? 1 Pals over many 
other things in ſilence, : 

I am the Jeſs ſurpriſed after this, that ſeveral of the fa- 


thers have cenſured him in regard to purity ok manners, and 


that they have thought fit to apply to him, as well as to his 


/ 


diſciple Plato, what St. Paul* ſays of the philoſophers; that 


God, by a juſt judgment, has abandoned them to a reprobate 
jenſe, and to the moſt ſhameful luſts for their puniſhment; 


in that having clearly known there was but one true God, 


they had not honoured him as they ought, by publicly 


avowing their belief, and were not aſhamed to aſlociate him 


with an innumerable multitude of divi inities, ridieulous 
and infamous even in their own OPINIONS. 

And in chis, properly ſpeaking, conſiſts the crime of So- 
crates, who was not guilty in the eyes of the Athenians, but 
gave occaſion {or his being juſtly condemned by the eternal 
truth. It had illuminated his ſoul with the moſt pure and 


c Xenoph. Memorab. I. ili. p. 783-786. 
Rom. ch. i. ver. 17-32. 
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ſublime lights, of which the pagan world was capable; for 
we are not ignorant, that all knowledge of God, even na- 
tural, cannot come but from himſelf alone. He held ad- 
mirable principles with relation to the divinity. He agree- 
ably rallied the fables upon which the ridiculous myſteries 
of his age were founded. He often ſpoke, and in the molt 
exalted terms, of the exiſtence of one only God, eternal, in 
viſible, creator of the univerſe, ſupreme director and arbiter 
of all events, avenger of crimes, and rewarder of virtues: 
but he * did not dare to give a public teſtimony of theſe great 
truths. He perfectly diſcerned the falſe and the e : 
of the Pagan ſyſtem, and nevertheleſs, as Seneca ſays of the 
wiſe man, and aGted himſelf, he obſerved exactly all the 
cuſtoms and ceremonies, not as agreeable to the gods, but 
as enjoined by the laws. He f acknowledged at bottom one 
only divinity, and worſhipped, with the people, that multi- 
| tude of infamous idols, which ancient ſuperſtition had heap- 
ed up during a long ſucceſlion of ages. He held peculiar 
opinions in the W but followed the multitude in the 
temples. As a philoſopher, he deſpiſed and deteſted the 
idols in ſecret; as a citizen of Athens and a ſenator, he paid 
them in public the ſame adoration with others; by ſo much 
the more to be condemned, ſays St. Aug, as that wor- 
ſhip, which was only external and diſſembled, ſeemed to the 
people to be the effect of ſincerity and conviction. 


: And it cannot be ſaid that Socrates altered his condutt at 
N the end of his life, or that he then expreſſed a greater zeal 
; for truth. In his defence before the people, he declared, that 
J he had always received and honoured the fame gods as the 
, Athenians; and the laſt order he gave before he expired, 
Vas to ſacrifice, in his name, a cock to Aiſculapius, Behold 
p 4 then this prince ol the Philoſophers declared by che Delp. ic 

| | *Que omnta Call 80 fe biens ſervabit tanguam hexidus juſſa, non onguem diis 
N f grala—Onnem iſtam ig nobilem deorum turbam, quam longo q co longo ſuberſlitio conge/ht, 

| ie, inguit, adorabimus, ut meminerimus cultum ejus magis ad morem, quam dd rem, 
. Fertinere — Sed iſle, quem Philoſophia quaſi liberum ſacerat, tamen, quia illuſtris ſerato! 
| erat, colebat quod reprehendebat, agebat quod arguebat, quod Cu'pabat adorabat eo dau. 
d nabiltsu, quo ta qua mendacttur agebat, fc ageret, wut cum populus veracuer Gere ea iſti- 


mart. S. AUGUST. de civit, Dei. l. vi. c, 10. 


Korum ſapientes, quo» philoſophos vocant, fe cholas habebant d, iſſentientes, et tenþ's 
COmmuntg, 1d. lib. de ver. rel. c. i. 
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oracle the wiſeſt of mankind, who, notwithſtanding his in. 


ternal conviction of one only divinity, dies in the boſom of 
idolatry, and with the profeſſion of adoring all the gods of 
the pagan theology. Socrates is the more inexcuſable in 
this, that declaring himſelf a man expreſsly appointed by 
heaven to bear witneſs to the truth, he fails in the moſt el. 
ſential duty of the glorious commiſſion he aſcribes to him. 
ſelf. For if there be any truth in religion, that we ought 


more particularly to avow, it is that which regards the unity 


of the Godhead, and the vanity of idol worſhip. In this his 


courage had been well placed; nor would it have been any 


great difficulty to Socrates, determined, beſides, as he was, 
to die. But, ſays St. Auguſtin, theſe philoſophers were 


not deſigned by God to enlighten the world, nor to bring 
men over from the impious worſhip of falſe deities to the 
holy religion of the true God, 


We cannot deny Socrates to have been the hero of the 
pagan world i in regard to moral virtues. But to judge right. 


ly of him, let us draw a parallel between this ſuppoſed hero 


and the martyrs of Chriſtianity, who often were young 
children and tender virgins, and yet were not afraid to ſhed 


the laſt drop of their blood, to defend and confirm the ſame 


truths which Socrates knew, without daring to aſſert in pub- 
lic: I mean, the unity of God, and the vanity of idols. Let 
us alſo compare the fo much- boaſted death of this prince of 
philoſophers with that of our holy biſhops, who have done 


the Chriſtian religion ſo much honour by their ſublimity of 


genius, the extent of their knowledge, and the beauty and ex- 


cellence of their writings; a faint Cyprian, a faint Auguſ- 
tin, and ſo many others who were all ſeen to die in the bo- 


ſom of humility, fully convinced of their unworthineſs and 
nothingneſs, penetrated with a lively fear of the judgments 
of God, and expetting their ſalvation from his ſole goodneſs 
and condeſcending mercy. Philoſophy inſpires no ſuch 
ſentiments; they could proceed only from the grace of the 


Mediator, which, we are taught to belteve, Socrates did not 


deſerve to know. 


* Non fic iſg nati erant, ut popuſorusm ſuorum opiniowem ad verum cullum vers Des 2 
fnulacrerum ſuperſtitione atgue ab hujs murdi ven; toute concertereni. S. Ausg. 
Ib. de ver. rel. c. 2. | | 
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ANCIENT HISTORY 


| PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


| Manners and C uſtoms of the Greeks. 


THE moſt ellontial part of hifory. and which it con- 


cerns the reader moſt to know, is that which explains 


the character and manners as well of the people i in general, 
as of the great perſons in particular of whom it treats; and 


this may be ſaid to be in ſome ſort the ſoul of hiſtory, of 
which the facts are only the body. I have endeavoured, as 
occaſion offered, to paint, in their true colours, the moſt _ 


illuſtrious perſonages of Greece; it remains for me to ſhow 
the genius and character of the people themſelves. I ſhall 


confine myſelf to thoſe of Lacedæmon and Athens, who : 
always held the firſt rank amongſt the Greeks, and ſhall re- 


duce what I have to ſay upon this ſubjett to three heads; 5 
their political government, war, and religion. 


Sigonius, Meurſius, Potter, and ſeveral others, who have 


written upon the Grecian antiquities, ſupply me with great 
lights, and are of equal uſe to me in the matters it remains 
for me to treat. 
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Of political Government, 


18 are three principal forms of government : : Mo- 


narchy, in which a ſingle perſon reigns; Ariſtocracy, 
in which the eldeſt and Wilen govern; and Democracy, in 


which the ſupreme authority 1 is lodged in the hands of the 
people. The moſt celebrated writers of antiquity, as Plato, 


Ariſtotle, Polybius, and Plutarch, give the preference to 
the firſt kind, as including the moſt advantages with the 
feweſt inconveniencies. But all agree, and it cannot be too 
often inculcated, that the end of all government, and the 
duty of every one in authority, in whatſoever manner it be, 
is to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to render thoſe under his 


command happy and juſt, by obtaining for them on the one 


ſide ſafety and tranquillity, with the advantages and conve— 
niencies of lite; and on the other, all the means and helps 
that may contribute to making them virtuous. As the pi— 
lot's end, ſays Cicero *, is to ſteer his veſſel happily into its 
port, the phyfician' s to preſerve or reſtore health, the gene- 


ral's of an army to obtain victory, ſo a prince, and every man 
who governs others, ought to make the utility of the go— 
verned his view and motive, and to remember, that the ſu- 


preme rule of all juſt government is the good of the public, 


Salus popult ſuprema lex elo. He adds, that the greateſt 


and moſt noble function! in the world 1s to be the author of 
the happineſs of mankind. 

Plato, in a hundred places, eſteems as ik the moſt 
ſhining qualities and actions of thoſe who govern, if they do 
not t ns to promote the two great ends I have mentioned, 


the virtue and happineſs of the people; and he refutes at 


large, in the firſt “ book of his Republic, one Thraſy- 
machus, who advanced, that ſubjects were born for the 


*Ci6, delete Li mn: | page 338343. 
* Tenes-ne ꝛgitur, moderatorem illum rei. quo referre velumus omnia ? -t guber- 
natori curſus ſecundus, medico ſalus, imperatori victoria, fic huic moderatori reip. beata 


cirium vita propoſita eſt, ut optous firma, copiis locuples, gloria ampla, virtute honeſta ſit. 


Hiujus enim Aeris maxim inter hommes "_ opium alum eje ee vole. AG 
Artic, ] „viii. Epiſt. 10. | 
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prince, and not the prince for his ſubjects; and that what- 


ever promoted the intereſts of the prince and common- 


wealth, ought to be deemed juſt and lawtul. 
In the diſtinctions which have been made upon the ſeveral 
forms of government, it has been agreed, That would be the 


moſt perfect which ſhould unite in itſelf, by a happy mixture 


of inſtitutions, all the advantages, and exclude all the incon- 
veniencies, of the reſt; and almoſt all the ancients have be- 
lievede, that the Lacedæmonian government came neareſt to 


| this idea of perfettion. 


ARTICLE 4; 


07 4 Government of Sparta. 


ROM the time that the kane de had od Pelo- 


ponneſus, Sparta was governed by two kings, who were 


always of the ſame two families, deſcended from Hercules 
by two different branches, as I have obſerved elſewhere. 


Whether from pride, or the abuſe of deſpotic power on the 


| ſide of the kings, or the deſire of independence, and an im- 


moderate love of liberty on that of the people, Sparta, in its 


beginnings, was always involved in commotions and revolts; 


which would infallibly have occaſioned its ruin, as had 
happened at Argos and Meſſene, two neighbouring cities, 


cqually powerful with itſelf, if the wiſe foreſight of Lycur- 


gus had not prevented fatal conſequences by the reformation 


he made in the ſlate. I have related it at large d in the life 
of that legiſlator, and ſhall only.” touch here pon what re- 


| gards the ee 


ITE 1. Abridged Idea of the Ss 1 Entire 


Submiſſion to the Laws ma Manner the Soul of it. 


12 reflored order and peace in Sparta by the 


eſtabliſhment of the ſenate. It conſiſted of twenty- 


eight ſenators, and the two kings preſided in it. This auguſt 
oounſel, formed out of the wiſeſt and moſt experienced men 
in the nation, ſerved as a counterpoiſe to the two other au- 


5.8 Polyb. J. V1, P. 458, 459. a vol. 11. 
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thorities, that of the kings, and that of the people; and when- 
ever the one was for overbearing the other, the ſenate inter- 


poſed, by joining the weakeſt, and thereby held the balance 


between both. At length, to prevent this body itſelf from 


abuſing its power, which was very great, a kind of curb was 
annexed to it, by the nomination of five Ephori, who were 


elected out of the people, whoſe office laſted only one year, 
and who had authority, not t only over the ſenators, but the 
kings themſelves. 


. UE power of the kings was extremely limited, eſpecially 


in the city, and in time of peace. In war they had the 


command of the fleets and armies, and at that time greater 


authority. © However, they had even then a kind of in- 


!peaors and commiſſioners aſſigned them, who ſerved as a 


necelfary council, and were generally choſen for that office, 
| trom their being out of favour with them, in order that there 


hould be no connivance on their fide, and the republic be ; 
the better ſerved. There was almoſt continually ſome ſecret 


; miſunderſtanding between the two kings; whether it pro- 


ceeded from a natural jealouſy between the two branches, 


or was the effect of the Spartan policy, to which their too 
great union might have given umbrage. | 


The Ephori had a greater authority at Sparta, than the 


Tribunes of the Roman people. They preſided in the 


election of the magiſtrates, and could call them to an ac- 
count for their adminiſtration. Their power extended even 


to the perlons of their kings, and of the princes of the blood 
royal, whom they had a right to impriſon, which they 
aftually uſed in regard to Pauſanias. When they ſat upon 


their ſeats in the tribunal, they did not riſe up when the kings 
entered, which was a mark of reſpect paid them by all the 
other magiſtrates, and ſeems to imply a kind of ſuperiority 
in the bor from their repreſenting the people; and it is 
obſerved of Ageſilaus', that when he was ſeated upon his 


throne to diſpenſe juſtice, and the Ephori came in, he never 


failed to riſe up to do them honour. It is very probable, 


chat, before him, it was not uſual for the kings to behave in 


that manner, Plutarch relating this behaviour of Ageſilaus , 
25 peculiar to him, 


* Ariſt, de rep. l. i. P. 381. t Plut, in Agelil Pe 697. 
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All public buſineſs was propoſed and examined in the 
ſenate, and reſolutions paſſed accordingly in the {ame place. 
But the decrees of the ſenate were not of force, unleſs rati- 
fied by the people. 

There muſt have been exceeding wiſdom in the Jaws. 


eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus for the government of Sparta, be- 


cauſe, as long as they were exaltly obſerved, no commotions* 
or ſeditions of the people were ever known in the city, no 


change in the form of government was ever propoſed, no 
private perſon uſurped authority by violence, or made him 


felt tyrant ; the people never thought of depriving the two 


families, in which it had always been, of the e f 


nor did any of the kings ever attempt to aſſume more power 
than the laws admitted. 8 This reflection, which both Xeno- 
phon and Polybius make, ſhows the idea they had of the wil. 
dom of Lycurgus, in point of his policy, and the opinion we 
£ ought to have of it. In effect, no other city of Greece had 
this advantage, and all of them experienced many changes 
and viciſſitudes, for want of the like n to e their 
torm of government, 
The reaſon of this conſtancy and ſtability of the Lace- 


dæmonians in their government and conduct is, that in 


Sparta the laws governed abſolutely, and with ſovereign 
authority; whereas the greateſt part of the other Grecian 


cities, abandoned to the caprice of private men, to deſpotic 
Power, to an arbitrary and irregular ſway, experienced the 


truth of Plato's ſaying®, That the city is miſerable, where 
the magiſtrates command the laws, and not the laws the 
magiſtrates. | 

The example of Argos and Melſſene; which I have already 
related, would alone ſuffice to ſhow how juſt and true that 
reflection is. After their return from the Trojan war, the 
Greeks, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Dorians, eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in three cities of Peloponneſus, Lacedæmon, 
Argos, and Meſſene; and ſwore alliance, and protection of 
each other. Theſe three cities, governed alike by monarch. 
ical power, had the ſame advantages; except in the fertility 


2 Xenoph. in Ageſil. p. 651. polyb. I. vi. p. 156. 
h Plut, I. iv. de leg. p. 715. 


Flat. 1 de leg. p. 683—685. Plut. in e p. 43. 
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of the lands where they were ſituated, in which the two latter 
carried it extremely. Argos and Meſſene however did not 
long preſerve their ſuperiority. The haughtineſs of the 
kings, and the diſobedience of the people, occaſioned their 
fall from the flouriſhing condition in which they had been 
at firſt; and their example proved, ſays Plutarch after Plato, 


that it was the peculiar favour of the gods, which gave the 


Spartans ſuch a man as Lycurgus, capable of pretcribing [0 
wiſe and reaſonable a plan of government. . 
To ſupport it without change, particular care was taken 
to educate the youth according to the laws and manners of 
the country, in order that they might become a ſecond 
nature in them, by being early ingrafted into them, and con- 


firmed by long habitude. The hard and ſober manner in 


which they were brought up, inſpired them during the reſt 
of their lives with a natural taſte for fr ugality and tempe- 
rance, that diſtinguiſhed them from all other people, and 
wonderfully adapted them to ſupport the fatigues of war. 


Plato obſerves, that this ſalutary cuſtom had baniſhed from 
Sparta, and all the territory in its dependence, drunkenneſs, 
_ debauchery, and all their conſequential diſorders; infomuch 


that it was a crime puniſhable by law to drink wine to exceſs 


even in the Bacchanalia, which every where elſe were days 
of licence, whereon whole cities gave. themſelves up to the 


laſt exceſſes. 
They alſo accuſtomed the children from their earlieſt in- 


fancy to an entire ſubmiſſion to the laws, magiſtrates, and all 
in authority; and “their education, properly ſpeaking, was 
no more than an apprenticeſhip of obedience. It was for 
this reaſon. Ageſilaus adviſed Xenophon to ſend his children 
to Sparta, as to an excellent ſchool +, where they might learn 
the greateſt and moſt noble of all ſciences, to obey and to 
command, tor the one naturally leads on to the other. It 
was not only the mean, the poor, and the ordinary citizens, 
who were ſubjected in this manner to the laws, but the rich, 
the Pow erkul, the magiſtrates, and even Kings; and they did 


* Plat. I. i. de leg. p. 637. 
* "Qce 7 ets Nees sip. fer ebe Jerdeg. PL Ar. in Lycurg. 58. 


+ Me Nu TY [ARFTAYTWY 70 KANG) wpyeoln; 6 apyur, PLUT, in 
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not diſtinguiſh themſelves from the others in any thing but 
2 more xt obedience; convinced that ſuch behaviour 


was the ſureſt means to their being obeyed and reſpetted 


themlelves by their inferiors. 


Hence came the ſo much- eelebreten anſwers of Dema- 


ratus. Xerxes could not comprehend how the Lacedæmo— 


nians, who had no maſter to controul them, ſhould be capa- 
ble to confront. dangers and death. They are free and 
independent of all men,” replied Demaratus, but the law 


is above them and commands them, and that law ordains that 
they muſt conquer or die.” * Upon another occaſion, when 


ſomebody expreſſed their ſurpriſe, that being king be ſhould | 
ſuffer himſelf to be baniſhed : It is,“ ſays he,“ becauſe 


at Sparta the laws are ſtronger than the kings.” 


» This appears evidently in the ready obedience of Age- 
ſilaus to the orders of the Ephori, when recalled by them to 
the ſupport of his country; a delicate occaſion for a king 
and a conqueror; but to him it ſeemed more * glorious to 
obey his country and the laws, than to command numerous 


armies, or even to conquer Alta, 


srer. II. Love of Poverty inflituted at Sparta. 


0 hs entire ſubmiſſion to the laws of the ſlate, Ly- 


curgus added another principle of government no leſs | 
tends: which was to remove from Sparta all luxury, pro- 2 
tuſion, and magnificence; to decry riches abſolutely, to 
make poverty honourable, and at the ſame time neceſſary, by | 
| ſubſtituting a {ſpecies of iron money to gold and ſilver coin, 
which till then had been current. I have explained elſe- 
where the meaſures that were uſed to make ſo difficult an 
undertaking ſucceed, and ſhall confine myſelf here to exa- 
mining what judgment ſhould be paſſed on it, as it afletts a 


government. 


The poverty to which 3 reduced 1 and. 
which lcemed to prohibit all conqueſt, and to deprive i it of 


| Herod. I. vii. c. 1453 146, m Plut. in 3 Lacon. p. 220. 
* Idem. in Ageſil. p. 60g, 604. | 
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all means to augment its force and grandeur, was well adapt- 


ed to rendering it powerful and flouriſhing. Such a conſti- 
tution of government, which till then had no example, nor 
has ſince been imitated by any ſtate, argues a great fund of 
- prudence and policy in a legiſlator; and the medium con- 
ceived afterwards under Lyſander, in continuing individuals _ 
in their poverty, and reſtoring to the public the uſe of gold 
and ſilver coin, was it not a wile amendment of what was 


too ſtrained and exceſſive in that law of e of which 
we are {peaking ? 


It ſeems, if we conſult only the common views of human 


prudence, that it is juſt to reaſon in this manner; but the 
event, which is an infallible evidence and arbiter in this 
place, obliges me to be of a quite diflerent opinion. Whilſt 
Sparta remained poor, and perſiſted in the contempt of gold 


and ſilver, which continued for ſeveral ages, ſhe was pow- 


erful and glorious, and the commencement of her decline 


may be dated from the time when ſhe began to break through 


the ſevere prohibition of Lycurgus againſt the uſe of gold 


and ſilver money. 


The education which he inſtituted forthe young Lacedz- 
monians, the hard and ſober life which he recommended 
with ſo much care, the painful and violent exerciſes of the 
body preſcribed by him, the abſtraction from all other ap- 
pPlication and employment; in a word, all his laws and inſti- 
tutions ſhow, that his view was to form a people of foldiers, 
ſolely devoted to arms and military functions. I do not 
pretend to juſtify abſolutely this ſcheme, which had its great 
inconveniences, and I have expreſſed my thoughts of it elſe- 
Where. But admitting it good, we mult confeſs that legil- 


lator ſhowed great wiſdom in the means he took for its 
execution. 


| Thealmoſt inevitable danger 4 a people ſolely trained up 
for war, who have always their arms in their hands, and 
what is moſt to be feared, is injuſtice, violence, ambition, 
the deſire of increaſing their power, of taking advantage of 


their neighbours' weakneſs, of oppreſſing them by force, of 


invading their lands under falſe pretexts, which the luſt of 
dominion never fails to ſuggeſt, and of extending their 


bounds as far as poſſible, all vices and extremes, which are 
L | 
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horrid in private perſons, and the ordinary commerce of 
life, but which men have thought fit to applaud as grandeur 
and glory in the perſons of princes and conquerors, 

The great care of Lycurgus was to defend his people 


againſt this dangerous temptation. Without mentioning 
the other means he made uſe of, he employed two which. 
could not fail of producing their effect. The * firſt was to 


prohibit all nav igation and war at ſea to his citizens. The 


| ſituation of his city, and the fear leſt commerce, the uſual 
ſource of luxury and depravation, ſhould corrupt the purity 


of the Spartan manners, might have a ſhare in this decrce. 


But his principal motive was to put it out of his citizens 


power to project conqueſts, which a people, ſhut up within 


the narrow bounds of a peninſula, could not Oy _y far, 


without being maſters at ſea. 


The ſecond means, ſtill more 1 was to forbid all 
uſe of gold or ſilver money, a and to introduce a ſpecies of 
iron coin in its ſtead, which was of great weight and imall _ 
value, and could only be current at home. How with ſuch | 
money ſhould foreign troops be raiſed and paid, fleets fitted 


out, and numerous armies kept up either by land or ſea? 
So that the deſign of Lycurgus, in rendering his city war- 


: like, and putting arms into their hands, was not, as Poly- 
bius obſerves, and Plutarch after him, to make them illul. 
trious conquerors, who might carry war into remote regions, 
5 and ſubje& great numbers of people. His ſole end. was, 
that, ſhut up within the extent of the lands and dominion 
left them by their anceſtors, they {hould. have no thoughts, 
but of maintaining themſelves in peace, and defendin g them- 
ſelves ſucceſsfully againſt ſuch of their neighbours as ſhould |, 
have the raſhneſs to invade them; and for this they had occa- 
ſion for neither gold nor ſilver, 1 3 in their own coun- 
try, and ſtill more in their ſober and temperate manner of 
life, all that was ſufficient for the ſupport of their armies, 
when they did not quit their OWN, or the lands of their neigh⸗ 


bours. 


Now, ſays Polybius, this plan once admitied; 3 it mol be 


allowed, that there 1 1s nothing more wiſe nor more happily 


»Polyb. 1. vi. p. 491. Plut, i in Lycurg. p. 39. 


Arge de Tos; VEUTERG ö I, ve, key. Prur. in inſtitut. Lacon. 
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1 conceived than the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, for the main- 
LH -- taining a people in the poſſeſſion of their liberty, and to 
188 ſecure to them the enjoyment of peace and tranquillity. In 
effect, let us imagine a little republic, like that of Sparta, of 
which all the citizens are inured to labour, accuſtomed to 
live on a little, warlike, courageous, intrepid; and that the 
fundamental principle of this ſmall republic, is to do no 
wrong to any one, nor to diſturb its neighbours, nor invade 
= 1 their lands or intereſts, but, on the contrary, to declare in 
5 favour of the oppreſſed againſt the injuſtice and violence of 
r oppreſſors; is it not certain, that ſuch a republic, ſurround- 
Ws ccd by a great number of ſtates of equal extent, would be 
N generally reſpected by all the neighbouring people, would 
become the ſupreme arbiter of all their quarrels, and exer- 
| ciſe an empire over them, by ſo much the more glorious and 
1 laſting, as it would be voluntary, and founded ſolely in the 
* i : opinion thoſe neighbours would have of its virtue, juſtice, io 
1 and valour? | 
1 0 » This was the end Lycurgus 8 to himſelf. Con- 
Bil vinced that the happineſs of a city, like that of a private 
| perſon, depends upon virtue, and upon being well within 
itſelf, he regulated Sparta ſo as it might always ſuffice to its 
con happineſs, and act upon principles of wiſdom and 
equity. From thence aroſe that univerſal eſteem of the 
neighbouring people and even of ſtrangers for the Lacedæ- 
monians, who aſked of them neither money, ſhips, nor 
troops; but only that they would lend them a Spartan to 
command their armies; and when they had obtained their 
requeſt, they paid him entire obedience, with every kind of 
honour and reſpe&. In this manner the Sicilians obeyed 
Gy lippus, the Chalcidians Braſidas, and all the Greeks of 
Alia, Lyſander, Callicratidas, and Ageſilaus; “ regarding 
the city of Sparta as A model for all others, in the arts of 
living and governing. 
The epocha of the declenſion of Sparta beine with the 
| open violation of Lycurgus's laws. I do not pretend that 
Mal | they had always been exattly oblery ed till that time, which 
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was far from the caſe; but the ſpirit and genius of thoſe 


laws had almoſt always prevailed with the majority of the 
perſons who governed. No ſooner had the ambition of 


reigning over all Greece inſpired them with the deſign of 
having naval armies and foreign troops, and that money was 


neceſſary for the ſupport of thoſe forces, Sparta, forgetting 


her ancient maxims, ſaw herſelf reduced to have recourſe to 


the Barbarians, which till then ſhe had deteſted, and baſely _ 


to make her court to the kings of Perſia, whom ſhe had for- 


merly vanquiſhed with ſo much glory; and that only to 


in Greece like themſelves. Thus had they the imprudence 


and misfortune to recal with gold and ſilver into Sparta, all. 
the vices and crimes which the iron money had baniſhed; and 
to prepare the way for the changes which enſued, and were 
the cauſe of their ruin. And this infinitely exalts the wiſ= 
dom of Lycurgus, in having foreſeen, at ſuch a diſtance what 
might ſtrike at the happineſs of his citizens, and provided 
ſalutary remedies againſt it in the form of government he 
_ eſtabliſhed at Sparta. Another legiſlator, who had preceded ; 


lum ſeveral ages, has a right to ſhare this glory with him. 


e thoſe of Sparta. 


draw from them ſome aids of money and troops againſt their 
on brethren, that is to ſay, againſt people born and ſettled 


Szcr. III. Laws efabliſhed by Minos in Crete the Model 


: 1 world knows that Lycurgus had formed the 
i plan of moſt of his laws upon the model of thoſe ob- 
ſerved in the iſland of Crete, where he paſſed a conſiderable 
time tor the better ſtudying of them. It is proper I ſhould 


give ſome idea of them here, having forgot to do it in the 


place where it would have been more natural; that is, 
when I ſpoke for the firſt time of Lycurgus and his inſtitu- 


tions. | | 
Minos, whom fable calls the ſon of Jupiter, was the au- 


thor of theſe laws. He lived about a hundred years before 
the Trojan war. He was a powerful, wiſe, and gentle 
prince, and ſtill more eſtimable for his moral virtues than 


A.M: 
2720, 
Ant. J. C. 

128. 


his military abilities. After having conquered the iſland of 


Crete, and ſeveral others in its neighbourhood, he applied 
Vor- IV. „„ : 


* 
„ 
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himſelf to firengthen by wiſe laws the new ſtate, of which 


he had poſſeſſed himſelf by force of arms. * The end 


which he propoſed in the eſtabliſhment of theſe laws, was 
to render his ſubjetts happy by making them virtuous. He 


baniſhed idleneſs and voluptuouineſs from his ſtates, and 


with them, luxury and vicious pleaſures, the fruitful ſources 


of all vice. Well knowing, that liberty was juſtly regarded 
as the moſt precious and greateſt good, and that it cannot 


ſubliſt without a perfect union of the people, he endea- 


voured to eſtabliſh a kind of equality amongſt them; which 


is the tie and baſis of it, and very proper to remove all 


envy, jealouſy, hatred, and diſſenſion. He dia not under- 
take to make any new diviſions of lands, nor to prohibit the 


uſe of gold and filver. He applied himſelf to the uniting 


of his ſubjects by other ties, which ſeemed to him 9 5 - 
| leſs firm nor leſs reaſonable. : 


He decreed, that the children ſhould be all boah up 


and educated together by troops and bands; in order that 


they might FR early the ſame principles and maxims. 


Their life was hard and ſober. They were accuſtomed to 


be ſatisfied with little, to ſuffer heat and cold, to walk over 


| Keep and rugged places, to ſkirmiſh with each other in {mall 
parties, to ſuffer courageouſly the blows they received, and 
to exerciſe themſelves in a kind of dance, in which they 
carried arms in cheir hands, and which was afterwards call. 
ed the Pyrrhic; in order, ſays Strabo, that even to their di- 


verſions, every thing might breathe, and form chem for 


war. They were alſo made to learn certain alrs of. n whe, | 


þut of a manly, martial kind, 
They were not taught either to ride, or to wear hee: y 
armour; but in return, they were made to excel in drawing 
the bow, which waz their moſt uſual exerciſe, Crete is not 
a flat even country, nor fit for breeding of horles, as is that 
of the Theſſalians, who paſſed ior the beſt cavalry in 
Greece; but a rough, broken country, full of ſhelves and 
high lands, where heavy-armed troops could not exerc:ic 


themſelves in the horſe-race. But as to archery and light. 


armed ſoldiers, fit to execute the devices and ſtratagems o 
war, the Cretans pretended to hold the foremoſt rank. 


: Stxab, I. X. p. 480. Plat, de leg. l. i. p. 623 


et OED. Ds os 
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Minos thought proper to eſtabliſh in Crete a community of 
tables and meals. Beſides ſeveral other great advantages 


which he found in this inſtitution, as the introducing a kind 


of equality in his dominions, the rich and poor having the 
ſame diet, the accuſtoming his ſubjects to a frugal and 


ſober life, the cementing friendſhip and unity between them 
by the uſual gaiety and familiarity of the table, he had alſo 
in view the cuſtom of war, in which the ſoldiers are obliged 
to eat together. It was the public that ſupphed the ex- 
pences of theſe tables. Out of the revenues of the ſtate a 
part was applied to the uſes of religion, and the ſalaries of 


the magiſtrates, and the reſt allotted for the public meals. 


So that the women, children, and men of all ages, were fed 
at the coſt, and in the name of the republic. In this Arif- 
totle gives the preference to the meals of Crete before thoſe 


of Sparta, wherein private perſons were obliged to furniſh 


their proportion, and without it were not admitted into the : 


aſſemblies; which was to exclude the poor. 


After eating, the old men diſcourſed upon the air of 


the ſtate. The converſation turned generally upon the hiſ- 


_ tory of the country, upon the actions and virtues of the 
great men of it, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves either by 
their valour in war, or their wiſdom in peace; and the 


youth, who were preſent at theſe entertainments, were ex- 


horted to propoſe thoſe great perſons to themſelves as their 
models, for the forming of their manners, and the regulation 
of their conduct. 
Minos, as well as Lycurgus, i 18 reproached with having N 
+: no other view in his laws than war; which 1s a very great 
fault in a legiſlator. It is true, this appears to have been his 
principal attention, becauſe he was convinced that the re- 
poſe, liberty, and riches of his ſubjetts, were under the 
protection, and in a manner under the guard of arms and 


military knowledge ; the conquered being deprived of all 


thoſe advantages by the victor. But he ordained, that war 
ſhould be only made for the ſake of peace ; and his laws are. 
tar from being confined t to that ſole object. 


6 Ariſt, de rep. I. ii. 6. 10. Athen. I, iv. p. 643. 
y Plat, de leg. li. p. 626. | 
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Amongſt the Cretans, the cultivation of the mind was not 


entirely neglected, and care was taken to give the youth 


ſome tincture of learning. The works of * Homer, of much 
later date than the laws of Minos, were not unknown 
amongſt them, though they ſet ſmall value upon, and made 


little uſe of foreign poets. * They were very curious in 


ſuch knowledge as is proper to form the manners; and, 
what is no ſmall praiſe, they piqued themſelves upon think- 
ing much and ſpeaking little. The poet Epimenides, who 


made a voyage to Athens in the time of Solon, and was 1n 


great eſtimation there, was of Crete, and by {one Pp aced 


in the number of the ſeven ſages. | 
One of Minos's inſtitutions, which Plato © z4mires the 
moſt, was to inſpire early into the youth a high reſpett for 
the maxims, cuſtoms, and laws of the ſtate, and not to ſuffer 


them to diſpute or call in queſtion the wiſdom of their inſti- 


tution; but to conſider them not as preſcribed and unpoſed 
by men, but as emanations of the divinity himſelf, Ac- 


cordingly he had induftriouſly apprized the people, that 
Jupiter himſelf had diftated them to him. He had the 
ſame attention in regard to the magiſtrates and aged perſons, 
whom he recommended to honour in a peculiar manner; 


and in order that nothing might prevent the reſpett due to 
them, he ordained, that if any defects were oblerved in 
them, they ſhould never be mentioned in the preſence of 


the youth: a wiſe precaution, and which would be very 


becoming 1 in the ordinary practice of life. | 
The government of Crete was at firſt monarchical, of 
which Minos has left a perfect model to all ages. Accord. 


ing to him, as a moſt great and excellent. * man obſerves, the 


king can do every thing over the people, but the laws every 


thing over him. He has an abſolute power to do good, and 
his hands are tied np from doing evil. The laws intruft 


the people in his hands as the moſt ſacred of depoſits, upon 
condition that he ſhall be their common father : 


tion ſhall conſtitute the telicity of an infinite number of 


— o 


_ * Plat, de leg. J. ii. p. 680. « Thid 1. i i. p. 641. 
> Plut. in Solon. p. 84. De leg. 1. i. p. 634. 
be Monſeur at Feuzion; a: chbiſhop of Cambra 


The ſame 
laws require, that a ſingle man by his wiſdom and modera- 
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ſubjects; and not that the ſubjetts, by their miſery and ab- 
ject ſlavery, ſhall be ſubſtituted to gratify the pride and low | 


paſſions of a ſingle man. According to him, the king ought 


to be abroad the defender of his country at the head of ar- 
mies, and at home the judge of his people, to render them 
good, wiſe, and happy. It is not for himſelf that the gods 
have made him king, and he is only fo for the ſervice of his 

people. He owes them his whole time, care, and affection; 
and is worthy of the throne, only as he forgets, and devotes 
himſelf to the public good. Such is the idea Minos had 


of the ſovereignty, of which he was a living image in his 


own perſon, and which Heſiod has perfectly expreſſed 1 in 
two words, by calling that prince, © the moſt royal of mor- 
tal kings,” Panikevraroy Sun Raoinnuy; that is to lay, that he 


poſſeſſed i in a ſupreme degree al! royal virtues; and Was a 


in all things. 
 _©lt appears, that the authority of king was of no long BY 
duration, and that it gave place to a republican government, 
as Minos had intended. The ſenate, compoled of thirty 
ſenators, formed the public council. In that aſſembly the 


public affairs were examined, and reſolutions taken; but 


they were of no force, till the people had given them their 
approbation, and confirmed them by their ſuffr ages. The 
magiſtrates, to the number of ten, eſtabliſhed for maintaining 
good order in the ſtate, and therefore called “ Co/mz, held the 
two other bodies of the ſtate in reſpect, and were the balance 
between them. In time of war the ſame perſons commanded 
the army. They were choſen by lot, but only out of cer- 


tain families. Their office was for life, and they were not 


accountable to any for their adminiſtration, Out ok this 
company the ſenators were elected. 


The Cretans made the flaves and mercenaries cultivate 
their lands, who were obliged to pay them a certain annual 


lum. They were called Periæci, apparently from their be- 
ing people in the neighbourhood, whom Minos had ſub- 

Jetted. As they inhabited an ifland, and conſequently a 
country {ſeparate from all others, the Cretans had not ſo 


much to fear from theſe vaſſals as che Lacedæmonians from 


2 Plat. in Min. p. 320. © Ariſt, de rep. I. ii. C, 10. 
* bee les, ordo. 
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the Helots, who often joined the neighbouring people againit 


them. A cuſtom anciently eſtabliſhed in Crete, from 


| whence it was adopted by the Romans, gives us reaſon to 


believe, that the vaſſals who manured the lands, were treated 
with great goodneſs and favour. In the feaſts of Mercury, 
the maſters waited on their ſlaves at table, and did them the 


ſame offices as they received from them the reſt of the wg 


precious remains and traces of the primitive world, 


which all men were equal, that ſeemed to inform the ks, ; 
that their ſervants were of the ſame condition with them- 


ſelves, and that to treat them with cruelty or 1 was to 
renounce humanity. 


s As a prince cannot do every thing alone, and is obliged 
to aſſociate co- operators with himſelf, for whoſe conduct he 
is accountable, Minos charged his brother Rhadamanthus 
with a ſhare in the adminiſtration of juſtice in the capital 
city; which is the moſt effential and indiſpenſible function 
of ſovereignty. He knew his probity, diſintereſtedneſs, 


ability, and conſtancy, and had taken pains to form him for 


ſo important an office. Another miniſter had the care o 
5 the reſt of the cities, who made a circuit three times a year, 
to examine whether the laws eſtabliſhed by the prince were 


duly obſerved, and the inferior magiſtrates and officers reli- 
gioufly acquitted themſelves of their duty. 


Crete, under ſo wiſe a government changed its aſpett 5 
entirely, and ſeemed to have become the abode of virtue, 
Probity, and juſtice; as we may judge, from what fable tells 


us of the honour Jupiter did theſe three brothers, i in making 
them the Judges of the other world; for every body knows, 
that fable is founded upon real hiſtory, though diſguiſed 


under agreeable emblems and allegories, adapted to recom- 


mend 3 by the ornaments of fancy. 


n It was, according to fabulous tradition, a law eſtabliſhed : 
from all times, that men in departing out of this life ſhould 
be judged, in order to their receiving the reward or puntſh- 
ment due to their good or evil actions. In the reign ot 
Saturn, and in the firſt years of that of Jupiter, this judg- 
ment was pronounced at the inſtant preceding death, which 


Athen. I. xiv. p. 639. B Flat. in Min. p. 329,7 
» Plat. in Gorg. p. . In Axioch. P 371. 
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left room for very flagrant injuſtices. Princes, who had 
been cruel and tyrannical, appearing before their judges in 


all the pomp and ſplendor of their power, and producing ” 


witneſſes to depoſe in their favour; becauſe, as they were 


fill alive, they dreaded their anger; the judges, dazzled with 


this vain ſhow, and deceived by ſuch falſe evidence, de- 


clared theſe princes innocent, and diſmiſſed them with per- 
| age to enter into the happy abodes of the juſt. The fame 


nay be ſaid in regard to the rich; but for the poor and 


helpleſs, calumny and malice purſued them even to this laſt 
tribunal, and tound means to have them doomed for ev er 
wy criminals. 


Fable adds, that, upon reiterated complaints and Warm 
tene ene made to Jupiter upon this account, he 
changed the form of theſe trials. The time for them was 


fixed to be the very moment after death. Rhadamanthus 
and Xacus, both Tons of Jove, were appointed judges ; the 
firſt for the Aſiatics, the other for the Europeans ; and 
Minos over them to decide ſupremely 1 in caſes 55 doubt and 
obſcurity. Their tribunal is ſituated in a place called The _ 
Field of Truth, becauſe neither falſehood nor calumny can 
approach it. The greateſt prince muſt appear there, as ſoon 
as he has reſigned his laſt breath, deprived of all his gran- 


deur, reduced to his naked ſelf, without defence or protec - 
tion, ſilent and trembling. for his own doom, alter having 


made the whole world tremble for theirs. If he be found 
guilty of crimes, which are of a nature to be expiated, he is 


confined in Tartarus for a certain time only, and with 


aſſurance of being releaſed, as ſoon as he ſhall be ſuthciently : 
| purified. But if his crimes are unpardonable, ſuch as in- 
Juſtice, perjury, and the oppreſſion of his people, he is call 


into the {ſame Tartarus, there to ſuffer eternal miſeries. The 


juſt, on the contrary, of whatſoever condition they are, are 


condutted into the bleſſed abodes of peace and Joy, to 


N partake of a felicity which ſhall have no end. 
Who does not ſee that the poets, under the cover of theſe : 

fictions, ingenious indeed, but little to the honour of the 

gods, intended to give us the model of an accompliſhed 


prince, whole firſt care is to render juſtice to his people; 
and to image the extraordinary happineis Crete enjoyed 
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| under the wiſe government of Minos? This happineſs did 
not expire with him. i The laws he eſtabliſhed, ſubſiſted in 


all their vigour even in Plato's time; that is to ſay, more 
than nine hundred years after. * And they were conſidered 
as the effect of his long * converſations for many years with 
Jupiter, who had condeſcended to become his teacher, to 
enter into a f familiarity with him as with a friend, and to 


form him in the great art of reigning with a ſecret compla- 


cency, as a fayourite diſciple and a tenderly-beloved ſon. 
It is in this manner Plato explains theſe words of Homer: 


1 los LEYANE o apicns 3 the moſt exalted praiſe, according to 
him, that can be given to a mortal, and which that poet 


aſcribes only to Minos. 
Notwithſtanding ſo ſhining and ſolid a merit, the theatres 


of Athens reſounded with nothing ſo much as imprecations 


againſt the memory of Minos; and Socrates, in the dialogue 


olf Plato I have already often cited, obſerves upon, and 


gives the reaſon for them: but firſt he makes a reflection 
well worthy of being weighed, « When either the praiſe 


or diſpraiſe of great men is in queſtion, it is infinitely pro- 
per,“ ſays he, to treat them with circumſpection and wiſ- 
dom; becauſe upon that depends the idea men form to them- 
| ſelves of virtue and vice, and the diſtinction they ought to 
make between the good and the bad. For,” adds he, God 
conceives a juſt indignation, when a perſon is blamed who 


reſembles himſelf; and on the contrary another praiſed, who 


is the reverſe of him. We muſt not believe that nothing is 
ſacred but braſs and marble; (he ſpeaks of the ſtatues that 
were worſhipped:) the juſt man is the moſt ſacred, and the 
wicked the moſt deteſtable, of all beings i in this world.” 
After this reflection, Socrates obſerves, that the ſource and 


cauſe of the Athenians hatred of Minos was the unjuſt and 


cruel tribute he impoſed upon them, in obliging them to 


ſend him, every nine years, ſeven young men and as many 


maids, to be devoured by the Minotaur ; and he could not 
avoid reproaching that prince, with having drawn upon him- 


Flat. i in Min. p. 321. k Idem, p. 319. L Odyfl. T. ver. 179: 
Et fouts arcanis Minos admi iſus. HorAT. 


+ This poetical fiction is perhaps taken from the holy ſcriptures, which ſay 
of Moles: And the Lord ſpake unto Moſes, face to 3 as a man ſpeaketh 


unto his friend,” Exad. Xxxiii. 11, 
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| felf the abhorrence of a city like Athens abounding with 
learned men, and of having ſharpened the tongues ot the 
poets againſt him, a dangerous and formidable race of men, 
from the poiſoned ſhafts they never fail to let fly againſt their 
enemies. . 
It appears from what I have repeated, that Plato imputes 
to Minos the impoſition of that cruel tribute. Apollodorus, 
Strabo, and Plutarch ſeem to be of the ſame opinion. 


*Monſieur the Abbe Banier alleges and proves, that they are 
miſtaken, and confound the firſt Minos, of whom we ſpeak, _ 
with a ſecond his grandſon, who reigned after him in Crete, 
and to avenge the death of his ſon Androgeus killed in 
Attica, declared war againſt the Athenians, and impoſed that 
tribute, to which Theſeus put an end by killing the Mino- 
taur. It would indeed be difficult to reconcile ſo inhuman 
and barbarous a conduct with what all antiquity relates of 
the goodneſs, lenity, and equity of Minos, and the magni- 


ficent praiſes it below upon the pol: ty and ee 18 of 
Crete. 


ancient reputation, which at length they abſolutely loſt by 


an entire change of their manners, becoming av aricious, 
and ſelf- intereſted to a degree of thinking that no gain was 

baſe, enemies of labour and regularity of lite, profeſſed liars 
and knaves; ſo that to Cretiſe became a proverb amongſt 


the Greeks, implying to lie and to deceive. Every body 


knows that f St. Paul cites againſt them as truth the teſti- 
mony of one of their ancient poets, (it is believed of Epime- 


nides) who paints them in colours much to their diſhonour; 


but this change of manners, in whatever time it might arrive, 
does not at all affect the probity of the ancient Cretans, nor 


the glory of Minos their king. 


= The moſt certain proof of that legiſlator” s wiſdom, as 


Plato obſerves, is the ſolid and laſting happineſs, which was 


the effect of the ſole imitation of his laws by Sparta. Ly- 


curgus had regulated the government of that ciq upon the 


| in Plat. p. 320. 
* Mem, de VAcad, des Inſcrip. Tom. II.. 


F Konreg et Levent, xaxe neue ragigrg eaſe, 56 The Cretans are always 
liars, evil beaſts, low bellies,” Titus i. 13. 


It is true the Cretans degenerated very ch from their 
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plan and idea of that of Crete, and it ſubſiſted in an uniform 


manner for many ages, without experiencing the viciſlitudes 


and revolutions ſo common in all the other ſtates of Greece, 


ARTICLE II. 


Of the Government of Athens, 


1 government of Athens was neither ſo permanent 


nor ſo uniform as that of Sparta, but ſuffered various 


alterations, according to the diverſity of times and conjunc- 
tures. Athens, after having long been governed by kings, 
and afterwards by archons, aſſumed entire liberty, which 


gave place however for ſome years to the tyrannic power of 


the Piſiſtratides, but was ſoon after re-eſtabliſhed, and ſub- 
| ſiſted with ſplendor till the defeat in Sicily, and the taking 
of the city by the Lacedæmonians. Theſe ſubjected them 
to the Thirty Tyrants, whoſe authority was not of long dura- 
tion, and gave place again to liberty, which continued amidſt 

various events during a long ſeries of years, till the Roman 


power had ſubdued Greece and reduced it into a province. 


I ſhall conſider in this place only the popular govern- 
ment, and ſhall examine in particular five or ſix heads: the 


foundation of the government according to Solon's eftabliſh- 


ment, the different parts of which the republic conſiſted, the 


council or ſenate of the five hundred, the aſſemblies of the 


people, the different tribunals for the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, the revenues or finances of the republic. I ſhall be 


obliged to be more extenſive upon what regards the govern- 
ment of Athens, than I have been upon that of Sparta, be- 


Ne er n ONO e e KNOW; from what has 
been aid of it in the lite of Lycurgus . 


SEC 25 I. Foundation nof the Government of Athens according 


to: Solon's Plan. 


OLON was not the firſt who eſtabliſhed the popular 
government at Athens. Theſeus long before him had 


'S 


traced out the plan, and began the execution of it. After 


Vol. II. Plot, in Thef. p. 10, 11, 
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having united the twelve towns into one city, he divided the 


inhabitants into three bodies; that of the nobility, to whom 
the ſuperintendance in religious affairs, and all offices were 


confided; the labourers or huſbandmen; and the artiſans. 


He had propoſed the eſtabliſhment of a kind of equality 


between the three orders. For if the nobles were conſider- 
able by their honours and dignities, the huſbandmen had the 
advantage of their utility to the public, and the neceſſity 
there was for their labours; and the artiſans had the ſupe- 
riority to both the other bodies in their number. Athens, 
to ſpeak properly, did not become a popular ftate, till the 
eſtabliſhment of the nine Archons, whoſe authority conti- 
nued only for one year, whereas before it was for ten; and 
it was not till many years after, that Solon, by the wiſdom of 
his laws, inſtituted and confirmed this form of government. 


? Solon's great principle was to eſtabliſh as much as poſ- 


fible a kind of equality amongſt his citizens, which he re- : 
garded with reaſon as the foundation and eſſential point of 


liberty. He reſolved therefore to leave the public employ- 


ments in the hands of the rich, as they had been till then, | 
but to give the poor al ſo ſome ſhare in the government, from 


which they were excluded. For this reaſon he made an 


_ eſtimation of what each individual was worth. Thoſe who 
were found to have an annual revenue of five hundred mea- 
ſures, as well in grain as liquid things, were placed i in the 
firſt claſs, and called the Pentacoſiomedimni, that is, thoſe 

who had a revenue of five hundred meaſures. The ſecond 
claſs was compoſed of ſuch as had three hundred, and could 
maintain a horſe for war; theſe were called horſemen = 
knights. Thoſe who had only two hundred, were in the 

third claſs, and were called * Zugitg. Out of theſe three 


claſſes only the magiſtrates and commanders were choſen. 


All the other citizens, who were below theſe three claſſes, 


and had leſs revenues, were compriſed under the name of 


Tleti, hirelings, or workmen labouring with their hands. 


Solon d1d not Permit them to hold any GEL; and granted 


2 Plut. in 3 p- 87. 
It is believed they were ſo called from their being ranked between the 


knights and the Theti; as in the galleys, thoſe who rowed in the middle were 


termed Zugitæ; their place was between the Thale miiæ and Thranite, 
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them only the right of giving their ſuffrages in the aſſemblies 


and trials of the people, which at firſt ſeemed a very ſlight 
privilege, but at length was found to be a very great advan- 
tage, as will appear in the ſequel. I do not know whether 
Solon foreſaw it, but he uſed to ſay, that the people were 


never more obedient and ſubmiſſive, than when they poſ- 


ſeſſed neither too much nor too little liberty: which comes 
very near Galba's expreſſion”, when to incline Piſo to treat 


the Roman people with goodneſs and lenity, he deſires him 


to remember, “ that he was going to command men who 
were incapable of bearing either entire ney” or ablolute 


: lubjection. 


The people of Athens, being become more Muchy after 


| their victories over the Perſians, pretended to have a right to 
| ſhare in all the public offices and the magiſtracy; and Ariſ- 
tides, to prevent the diſorders which too tenacious oppoſi- 


tion might have occaſioned, thought proper to give way to 


them in this point. It appears however from a paſſage in 


Xenophon, that the people contented themſelves with the 


offices from whence ſome profit aroſe, and left thoſe, which 
related more particularly to the . of the Rate, 1 
the hands of the rich. : 


»The citizens of the three firſt claſſes paid every year 
a certain ſum of money, to be laid up in the public treaſury; 
the firſt at talent, the GT half a talent, and the Zugitz 


ten ꝓ minæ. 


As the proportion of revenue determined the order of the 


claſſes, as their revenues augmented, the people were  allow- 


ed to riſe to a ſuperior claſs. 


If * Plutarch may be believed, Solon formed two coun- 


cils, which were a kind of double limitation to fix and tem- 
per the aſſemblies of the people. The firft was the Areopa- 


gus: but it was much more ancient than his inſtitutions, and 


he only reformed it, and gave it new luſtre by augmenting 
its power. I he ſecond was the council of the four hun- 
| +Plut: in Solon. p. 110. Tacit. Hiſt. I. x. c. 16. 


: Plut. in Ariſtid. p. 332. Xenoph. de rep. Athen. P- 691. 
Pollux. I. viii. c. 10. »In Solon. p. 88. 


3 inferaturus es hominibus, qui nec totam ſervitutem pati poſſunt, nee totam libertatent. 
1 One thouſand French crawns, 


} Five hundred livres. 


"WOT, NO..." * 
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dred, that is, a hundred of each tribe; for Cecrops, the firſt 


king of the Athenians, had divided the people into four 
tribes. Cliſthenes long after him changed that order, and 
eſtabliſhed ten. It was in this council of the four hun- 
dred, all affairs were conſidered before they were propoſed 
to the aſſembly of the people, as we ſhall ſoon explain. 


I do not mention here another diviſion of the people into 
three parties or factions, which till the time of Piſiſtratus 


were a continual ſource of troubles and ſeditions. One of 
| theſe three parties was formed out of thoſe who inhabited 
the high lands, and favoured popular government; the other 
out of thoſe who lived in the plains, and they were for 
oligarchy ; and the third out of the people 8 88 the coalt, 
and theſe held the mean between both. 


It is neceſſary, for the better underſtanding What we have 
now ſaid, to enter into a more Particular account of the 


: ne n 


Ser. II. of the Inhabitants 0 1 2 


HERE were thive 16 1 inhabitants of Athens: eie 


zens, ſtrangers, and ſervants. In the account taken, 


by Demetrius Phalereus in the goth Olympiad, their number up 


77 


amounted to twenty-one thouſand citizens, ten thouſand _ 


ſtrangers, and * forty thouſand ſervants. The number of 


citizens was almoſt the ſame in the time of Cecrops, and 
leſs under Pericles. > 


1 07 the Citizens, 
A citizen coals ly be ſuch by birth or adoption. To 


be a natural denizen of Athens, it was neceſſary to be 
born of a father and mother both free, and Athenians. * We 
have ſeen that Pericles reſtored this law to all its force, 
which had not been exactly obſerved, and which he himſelf 
ſome ſmall time after infringed. The people could confer 
the freedom of the city upon ſtrangers; and thole, whom 


Athen. I. vi. p. 292, Vol. III. 


The text ſays, A g Troop; Tet four hundred thou and, which 1 is a ma- 
n. teſt, error. | 
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they had fo adopted, enjoyed almoſt the ſame rights and 


privileges as the natural citizens. The quality of citizen 
of Athens was ſometimes granted in honour and gratitude 


to thoſe who had rendered great ſervices to the ſtate; as 
to Hippocrates; and even kings have ſometimes canvaſſ- 


ed that title for themſelves and their children. Evagoras, 
king of Cyprus, thought it much to his honour. 


When the young men attained the age of twenty, they 
were inrolled upon the liſt of citizens, after having taken an 
oath; and it was only in virtue of that public and folemn 
act, that they became members of the ſtate. The form of 
this oath is exceedingly remarkable, which Stobæus and 


Pollux have preſerved in the following words: © I will 
never diſhonour the profeſſion of arms, nor ſave my lite by 


a ſhameful flight. I will fight to my laſt breath for the re- 


ligion and civil intereſts of the flate, in concert with the 


other citizens; and alone, if occaſion be, I will not bring 
my country into a worſe condition than I found it, but will 
uſe my utmoſt endeavours to make it more happy and 
flouriſhing. I will always ſubmit myſelt to the laws and 
magiſtrates, and to ail that ſhall be ordained by the common 


conſent ot the people. If any one ſhall violate, or make | 


void the laws, Iwill not diſguiſe or conceal ſuch an attempt, 
but will oppoſe it either alone or in conjunction with my 


fellow citizens; and I will conſtantly adhere to the religion 
of my foreluhers. - To all which I call to witneſs Agraulis, 


Enyalus, Mars, and Jupiter.” I leave the reader to his 


own reflettions upon this auguſt ceremony, well adapted to 
1 {pire the love of their country into the hearts of the young 


citizens. 


The whole people at firſt had been divided into four 
:ribes, and afterwards into ten. Each tribe was ſubdivided. 
into leveral parts, which were called Aanur, Pagi, It was 
by theſe two titles the citizens were deſcribed in hs public 
acts, Ae, , trabu Cecr opide, F pago Natur we 


a Fallon. 45 viii. c. 9. 
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2, Of the Strangers. 


I call thoſe by that name, who being of a foreign coun- 


try, came to ſettle at Athens, or in Attica, whether for the 


ſake of commerce, or the exerciſing any trade. They were 
- termed werouo:, inguilini. They had no ſhare in the govern- 
ment, nor votes in the aſſembly of the people, and could 
not be admitted into any office. They put themſelves under 
the protection of ſome citizen, as we find from a paſſage of 


* Terence, and upon that account were obliged to render 
him certain duties and ſervices, as the clients did at Rome 


to their patrons. They were held to obſerve all the laws of 
the republic, and to conform entirely to all its cuſtoms, 
They paid a yearly tribute to the ſtate of twelve + drachmas, 
and in default of payment were made ſlaves, and expoſed to 


ſale. Þ Xenocrates, the celebrated, but poor philoſopher, 
was very near experiencing this misfortune, and was carried 


to priſon; but Lycurgus, the orator, having paid the tax, re- 


leaſed him from the farmers of the public revenues; a kind 


of men who, in all times, have been very little ſenſible to 

merit, with the exception of an exceeding few of their 

number. That philoſopher, meeting ſome time after the 

ions of his deliverer, told them, “I pay your father the 

| favour he has done me with uſury, for all the world praiſes 
him upon my account.” | 


3. | Of the Servants, 


There were two kinds of them. The one, who were free, G 
and not able to get their bread by their work, were obliged | 
by the bad ſtate of their affairs to go into ſervice, and their 


condition was eaſy, and not laborious. The ſervice of the 


other was forced and unavoidable; theſe were ſlaves, who 
had either been taken priſoners in war, or bought of ſuch as 


irafficked e in them. Fart of their maſter's eſtate 


| » Plut. in Flamin. P- 375 


2 7 bis pat 5 commendarit i in clientelam et fidem ; Nohis dedit fe fe ſe Eunuch, AR. 
v. Scen, ult 
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conſiſted in them, who diſpoſed abſolutely of them, but 
generally treated them with great humanity. © Demoſthenes 
obſerves, in one of his harangues, that the condition of ſer- 
vants was infinitely more gentle at Athens than any where 
elſe. There was in that city an aſylum and place of refuge 


for flaves, where the bones of Theſeus had been interred, 


and that aſylum ſubſiſted in Plutarch's time. How glorious 
was it for Theſeus, that his tomb ſhould do that twelve hun- 
dred years after his death, which he had done himſelf during 
his life, and continue the proteftor of the oppreſſed, as he 


| had been. 


When the ſlaves were treated with too much rigour and 


inhumanity, they had their action againſt their maſters, who 
were obliged to {ell them to others, if the fact was ſufficiently 


proved. They could ranſom themſelves even againſt their 


maſters' conſent, when they had laid up money enough for 
that purpoſe. 
having paid a certain proportion to their maſters, they kept 


For out of what they got by their labour, after 


the remainder for themſelves, and made a ſtock of it at their 
own diſpoſal, Private perſons, when they were ſatisfied 
with their ſervices, often gave theſe ſlaves their liberty; and 
the ſame grace was always granted them by the public, 
when the neceſſity of the times obliged the ſtate to arm and 
liſt them for the war amongſt the citizens. 
The humane and equitable uſage, with which the 6 


nians treated their ſervants and flaves, was an effect of the 


good temper natural to that people, and very remote from 
the auſtere and cruel ſeverity of the Lacedemonians in re- 
Lard to their Helots, which often brought their republic to 
ihe very brink of deſtruction. Plutarch, with great reaſon, 
condemns this rigour. He thinks it proper to habituate 
one's ſelf always to mercy, even with regard to beaſts, were 
rt only, fays he, to learn by that means to treat men well, and 
tor the ſake of habituating humanity and benevolence. He 
relates upon this occaſion a very ſingular fact, and very pro- 
per to explain the charatter of the Athenians. After having 


tiniſhed the temple called Hecatonpedon, they ſet all the 


hHeaſts of burden at liberty, that had been employed i in the 


plut. de der dit p- 166. 
' Flut. in Catone, p. 338, 339. 
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work, and aſſigned them fat paſturages as conſecrated ani- 


mals. And it was ſaid, that one of theſe beaſts having come 
to offer itſelf at the work, and put itſelf at the head of thoſe 
that drew the carriages to the citadel, walking foremoſt as if 
to exhort and encourage them, the Athenians ordained by a 


decree, that the creature ſhould be maintained at the public 


expence till its death. 


Stor. III. Of + the Council or Senate of Froe Hundred. 


J conſequence of Solon's inſtitutions, the people of 


Athens had a great ſhare and authority in the government. 


Appeals might be brought to their tribunal in all cauſes; _ 
they had a right to cancel the old laws, and eſtabliſh new 
ones; 1n a word, all important affairs, whether relating to 
war or peace, were decided in their aſſemblies. In order 
to their determinations being made with more wiſdom and 
maturity, Solon had inſtituted a council, compoſed of four 
hundred ſenators, a hundred out of each tribe, which were 
then four in number; they prepared and digeſted the affairs 


which were to be laid before the people, as we ſhall ſoon 


explain more at large. Cliſthenes, about a hundred years 
after Solon, having increaſed the number of tribes to ten, 
angmented alſo that of the ſenators to five hundred; each 
tribe ſupplying fifty. This was called the council, or ſe- 
nate, of the Five Hundred. They received their ſtipend 


out of the public treaſury. _ 
They were choſen by lot, in which they ls uſe of black 


and white beans, which were mingled and ſhaken in an urn, 
and each tribe gave in the names of thoſe who aſpired to 
that truſt, and had the revenue aſſigned by the laws to qua- 


lify them for it. None could be admitted under the age of 


thirty. After enquiry made into the manners and conduct 
of the candidate, he was made to take an oath, whereby he 
engaged to give at all times the beſt counſel he could to 
the people of Athens, and never to depart 1 in the leaſt from 10 


the tenor of the laws. 


This ſenate aſſembled every Fs except, upon the 1 2 
appointed for feſtivals, Fach tribe in its turn furniſhed thole 
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who were to preſide in it, called“ Prytanes, and this rank 
was decided by lot. This preſidency continued thirty-five 
days, which being reckoned ten times, amounts to the num. 
ber of days, except four, of the lunar year followed at 
Athens. This time of the preſidency, or prytaniſm, was 
divided into five weeks with regard to the five tens of the 
Prytanes, who were to preſide in them, and every week ſe. 
ven of theſe ten Prytanes, drawn by lot, preſided, each their 
day, and were denominated Ilp:9pe, that is to ſay, Prefadents. 
He, + who was fo for the day, preſided in the aſſembly of 
the ſenators and in that of the people. He was charged | 
with the public ſeal, as alſo with the Key®s of the Citades and 
treaſury, 

The ſenators, before they aſſembled, offered a | Tacrifice to 
Jupiter and Minerva, under the additional appellation of 
goddeſo of good counſel , to demand the prudence and un- 
derſtanding neceſſary in wiſe deliberations. The prefident 
_ propoſed the buſineſs, which was to be conſidered in the af. | 
ſembly. Every one gave his opinion in his turn, and always + 
ſtanding. After a queſtion had been ſettled, it was drawn 
up in writing, and read with a loud voice. Each ſenator then 
gave his vote by ſcrutiny, in putting a bean into the urn. II 
the number of the white beans carried it, the queſtion paſſed, 
| otherwiſe it was rejected. This ſort of decree was called 
V pioha, or nere vntoh, as much as to ſay preparatory reſolu. 
tion. It was afterwards laid before the aſſembly of the peo- 
ple, where, if it was received and approved, it had the force 
of a law; if not, its authority ſubſiſted only one year. This 
ſhows with what wiſdom Solon eſtabliſhed this council, to 
inform and direct the people, to fix their inconſtancy, to 
prevent their temerity, and to aſſiſt their deliberations with 
a prudence and maturity not to be expetted in a confuſed 
and tumultuous aſſembly, compoſed of a great number of 
citizens, moſt of them without education, capacity, or much 
| zeal for the public good. The reciprocal dependency and 
natural intercourſe of the two bodies of the ſtate, which 
wereobliged to lend each other their authority, and remained 


11 916 eig. 1 lle was called Erigar 
| 1 Baking, Hub. 
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equally without force when without union and a good un- 


derſtanding, were beſides a method judiciouſly contrived 


for ſupporting a wiſe balance between the two bodies; the 
people not being able to inſtitute any thing without its 
being firſt propoſed and approved by the ſenate, nor the ſe- 
nate to paſs any decree into a law till it had been ratified by 
the people. 7s : VFC 

Me may judge of the importance of this council by the 


matters which were treated in it; the ſame, without any 
exception, as were laid before the people; wars, taxes, 
maritime affairs, treaties of peace, alliances, in a word, what. 


ever related to government; without mentioning the ac. 


count which they obliged the magiſtrates to give on quitting 
their offices, and their frequent deciſions and judgments 
upon the moſt ſerious and important affairs, - 


Scr. IV. Of the Areopagus, | 


: 1 council took its name from the place where it al- 


ſembled, called * zhe quarter, or hill of Mars, becauſe, 


according to ſome, Mars had been cited thither in Judgment 
for a murder committed by him. It was believed to be as 
ancient as the nation. Cicero and Plutarch attribute the 
| inſtitution of it to Solon; but he only re-eſtabliſhed it, by 
giving it more luſtre and authority than it had had till then, 
and for that reaſon was looked upon as its founder. The 
number of the ſenators of the Areopagus was not fixed; at 
certain times they amounted to two or three hundred. Solon 
thought proper, that only thoſe who had borne the office 
of archon ſhould he honoured with that dignity. CER 
This ſenate had the care of ſeeing the laws duly obſerved, 
of inſpecting the manners of the people, and eſpecially of 
_ judging in criminal caſes, They held their ſittings in an 
open place, and during the night. The former very pro— 
bably to avoid being under the ſame roof with the criminals, 
and not to defile themſelves by ſuch a commerce with them; 
the latter, that they might not be ſoftened by the ſight of the 


guilty, and might judge according to juſtice and the laws. 


- It was for the ſame reaſon the orators were not permitted to 


1 * Ageing rc g. 
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uſe their exordium or peroration, nor allowed to excite the 
paſſions, and were obliged to confine themſelves ſolely to 


the ſubject matter of their cauſe. The ſeverity of their judg- 


ments was excecdingly dreaded, particularly in regard to 
murder, and they were highly attentive to inſpire their citi- 
zens with horror for that crime. They * condemned a child 


to be put to death for making it his paſtime to put out the 
eyes of quails; conceiving this ſanguinary inclination, as 
the mark of a very wicked diſpoſition, which might one 


day prove fatal to many, if he were ſuffered to grow up with : 


2mpunity. 


The affairs of religion, as blaſphemies cn the gods, | 
contempt of ſacred myſteries, different ſpecies of impiety, 


and the introduction of new ceremonies and new divinities, 
were alſo brought before this tribunal. * We read in Juſtin 


” Martyr, that Plato, who in his travels in Egypt had acquired 
great lights concerning the unity of God, when he returned 


to Athens, took great care to diſſemble and conceal his ſen- 


_ timents, for fear of being obliged to appear and give an ac 


count of them before the Areopagitæ; and we know that St. 


Paul was traduced before them, as teaching a new dottrine?, | 


and endeavouring to introduce new gods. 
Theſe judges were in great reputation for their probity, 


equity, and prudence, and generally reſpected. Cicero, 
in writing to his friend Atticus, upon the fortitude, con- 
Raney, and wile ſeverity of the Roman ſenate, thinks he 
makes a great encomium upon it, in comparing it with the 


Areopagus. Senatus, Age,. mae, nil conflantius, nil 


ſecverius, nil fortius. Cicero muſt have conceived a very 


advantageous idea of it, to ſpeak of it as he does in the firſt 
book of his Offices. He compares the famous battle of 
'S z Cohort. ad Græc. | „ Acts xvii. 18-20. 
2 Ad Attic. I. i. Ep. 13. 
Nec mihi videntur Areopagitæ, cum damnaverunt puerum oculos coturnicum eruentem, 


_ elind judicaſſe, quaw id ſignum eſſe fernicioſ ime _ multiſque malo future 7 ado- 
lieviſſet. Qu IL. I. v. c. 9. 
1 Luamvis Themiſtocles jure laudetur, et fit ejus nomen, quim "ER illrius, ci- 
teturque Salamis clariſſimæ teſtis vicloriæ, qua anteponatur conſulio Solonis ei, quo 


primum conſtituit Arcopagitis; non minus præclarum hoc, quam illud, judicandum. eſt. 
Ilad enim ſemel profuit, hoc ſemper proderit civitati : hoc conſilio ges Athenienfuum, 
hoc majorum inſtituta ſervantur. Et Themiſtocles qurdem nthal dixerit, in quo ipſe Are- 


ofagum Juverits at ille adjuvit Them? itoclem. Eft enim bellum geſtum conſilio Senatus eus, 
qui a Solone eral conſlitutus, Offica, te n. 75. 
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Salamin, in which Themiſtocles had ſo great a part, with the 
eſtabliſhment of the Areopagus, that he-aſcribes to Solon; 
and makes no ſcruple to prefer, or at leaſt to equal the legiſ- 
lator's ſervice to that for which Athens was obliged to the 


general of its army. For in reality, ſays he, * that vic- 


tory was uſeful to the republic only for once, but the Are- 
opagus will be ſo throughout all ages; as by the wiſdom of 


_ that tribunal, the laws and ancient cuſtoms of the Athenian 


ſtate are preſerved. Themiſtocles did no ſervice to the 


Areopagus, but the Arcopagus abundantly contributed to 
the victory of Themiſtocles; becauſe the republic was at 
that time directed * the wiſe counſels of that auguſt ſe- 


nate”: 
It appears from this paſſage of Cicero, tha the Areo- 


pagus had a great ſhare in the government, and I do not 
doubt but it is conſulted upon important affairs. Cicero here 
perhaps may have confounded the council of the Areopagus 
with that of the Five Hundred. It is certain, however, 
that the ee were xa & active in the public 


affairs. 
' Pericles, who could never enter the Areopagus, e 


chance having always been againſt him, he had not paſſed 
through any of the employments neceſlary to his admiſſion, 
attempted to weaken its authority, and attained his point: | 

which 1s a great blot 1 in his reputation. 


8 ECT. v. | 77 the Ma giftrates. 


0 hls a great 3 were eſtabliſhed 1 a 
functions. I ſhall ſpeak only of the Archons, who are 
the moſt known. I have obſerved elſewhere that they ſuc- 
ceeded the kings, and that their authority at firſt continued 
during life. It was at length limited to ten years, and re- 
duced at laſt only to one. When Solon was commiſſioned 


to reform the government, he found them upon this foot, 


and to the number of nine. He did not aboliſh their office, 
but he very much diminiſhed their power. LE 


The firſt of theſe nine magiſtrates was called THE AR. 


cho, by way of eminence, and the year denominated from 
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him: * Under fuck an Archon ſuch a battle was fought. 
The ſecond was called THz KING, which was the remains 
and footſteps of the authority to which they had ſucceeded, 
The third was THE POLEMARCH, Who at firſt commanded 


the armies, and always retained the name, though he had 
not the ſame authority, of which he had ſo long preſerved 
ſome part. For we have ſeen; in ſpeaking of the battle of 


Marathon, that the polemarch had a right to vote in the coun. | 
cil of war, as well as the ten generals then in command, 


The fix other archons were called by the common name, 


THESMOTHETEX, which implies that they had a particular 
ſuperintendence over the laws, in order to their being duly 
obſerved. Theſe nine archons had each of them a pecu- 


liar province, and were judges in certain affairs allotted to 


their cognizance. I do not think it neceſſary to enter into 


the particulars of their duty, nor into thoſe of many other 


employments and offices, eſtabliſhed for the adminiſtration 


of juſtice, for the levying of taxes and tributes, for the pre- 


| ſervation of good order in the city, for ſupplying it with 


proviſions, in a word, for every thing Fong to commerce 


3 —_ evil locietys 


sxer. VI. o the Afenblies of the People 


HESE were af two fn. the one ordinary and Red to | 
certain days, and for theſe there was no kind of ſum. 


mons: the other extraordinary, according to the different 


occaſions that aroſe, and the propls were informed of it by 


_ expreſs proclamation. 


The place for the aſſembly was not Red Sometimes : 


it was the public market-place, ſometimes a part of the city 


neaT the citadel, called That, and lometimes the theatre of 
Bacchus. 


The Prytanes generally aſſembled the people. Some lay Bi 


| before the allembly papers were fixed up, wherein the buſi- 


neſs to be conlidered was ſet down. 


All the citizens, poor as well as rich, had a right to give | 
their fuffrages. They were liable to a penalty, who failed oi 


being preſent at the allembly , or who came too late; and 


* From whence he was alſo called E7:WaYu;49;e 
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do induce their punctual attendance, a reward was annexed 


to it, at firſt of an obolus, which was the ſixth part of a 


drachma, then of three oboli, which made about five pence 


French. 


The aſſembly always began with ſacrifices and prayers, in 


order for the obtaining from the gods the knowledge and un- 


derſtanding neceſſary to wiſe deliberations, and they never 


failed to add the moſt terrible imprecations againſt ſuch as 


ſhould wilfully adviſe * wing comrary to the public | 


ood. 


The preſident propoſed the affair upon which they were 


to deliberate. If it had been examined in the ſenate, and 


drawn up there as a queſtion, it was read; after which thoſe 
who would ſpeak were invited to aſcend the tribunal, that 
they might be the better heard by the people, and inform 

them in the matter propoſed. The oldeſt general ſpoke firſt, 
and then the reſt according to their ſeniority: when the ora... 
tors had done ſpeaking, and concluded that it was neceſſary 


to approve or reject the decree of the ſenate, the people 
proceeded to vote, and the moſt common method of doing 


it was by holding up their hands, to denote their approba- 
tion; which was called Yeipolovey. The aſſembly was ſome- 
times adjourned till another day, becauſe it was too late for 
the number of thoſe who lifted up their hands to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, and the plurality decided. After a reſolution had 
been formed in this manner it was reduced to writing, and 
read by an officer to the people with a loud voice, Who 
confirmed it again by holding up their hands as before; 
alter which the decree had the force of a law. And this 


was called 4»$:0ue, from the Greek word Je-, which 
lignifies a pebble or /mall ſtone, becauſe they were ſome- 


times uſed in giving ſuffrages by ſcrutiny. 
All the great affairs of the republic were Aran in theſe 

_ aſſemblies. It was in them new laws were propoſed and old 
ones amended; the religion and worſhip of the gods exa- 
mined; magiſtrates, generals, and officers created; their 
behaviour aud conduct enquired into; peace or war con- 
cluded ; deputies and amballadors Ag; treaties and 


os ratified; freedom of the city granted; rewards 
and honours d<creed for thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
| f 
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ſelves in war, or rendered great ſervices to the republic; 
and puniſhments ordained for thoſe who had behaved them- 
ſelves ill, or had violated the laws of the ſtate, and were ba- 
niſhed by oſtraciſm. In fine, juſtice was adminiſtered, and 
judgment paſſed there, upon the moſt important affairs. 
We ſee, from this account, which is, however, very imper- 


| ſeRt, how far the people's power extended; and with what 


truth it may be ſaid, that the government of Athens, though 


| qualified with ariſtocracy, and the authority of the elders, 


was, by its conſtitution, democratical and popular. 
1 ſhall take occaſion to obſerve in the ſequel, of what 5 


weight the talent of eloquence is in ſuch a republic; and 


in what manner orators ought to be conſidered in it. It is not 
eaſy to conceive, how they could make themſelves heard in 


ſo numerous an aſſembly, and where ſuch a multitude of 


auditors were preſent. We may judge how great that was, 


from what has been ſaid of it in two inſtances. The firſt re- 


lates to oſtraciſm, and the other to the adoption of a ſtranger 


for a citizen. On each of theſe occaſions, it was neceſſary 
that no leſs than fix thouſand citizens ſhould be — in 
thie allembly. . | 


J reſerve for another place the reſlections, which naturally 
ariſe from what I have already related, and what it re- 


mains for me to ſay further upon the government of Athens. 


7 | Stew: VII. 1 Of Trials. 


HERE were different tribunals, according to the dif- 
ference of the affairs to be adjudged, but appeals 


might be brought to the people from all decrees of other 
judges, and this it was that rendered their power ſo great 
and conſiderable. * All the allies, when they had any cauſe 

to try, were obliged to repair to Athens; where they often 
remained a conſiderable time, without being able to obtain 


audience, from the multiplicity of affairs to be adjudged, 
This law had been impoſed upon them, in order to render 
them more dependent upon the people, and more ſubmiſ— 
five to their authority; inſtead of which, had they ſent com- 


miſſioners to the places, they would have been the ſole per- 


* Xenoph. de Rep, Athen. p. 664. 
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fons, to whom the allies would have made their court and 


paid their homage. 


The parties pleaded their cavfes either in perſon, or em- 
ployed advocates to do it for them. The time allowed for 


the hearing was generally fixed, and a water clock, called in 
Greek uM:v9pa, regulated its duration. The decree was 


paſſed by plurality of voices; and when the ſuffrages were 


equal, the Judges inclined to the ſide of mercy, and acquitted 
the accuſed. It is remarkable that a friend \ was not obliged 


to give evidence againſt a friend. 
All the citizens, even the pooreſt, and ſuch as had no 
eſtates, were admitted into the number of the judges, provid- 


ed they had attained the age of thirty, and were known to 


be perſons of good morals. Whilſt they fat in judgment, 
they held in their hands a kind of ſceptre, which was the 
mark of their PTY and laid it down when Wy with- 
drew. 
The judges' ſalary was different at Aiffercat times, They 
had at firſt only an obolus a day, and afterwards three, where 
their fee remained fixed. It was but a ſmall matter in it- 
| ſelf, but became in time a very great charge to the public, 
and exhauſted the treaſury without much enriching particu. _ 
lars. We may judge of this from what is related in Ariſto- 
phanes's comedy of The Waſps, wherein that poet ridicules 
the paſſion of the Athenians for trying cauſes, and their 
eager deſire for the gain ariſing from it, which | ates 
and multiplied ſuits to infinity. 
In this comedy, a young Athenian, who was to aft the 
part I have mentioned, of turning the judges and trials of 
Athens into ridicule, from a ſtate of the revenues paid into 
the public treaſury, finds their amount to be two thouſand 
talents *. He then examines how much of that ſum falls to 
the ſhare of the judges, with whom Athens was overrun, at 


three oboli a head per day. This appears to be annually, in- 


cluding all of them, only a hundred and fifty talents +. The 
calculation is eaſy. The judges were paid only ten months 
in the year, the other two being employed in feſtivals, when 
all proceedings at law were prohibited. Now three oboli 


About 280, oool. ſterling. 
+ About 9, oool ſterling, 
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a day paid to ſix thouſand men, make fifteen talents 2 
month, and in conſequence one hundred and fifty in ten 


months. According to this calculation, the moſt aſſiduous 


judge gained only ſeventy-five livres (about three guineas) 


a year. What then becomes of the remainder of the two 
thouſand talents?” cries the young Athenian. What,” 
replies his father, who was one of the judges, * it goes to 
thoſe——but let us not expoſe the ſhame of Athens; let us 
always be for the people.” The young Athenian goes on to 
explain that the remainder went to ſuch as robbed the pub- 


lic treaſury; to the orators, who inceſſantly flattered the 


people; and to thoſe who were employed in the govern— 


ment and army. I have extracted this remark from the works 
ok Father Brumoi the Jeſuit, with which I ſhall make very 


free when I come to ſpeak of public ſhows and dramatic re 
| preſentations, 


Sxer, VIII. Of the Amphiyons 


"HE famous council of the Amphictyons i is introdured 
here, though not particular to the Athenians, but 


common to all Greece, becauſe it is often mentioned in the 
© Grecian hiſtory, and I do not know whether I ſhall have * 


more natural occaſion to ſpeak of it. 

The aſſembly of the Amphictyons was, in a manner, che 
holding ot a general aſſembly of the ſtates of Greece, The 
eſtabliſhment of it is attributed to Amphictyon, king of 
Athens and ſon of Deucalion, who gave them his name. 


His principal view in the inſtitution of this council, was to 


unite, in the ſacred band of amity, the ſeveral people of 
Greece admitted into it, and to oblige them, by that union, 


to undertake the defence of each other, and be mutually 


vigilant for the happineſs and tranquillity of their country. 


by be Amphictyons were alſo created to be the protectors of 


the oracle of Delphos, and the guardians of the prodigious 


riches of that temple; and alfo to adjudge the differences 


which might ariſe between the Delphians, and thoſe who 
came to conſult the oracle. This council was held at Ther- 
mopolw, and ſometimes at Delphos itſelf. It aſſembled re- 
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larly twice a year, in the ſpring and autumn, and more 
trequently when affairs required. 

The number of people of cities which had a right to f in 

| this aſſembly is not preciſely known, and varied, without 

doubt, at different times. When the Lacedæmonians, in 

order to paſs in it what decrees they thought fit, were for 


excluding the Theſſalians, Argives, and. Thebans, * The- | 
miſtocles, in the ſpeech he made to the Amphittyons to pre- 


vent that deſign from taking effect, ſeems to inſinuate, that 
there were only one- --and-thirty cities at that time which had 
this right. 

Fach city ſent two deputies, and, in conſequence, had 
two votes in the council, and that without diſtinction, or the 
more powerful having any prerogative of honour or pre- 


eminence over the interior ſtates in regard to the ſuffrages; 
the liberty upon which theſe people valued themſelves, re- 


quiring that every thing ſhould be equal amongſt them. 
The Amphictyons had full power to diſcuſs and deter- 


mine finally in all differences which might ariſe between the 


Amphictyonic cities, and to fine the culpable in ſuch man- 


ner as they thought fit. They could employ not only the 
figour of the laws in the execution of their decrees, but even 
raiſe troops, if it were neceſſary, to compel ſuch as rebelled 


to ſubmit to them. The three ſacred wars undertaken by 


their order, of which I have —_ chene. are an evi- 
5 dent proof of this power. 


Before they were inſtalled 1 into this body, they took a very 


remarkable oath, of which“ Aſchines has preſerved the 
form; it runs to this effect: © I ſwear that I will never de- 


{troy any of the cities honoured with the right of ſitting in 


the Amphictyonic council, nor turn their running waters 


out of their courſe either in times of war or peace: if any 
people ſhall make ſuch an attempt, I hereby engage to carry 
the war into their country, to demoliſh their cities, towns, 


and villages, and to treat them in all things as the moſt 


cruel enemies. Moreover, if, at any time, any perſon ſhall 


dare to be ſo impious to ſteal and take away any of the rich 


offerings, preſerved in the temple of Apollo at Delphos, 


b Plut. in Themiſt, p. 122. 
* chin, i in Orat, x7. rage . 
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dr abet any others in committing that crime, either by aid- 


ing or only counſelling him therein, I will uſe my feet, 


hands, voice; in a word, all my powers and faculties, to 


avenge ſuch ſacrilege.” That oath was attended with the 
moſt terrible imprecations and execrations. * That if any 
one infringes any thing contained in the oath I have now 
taken, whether private perſon, city, or people, may that 
perſon, city, or people, be deemed accurſed; and in that ac 


ceptation, experience the whole vengeance of Apollo, La- 
tona, Diana, and Minerva the foreknower. 
country produce none of the fruits of the earth, and their 
women, inſtead of generating children reſembling their fa- 
thers, bring forth nothing but monſters : 

| ſhare in the ſame curſe. May thoſe ſacrilegious men loſe 
all ſuits at law; may they be conquered in war, have their 
houſes demoliſhed, and be themſelves and their children put 


May their 


may their animals 


to the ſword.” I am not aſtoniſhed, that after ſuch terrible 


_ engagements, the holy war, undertaken by the order of the 


Amphictyons, ſhould be carried on with fo much ardour 
The religion of an oath was of great force with 


to it in the Chriſtian world, which profeſſes to believe, that 
the violation of it ſhall be puniſhed with eternal torments; 
and yet how many are there amongſt us, who make a trifle 


of breaking through the moſt ſolemn oaths? 


The authority of the Amphictyons had aw been of : 


great weight in Greece, but it began to decline exceedingly 
from the moment they condeſcended to admit Philip of Ma- 
cedon into their body. 
means all their rights and privileges, ſoon knew how to ſet 


For that prince, enjoying by this 


himſelf above all law, and to abuſe his power ſo far, as to 


preſide by proxy both in this illuſtrious aſſembly, and in the 
Pythian games; of which games the Amphictyons were 


judges and Agonothetæ, in virtue of their office. This De- 


moſlthenes reproaches him with in his third Philippick; 
When he does not deign,” 


Tays he, © to honour us with 
his preſence, he ſends His SLAVES to preſide over us.” An 
odious, but emphatical term, and in the ſpirit of the Grecian | 
liberty, by which the Athenian orator images the baſe and | 
abject EO of the greateſt lords 1 in Philip's court. 
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If the reader deſires a further knowledge of what relates to 
the Amphittyons, the diſſertations of Monſieur Valois?e may 
be conſulted, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Let- 


tres, wherein this ſubjeR-is treated with. great extent and 
erudition. 


SecT. IX. Of the Revenues of Athens. 


HE revenues * according to the paſſage of Ariſtophanes 
which I have cited above, and in conſequence as they 


ſtood in the time of the Peloponneſian war, amounted to 
two thouſand talents, that is to ſay, to fix millions of livres. 


They were generally reduced to four ſpecies. 


1. The firſt relates to the revenues ariſing from agricul- 
ture, the ſale of woods, the produce of mines, and other 
funds of a like nature, appertaining to the public. Amongſt 
theſe may be included the duties upon the import and export 
of merchandiſe, and the taxes levied upon the inhabitants of 


the city, as well natives as ſtrangers. 
The hiſtory of Athens often mentions the ilver mines of 


Laurium, which was a mountain ſituate between the Pi- 
ræeum and Cape Sunium; and thoſe of Thrace, from 


whence many perſons extracted immenſe riches. T Xeno- 


phon, in a treatiſe wherein he ſtates this matter at large, de- 
monſtrates, how much the public might gain by induſtri- | 
ouſly working theſe mines, from the example of the many 
perſons they had enriched. 9 Hipponicus let his mines, and 
ſix hundred flaves,' to an undertaker, who paid him an 


+ obolus a day for each ſlave, clear of all charges, which 


amounted in the whole to a mina, about two pounds five 
ſhillings. Nicias, who was killed in Sicily, farmed out his 
mines, and a thouſand ſlaves in the ſame manner, and with 


the ſame profit in proportion to that number. 


2. The ſecond ſpecies of revenue were the contributions 


paid the Wen by | he allies for the « common expences 


e Vol. III. q Pag. 925. 
Te. 
+ De ration, redituum. 


7 Sin oboli made a drachma, one hund red drachmas a mins, and ſixty 
3 a talent. | | 
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of the war. At firſt, under Ariſtides, they amounted to 
only four hundred and ſixty talents*. Pericles augmented 
them almoſt a third, and raiſed them to ſix hundred, and 


ſome time after they were run up to thirteen hundred. 


Taxes, which in the beginning were moderate and neceſ- 


| fary, became thus in a little time exceſſive and exorbitant, 
notwithſtanding all the proteſtations made the allies, and the 


moſt ſolemn engagements to the contrary. 
3. A third ſort of revenue was the extraordinary capi- 


tation taxes, levied upon the inhabitants of the country, as 


well natives as ſtrangers, in Rn occaſions and ene 


| cies of the ſtate. 


4. The fines laid upon beiten by the judges for different 
miſdemeanors, were applied to the uſes of the public, and 
laid up in the treaſury ; except the tenth part of them, which 
was conſecrated to ** and. a filtieth to the other divi- 


nities. 


The moſt natural Ry legal applica of theſe different 


revenues of the republic, was in paying' the troops both by 
| fea and land, building and fitting out fleets, keeping up and 


repairing the public buildings, temples, walls, ports, and ci- 


tadels. But the greateſt part of them, eſpecially after Peri- 
cles's time, was miſapplied to unneceſſary uſes, and often 
conſumed in frivolous expences; games, feaſts and ſhows, 


which coſt immenſe ſums, and were of no manner of utility 


to the ſtate, 


$xer, X; of the Education of the Youth, 


I PLACE, this article under the head of government, bes 
cauſe all celebrated legiſlators have with reaſon believ- 
ed, that the education of youth was an eſſential part of it. 

The ex>rciſes that ſerved for the forming of either the 


bodies or minds of the young Athenians (and as much may 
be ſaid of almoſt all the people of Greece) were dancing, 
_ muſic, hunting, fencing, riding, polite learning, and philo- 
ſophy. It may be obſerved that I ſpeak generally; and 
treat very ſlightly theſe ſeveral articles. 


7 
| * A talent was worth a thouſand crowns. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS, 


1. Dancing, Muſic. 


Dancing is one of the exerciſes of the body, cultivated by 
the Greeks with great attention, It made a part of what the 


ancients called the Gymnaſtic, divided according to * Plato, 


into two kinds, the Orcheſtric, which takes its name from 
the dance, and the Paleftrict, ſo called from a Greek word 
which ſignifies wre/t/ing. The exerciſes of the latter kind 


principally conduced to form the body for the fatigues of 


war, navigation, agriculture, and the other uſes of ſociety. 
Dancing had another end, and taught ſuch rules of mo- 

tion as were moſt proper to render the ſhape free and eaſy; to 

give the body a juſt proportion, and the whole perſon an un- 


conſtrained, noble, and graceful air; in a word, an exter- 
nal politeneſs, if we may be allowed to uſe that expreſſion, 
which never fails to prejudice people in favour of thoſe 


| who have been formed to it early. 


Muſic was cultivated with no leſs 3 aud fac. | 


ceſs. The ancients aſcribed wonderful effects to it. They 


believed it very proper to calm the paſſions, ſoften the man- 
ners, and even humanize people naturally ſavage and bar- 
barous. © Polybius, a grave and ſerious hiſtorian, who is 
certainly worthy of belief, attributes the extreme difference : 
between the two people of Arcadia, the one infinitely be- 


loved and eſteemed for the elegance of their manners, their 


benevolent inclinations, humanity to ſtrangers, and piety 
to the gods; the other, on the contrary, generally reproached 


and hated for their malignity, brutality, and irreligion: 
Polybius, I ſay, aſcribes this difference to the ſtudy of mu- 


ſic, (I mean, ſays he, the true and noble muſic) induſtriouſly 
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cultivated by the one, and abſolutely negates by the other 


people, 
After this it is not ſurpriſing, that the Greeks conſidered 
muſic as an eſſential part in the education of youth. + So- 


crates himſelf, in a very advanced age, was not aſhamed to 
learn to play upon muſical inſtruments. Themiſtoc les, 


bs Polyb. p. 288—291, | 
* Oy icht. Saltare, „ Hab. 
+ Socrates, Jam ſenex nſtutu; tyra non erabeſeebat, AIS TIL. i. c. 10. 
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however otherwiſe eſteemed * was thought to be wanting in 


point of merit, becauſe at an entertainment he could not 
touch the lyre like the reſt of the company. Tt An 1gno- 
rance in this reſpect was deemed a defect of education; on 
the contrary, a capacity in it did honour to the greateſt 


men. þ Epaminondas was praiſed for dancing, and playing 
well upon the flute. We may obſerve in this place the dif- 
ferent taſtes and genius of nations. The Romans were far 
from having the ſame opinion with the Greeks in regard to 


muſic and dancing, and ſet no value upon them. It is 


very likely, the wiſeſt and moſt knowing amongſt the latter, 
did not apply to them with any great induſtry; and Philip's 


expreſſion to his ſon Alexander, who had ſhown too much 


 kkill in muſic at a feaſt, induces me to be of this opinion: 


Are you not aſhamed,” ſaid he, to ſing ſo well.“ 
For the reſt this eſteem for dancing and muſic had its foun- 


dation. Both the one and the other were employed in the 
moſt auguſt feaſts and ceremonies of religion, to expreſs 
their acknowledgment to the gods with the greater force 
and dignity, for the favours they had vouchſafed to confer 
upon them. They had generally the greateſt ſhare in their 
teaſts and entertainments, which feldom or ever began or 
ended without ſome odes being ſung in honour of the V1C- 
tors in the Olympic games, and on other the like occaſions. 
They had a part alſo in war; and we know that the Lace- 
dæmonians marched to battle dancing, and to the ſound 
of flutes, Plato, the moſt grave philoſopher of antiquity, 


conſidered both theſe arts, not as imple amuſements, but 


as they had a great ſhare in the ceremonies of religion, and 
military exerciſes. Hence we ſee him very intent, in his 
books of laws, to preſcribe rules upon dancing and muſic, 
and to keep them within the bounds of utility and de- 
corum. 


r be leg. L vii. 


® Themi iſocles cum in epulis recuſaſſet lyram, habitus ft aladin. Cie. Tuſc. 


Queſt. I. i. n. 4. 


f Summam eruditionem Graci ſitam cenſebant in nervorum vacumque ad ſee . 
lantque id omnes: nec qui ne ſciebat ſatis excultus doctrina putabatur. Ibid. | 


t In Epaminonde virtutibus commemoratum eſt ſaltaſſe eum commode, ſcienterque tibiis 


cant; ſe Scilicet non eadem omnibus honeſta WL unt atque turpia, ſed omnia majorum iuſtiutis 


judrcantur, Corn. Ney. in præfat. vit Epam. 


— — 
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They did not continue long within theſe reſtrictions. 
The licence of the Grecian ſtage, on which dancing was 


in the higheſt vogue, and in a manner proſtituted to buf- 


foons and the moſt contemptible people, who made no 
other uſe of it, then to ſuggeſt or ſupport the moſt vicious 


paſſions ; this licence, I ſay, ſoon corrupted an art, which 


might have been of ſome advantage, had it been regulated 


by Plato's opinion. Muſic had a like deſtiny; and perhaps 
the corruption of this did not a little contribute to the de- 
praving and perverting of dancing. Voluptuoufneſs and 

ſenſual pleaſure were the ſole arbiters conſulted in the uſes 
made of both, and che theatre became a ſchool of every kind 


ol vice. 


s Plutarch, in lamenting that the art of dancing was ſo 
much fallen from the merit which rendered it eſtimable to 
the great men of antiquity, does not omit to obſerve, that 
it was corrupted by a vicious kind of poetry, and a ſoft 


effeminate muſic, with which it was ill united, and which 
| had taken place of the ancient poetry and muſic, that had 


ſomething noble, majeſtic, and even religious and heavenly 


in them. He adds, that being made ſubſervient to low taſte 


and ſenſuality, by their aid, it exerciſed a kind of tyrannical 
power in the theatres, which were become the public ſchools | 
of criminal paſſions and groſs vices, n no regard was 


had to reaſon. 


The reader, without my obſerving upon it to him, will 
make the application of this paſſage of Plutarch to the ſort 


of muſic which engroſſes our theatres at this day, and 


which, by its effeminate and wanton airs, has given the laſt 
wound to the little manly force and virtue that remained 


among us. Quintilian deſcribes the muſic of his times in 


theſe terms: Þ Que nunc in ſcems effemunata, et impudicts 


modis frafa, non ex parte minima ft quid in nobis vids ro- 
boris Nanebar, excidit. 


2. 07 the le Exerc! ſes of the « Body. 


The young 1 OT in general all the 8 were 
very intent upon forming themſelves to all the exerciſes of 


s Sympoſ. I. ix. qu. 15. P · 748. * Quintil, . * c. "x 
Vor. IV. ; 
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the body, and to go through their leſſons regularly with the 
maſters of the Palæſtræ. They called the places allotted for 


_ theſe exerciſes Palæſtra, or Gymnaſia; which anſwers very 
near to our academies. Plato, in his books of laws, after 


having ſhown of what importance it was in war to cultivate | 


the hands and feet, adds i that far from baniſhing from a 
well regulated republic the profeſſion of the Athletæ, on 


the contrary, prizes ought to be propoſed for all exerciles, 


that conduce to the improvement of military virtue; ſuch | 


are thoſe which render the body more active, and fitter 


for the race; more hard, robuſt, and ſupple, more capable 


of ſupporting great fatigues, and effecting great enterpriſes, 

e muſt remember, that there was no Athenian, who 
ought not to have been capable of handling the oar in the 
largeft galleys. The citizens themſelves did this office, 


which was not left to ſlaves and criminals as in theſe days. | 
They were all deſtined to the trade of war, and often oblig- 


ed to wear arms of iron from head to foot of a great weight. 
For this reaſon Plato, and all the ancients, looked upon the 


exerciſes of the body as highly uſeful, and even abſolutely 


neceſſary to the good of the public, and therefore this phi. 
loſopher excludes only thoſe from them, which are e 


ble of ſervice i in war. 


k There were alſo maſters, who taught the youth to ride, f 
and to handle their arms or fence; and others whoſe bu. 


 {inefs it was to inſtruct them in all that was neceſſary to be 


known, in order to excel in the military art, and become 
good commanders. The whole ſcience of the latter con- 


fiſted in what the ancients called the Tactic, that is to ſay, 


the art of drawing up troops in battle, and of making mi- 
litary evolutions. That ſcience was uſeful, but did not 
ſuffice, ! Xenophbn ſhows its defect, in producing a young 
man lately come from ſuch a ſchool, in which he imagined 


he had learnt every thing, though in reality he had only ac- 


quired a fooliſh eſteem for himſelf, attended with perfett 
ignorance. He gives him, by the mouth of Socrates, ad- 
mirable precepts upon the buſineſs of a ſoldier, and very 
proper to form an excellent officer, 


OR Lib. viii. de leg. p. 832, 833- 
* Plut, in Lachete, p. 181, ' Memored. l. iii. p. 8 Kc. 
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Hunting was alſo conſidered by the ancients as a fit exer- 
ciſe for forming youth to the ſtratagems and fatigues of 


war. It is for this reaſon Xenophon, who was no leſs a 
great general than a great philoſopher, m did not think it 
below him to write a treatiſe expreſsly upon hunting, in 
which he deſcends to the loweſt particular; and obſerves 
upon the conſiderable advantages conſequential of it, from 
being inured to ſuffer hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, without 


being diſcouraged either by the length of the courſe, the 


difficulty of the clifts and thickets, through which it is often 
neceſſary to preſs, or the ſmall ſucceſs of the long and 
ainful fatigues, which they often undergo to no purpoſe. 
He adds, that this innocent pleaſure removes others equally | 
| ſhameful and criminal; and that a wiſe and moderate man 
would not however abandon himſelf ſo much to it as to 
neglect the care of his domeſtic affairs. The ſame author, 
in the Cyropædia, frequently praiſes hunting, which he 
| looks upon as a real exerciſe of war, and ſhows, in the 
example of his young hero, the good uſe that may be made | 
of it, 


3. Of the Exerc of t the Mind. 


1 to ſpeak properly, was me ſchool and abode of - 
polite learning, arts, and ſciences. The ſtudy of poeſy, 


eloquence, philoſophy, and mathematics, was in great vogue 
there, and much cultivated by the youth. 


The young people were ſent firſt to learn grammar under i 


maſters, who taught them regularly, and upon proper prin- 


ciples, their own language; by which they attained a know- 
| ledge of its whole beauty, energy, number, and cadence, 
® Hence proceeded the univerſal fine taſte of Athens, where, 
as hiſtory informs us, a ſimple herb-woman diſtinguiſhed 
Theophraſtus to be a ſtranger, from the affectation of a ſin- 
gte word in expreſſing himſelf. And from the ſame cauſe 
the orators were greatly apprehenſive of letting fall the 
leaſt injudicious expreſſion, for fear of offending ſo refined 
and delicate an audience. It was very common for the 


= De venatione. » Cyrop. I. i. p. 5, 6, & l. ii. p. 59, 60. 
»Cic. in Brut. n. 172. Quintil, I. viii. c. 1. Plut, in Peric, p. 156. 
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young people to get the tragedies repreſented upon the ſtage 
by heart. We have ſeen, that after the defeat of the Athe- 
nians, before Syracuſe, many of them, who had been taken 
priſoners and made ſlaves, ſoftened their ſlavery by reciting 
the works of Euripides to their maſters, who, extremely de- 
lighted with hearing ſuch ſublime verſes, treated them from 
| thenceforth with kindneſs and humanity. The compoſi. 
tions of the other poets had no doubt the ſame effect, and 
Plutarch tells us, that Alcibiades, when very young, having 
entered a ſchool in which there was not a Homer, gave the 
_ maſter a box on the ear as an Roy tellow, P and one 
who diſhonoured his profeſſion. ; 
As for eloquence, it is no wonder that i it was me 
ſtudied at Athens. It was that opened the way to the high- 
eſt offices, reigned abſolute in the aſſemblies, decided the 
moſt important affairs of the ſtate, and gave an almoſt unli- 
mited power to thoſe who had the talent of, ; {peaking 1 in an 
eminent degree. 
This therefore was the great employment of the young 
citizens of Athens, eſpecially of thoſe who aſpired to the 
higheſt employments. To the ſtudy of rhetoric they an- 
nexed that of philoſophy: I compriſe under the latter, all 
the ſciences which are either parts of, or relate to it. The 
perſons, known to antiquity under the name of ſophiſt, had 
acquired a great reputation at Athens, eſpecially in the time 
of Socrates. Theſe teachers, who were as preſumptuous 
as avaricious, ſet themſelves up for univerſal ſcholars. 


Their whole art lay in philoſophy and eloquence, both of 
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which they corrupted by the falſe taſte and wrong prin- | 


ciples they inſtilled into their diſciples. I have obſerved 
in the life of Socrates, that philoſopher's $ endeavours and 
ſucces 1 in diſcrediting them. | 


In Alteb. p. 194. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
CHAP: II. 
OF WAR. 


Sxer. I. People of Crizce in all Times very warlike, eſpe- 
cial, the Lacedemomans and Athenians. 


1 N people of antiquity (1 except the Romans) bend dit. 


pute the glory of arms and military virtue with the 


Greeks. During the Trojan war Greece ſignalized her 


valour in battle, and acquired immortal fame by the bravery 

of the captains ſhe ſent thither. This expedition was ho- -- 
ever, properly ſpeaking, no more than the cradle of her in- 5 

fant glory; and the great exploits, by which ſhe diſtinguiſhed | 
herſelf there, were only her firſt eſſays, and apprenticeſhip 


1n the art of war. 


There were in Greece at that time . ſmall repub- 
hes, neighbours to one another by their ſituation, but extre- 
mely remote in their cuſtoms, laws, characters, and particu- 
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larly in their intereſts. This difference of manners and 


intereſts was a continual ſource and occaſion of diviſions 
amongſt them. Every city, little ſatisfied with its own 


dominion, was ſtudious to aggrandize itſelf at the expence 


of its next neighbours, according as they lay moſt commo- 
dious for it. Hence all theſe little ſtates, either out of am- 
bition, and to extend their conqueſts, or the neceſlity of a 
Juſt defence, were always under arms, and by that continual 
exerciſe of war, formed in the univerſal people a martial 
ſpirit, and an intrepidity of courage which made them in- 


vincible in the field; as appeared in the ſequel, when the 
: whole united forces of the Eaſt came to invade Greece, and 
made her ſenſible what ſhe was, and of what capable. 


Two cities diſtinguiſhed themſelves above the reſt, and 
held indiſputably the firſt rank; theſe were Sparta and 


Athens: in conſequence of which thoſe cities, either ſucceſ- 
ſively or together, had the empire of Greece, and maintained 
themſelves through a long ſeries of time in a power, which 


the ſole ſuperiority of merit, univerſally acknowledged by 
all the other ſtates, had acquired them. This merit conſiſt- 5 
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ſoldiers. 


tions, and ſeemed in their eyes unworthy of them. 
their earlieſt infancy no other taſte was inſtilled into them 
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ed orincipally 3 in their military knowledge and martial vir. 


tue; of which they had given the moſt glorious proofs in 
the war againſt the Perſians. Thebes diſputed this honour 


with them for ſome years, by ſurpriſing actions of valour, 
which had ſomething of prodigy in them; but this was but 


a ſhort-lived blaze, which, after having ſhone out with ex- 
ceeding ſplendor, ſoon diſappeared, and left that city in its 
original obſcurity. Sparta and Athens will therefore be the 


only objects of our reflections as to what relates to war, and 


we ſhall join them together, in order to be the better able to 


- diſtinguiſh their characters, as well in what they reſemble, at 
in n ny differ from, each other. 


OH and Chief of the e, and wits 
Virtue by 9 the Lacedemonians and Athenans always 


di e themſelves. ; 


LL the laws of Sparta, and inſtitutions of Lycurgus, 
ſeem to have no other object than war, and tended 


ſolely to the making the ſubjects of that republic a body of 
All other employments, all other exerciſes were 


prohibited amongſt them. Arts, polite learning, ſciences, 
trades, even huſbandry itſelf, had no ſhare in their applica- 


. From 


but for arms; and indeed the Spartan education was won- 
derfully well adapted to that end. To go barefoot, to lie 


hard, to ſhift with little meat and drink, to ſuffer heat and 


cold, to exerciſe continually hunting, wreſtling, running on 


foot and horſeback, to be inured to blows and wounds ſo as 
to vent neither complaint nor groan; 
ments of the Spartan youth with regard to war, and enabled | 
them one day to APIs all its 3 and to confront all 


theſe were the rudi- 


its dangers. 


The habit of obeying. contracted from the moſt early 


years, reſpe& for the magiſtrates and elders, a perfect ſub- 


miſſion to the laws, from which no age nor condition was 
exempt, prepared them amazingly for military diſcipline, 
which is in a manner the ſoul of war, and the principle of 
lucceſs in all great enterpriſes. 


1 
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Now one of theſe laws was to conquer or die, and never 


to ſurrender to the enemy. Leonidas, with his three hun- 
dred Spartans, was an illuſtrious example of this, and his 
intrepid valour, extolled in all ages with the higheſt ap- 
|  plauſes, and propoſed as a model to all poſterity, had given 


the ſame ſpirit to the nation, and traced them out the plan 
they were to follow. The diſgrace and infamy annexed to 


the violation of this law, and to ſuch as quitted their arms 
in battle, confirmed the obſervance of it, and rendered it in 

a manner inviolable. The mothers recommended to their 
ſons, when they ſet out for the field, to return either with or 


upon their bucklers. They did not weep for thoſe who 
died with their arms in their hands, but for thoſe who pre- 


ferved themſelves by flight. Can we be ſurpriſed, after 


this, that a ſmall body of ſuch foldiers, with ſuch principles, 
ſhould put an innumerable army of Barbarians to a ſtand? 


The Athenians were not bred up {o roughly as the people 


of Sparta, but had no leſs valour. The taſte of the two 


people was quite different in regard to education and em- 

ployment; but they attained the ſame end, though by dif- 

ferent means. The Spartans knew only how to uſe their 

arms, and were no more than ſoldiers; but amongſt the 

_ Athenians (and we muſt fay as much of the other people of 
Greece) arts, trades, huſbandry, commerce, and navigation, 

were held in honour, and thought no difgrace to any one. 


Theſe occupations were no obſtacles to the valour and 


| knowledge neceſſary in war; they diſqualified none for 
riſing to the greateſt commands and the firſt dignities of the 


republic. Plutarch obſerves, that Solon, leeing the territory 


of Attica was barren, applied himſelf to turning the induſtry 
of his citizens upon arts, trades, and commerce, in order to 
ſupply his country thereby, with what it wanted on the ſide 


of fertility. This taſte became one of the maxims of the 


government and fundamental laws of the ſtate, and perpe- 
tuated itſelf among the people, but without Jeſſening! in the 


leaſt their ardour for war. 
The ancient glory of the nation, which had always diſtin. 


guiſhed itſelf by military bravery, was a powerful motive for 
not degenerating from the reputation of their anceſtors. 


T he famous battle of Marathon, wherein they had {uſtained 
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alone the ſhock of the Barbarians, and gained a ſignal victory 
over them, infinitely heightened their courage; and the 
battle of Salamin, in the ſucceſs of which they had the 
greateſt ſhare, raiſed them to the higheſt pitch of glory, and 


rendered them capable of the greateſt enterpriſes. 


A noble emulation not to give place in point of merit to 
Sparta, the rival of Athens, and a lively jealouſy of their 
glory, which during the war with the Perſians contained 
itſelt within due bounds, were another ſtrong incentive to 
the Athenians, who every day made new efforts to o excel 
themſelves, and ſuſtain their reputation. 

The rewards and honours granted to thoſe who had diſ. 


tinguiſhed themſelves in battle; the monuments erected in 
memory of the citizens who had died in the defence of their 
country, the funeral orations publicly pronounced 1 in the 
midſt of the moſt auguſt religious ceremonies, to render 


their names immortal ; all conſpired infinitely to eternize 
the valour of both nations, and particularly of the Athenians, 


and to make fortitude a kind of law and Tear neceſ- 
lity to them. | 


» Athens had a law by which it was dings: that thoſe 


who had been maimed in war, ſhould be maintained at the 
expence of the public. The ſame grace was granted to the 
_ fathers and mothers, as well as the children of ſuch as had 
fallen in battle and left their families poor and not in a con- 
dition to ſubſiſt themſelves. The republic, like a good 
mother, generouſly took them into her care, and with great 


regard to them ſupplied all the duties, and procured all the 
relief, they could have expetted from thoſe whole loſs they 


deplored. 
This exalted the courage of the Athenians, and rendered 
their troops invincible, though not very numerous. In the 
battle of Platæa, where the army of the Barbarians, com- 
manded by Mardonius, conſiſted of no leſs than three hun- 


dred thouſand men, and the united forces of the Greeks of 
only one hundred and eight thouſand two hundred men, 


there were in the latter only ten thouſand Lacedæmonians, 


of which one half were Spartans, that is to ſay inhabitants of 


? Plut. in Solon. » 96. bid. in Menex. p. 248, 249. Diog. Laert. in 
Solon. p. 37. 5 
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Sparta, and eight thouſand Athenians. It is true, each 
Spartan brought with him ſeven Helots, which made in all 


thirty-five thouſand men; but they were ſcarce ever reckon- 


ed as ſoldiers. 
This ſhining merit in point of martial valour, generally 


acknowledged by the other ſtates and people, did not ſup- 
preſs in their minds all ſentiments of envy and jealouſy; as 
appeared once in relation to the Lacedæmonians. The 
allies, who were very much ſuperior to them in number, 
were in pain to ſee themſelves ſubjected to their orders, and 


murmured againſt it in ſecret. Ageſilaus, king of Sparta, 


without ſeeming to have any knowledge of their diſguſt, 


aſſembled the whole army, and after having made all the 


allies fit down on one ſide, and the Lacedæmonians by them- 
ſelves on the other, he cauſed proclamation to be made by 
a herald, that all ſmiths, maſons, carpenters, and ſo on, 
through the other trades, ſhould riſe up. Almoſt all the 
allies did ſo, and not one of the Lacedæmonians, to whom 
all trades were prohibited. Ageſilaus then ſmiling, «© You | 
| Tee,” ſaid he, how many more ſoldiers Sparta furniſhes _ 
than all the reſt of the allies together; thereby intimating, 
that to be a good ſoldier, it was neceſſary to be only a ſol- 
dier; that trades diverted the artizan from applying himſelf 
Wholly to the profeſſion of arms and the ſcience of war, and 
prevented his ſucceeding ſo well in it, as thoſe who made 
it their ſole buſineſs and exerciſe. But Ageſilaus ſpoke and 


afted in that manner from the prejudice of his opinion in 
favour of the Lacedæmonian education; for indeed thoſe, 


whom he was for having conſidered only as ſimple artizans, 


had well demonſtrated in the glorious victories they had 
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obtained over the Perſians, and even Sparta itſelf, that they 


were by no means inferior to the Lacedæmonians, entirely 
ſoldiers as they were, either 1 in valour or military Know- 


ledge. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
Szcr. III. Different Kind of Troops of which the Armies 
tlie Lacedemonians and Athenians were compoſed. 


, 1 HE armies both of Sparta and Athens were compoled 


of four ſorts of troops; citizens, allies, mercenaries, 


| aid ſlaves. The ſoldiers were ſometimes marked in the 
hand, to diſtinguiſh them from the ſlaves, who had that cha- 


rafter impreſſed upon their forehead, Interpreters believe, 
that in alluſion to this double manner of marking, it is faid 


in the Revelations, that all were obliged “ to receive the 
mark of the beaſt in their right hand, or in their foreheads; 


and that St. Paul ſays of himſelf, 1 bear 1 1n my body the 
marks of the Lord Jeſus.” 


The citizens of Lacedzmonia were of two ſorts, either 


tboſe who inhabited Sparta itſelf, and who for that reaſon 


were called Spartans, or thoſe who lived in the country. In 


Lycurgus's time the Spartans amounted to nine choufand, 


and the others to thirty thouſand. This number ſeems to 
have been ſomewhat diminiſhed in the time of Xerxes, as 
Demaratus, ſpeaking to him of the Lacedemonian troops, 


computes only eight thouſand Spartans. The latter were 


the flower of the nation, and we may judge of the value 


they ſet upon them, by the anxiety the republic expreſſed 
| for three or four hundred, beſieged by the Athenians in the 


ſmall iſland of Sphacteria, where they were taken priſoners. 


The Lacedzmonians generally ſpared the troops of their 


country very much, and ſent only a few of them into the 
armiess When a Lacedæmonian general was aſked how 
many Spartans there were in the army; he anſwered, as 
many as are neceſſary to repulſe the enemy.“ They ſerved 


the ſtate at their own expence, and it was not till after a 
length of time that they received pay from the public. 


The greateſt number of the troops in the two republics 


were compoſed of the Allies, who were nn by the c Cities 
which ſent them. 


The foreign troops in the pay wo the republic, to the aid 


of which they were called in, were ſtyled Mercenaries. 


a Rev. XiH, 16. © Gal. vi. 17. 
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'The Spartans never marched without Helots, and we have 
ſeen that in the battle of Platza every citizen had ſeven. I 
do not believe this number was fixed, nor do I well compre. 
hend for what ſeryice they were deſigned. It would have 
þeen very ill policy to have put arms into the hands of ſo 
great a number of ſlaves, generally much diſcontented with 
their maſters harſh treatment of them, and who in conſe- 

| quence had every thing to fear from them in a battle. Hero- 
Adotus, however, in the paſſage I have cited from him, repre- 
ſents them carrying arms in the field as light- armed ſoldiers. 
The infantry conſiſted of two kinds of foldiers. The one 
were heavy-armed and carried great bucklers, lances, hal f- 
pikes, and ſcymitars. The other were light-armed, that is 
to ſay, with bows and ſlings. They were commonly placed 
in the front of the battle, or upon the wings as a firſt line to 
| ſhoot their arrows, and fling their javelins and ſtones at the 
enemy; and when they had diſcharged, they retired through | 
the intervals behind the battalions 28 a lecond line, and con- N 
tiinued their volleys. 5 | 5 
LY + Thucydides, in deſcribing the battle of Manina A. 4 f 
| vides the Lacedæmonian troops in this manner. There 
E were {even regiments, of four companies each, without in- 
cluding the Squirites, to the number of ſix hundred; theſe 
were horſemen, of whom I ſhall ſoon ſpeak further. The 
company conſiſted, according to the Greek interpreter, of 
a hundred and twenty-eight men, and was ſubdivided into 
| four platoons, each of thirty-two men. So that a regiment 
amounted to five hundred and twelve men, and the ſeven 
made together three thouſand five hundred fourſcore and 
four. Each platoon had four men in front, and eight in 
depth, for that was the uſual depth of the files, which the 
officers might change according to occaſion. 
The Lacedæmonians did not actually begin to uſe cavalry 
till after the war with Meſſene, where they perceived their 
want of it. They raiſed their horſe principally in a ſmall 
city not far from Lacedæmon, called Scros, from whence 
| theſe troops were denominated Scarites, or Squirites. They 
were always on the extremity of the left Wing, and this was 


their poſt by right. 
ent. 1. v. p · 390. t Ibid, 
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Cavalry was ſtill more rare amongſt the Athenians; the 
ſituation of Attica, broken with abundance of mountains, 
was the cauſe of this. It did not amount, after the war with 


the Perſians, which was the time when the proſperity of 


Greece was at the higheſt, to more than three hundred 


| horſe; but increaſed afterwards to twelve hundred; a ſmall 


body for ſo powerful a republic. 
I have already obſerved, that amongſt the ancients, as 
well Greeks as Romans, no mention is made of the ſtirrup, 


which 1s very ſurpriſing. "FU: threw themſelves nimbly 


on horſeback. 


—Corpora faitu 
Subjiciunt i in equos.- En. l. xi. ver. 1287. 


And with a leap fit tay on the horſe. 


Sometimes the horſe, broke early to that kind of manage, 


would ſtoop down before, to give his alter the opportunity 


of mounting with more eaſe; 


Inde inclinatus 1 ſubmiſſus et armos 
De more, inflexis prabebat ſcandere terga 
Cruribus. Sil, Ital. de equo Celii Equ. Rom: 


Thoſe, whom age « or weakneſs candied heavy, made uſe 


of a ſervant in mounting on horſeback; in which they imi- 
tated the Perſians, with whom it was the common cuſtom. 
Gracchus cauſed fine ſtones to be placed on each fide of the 


great roads of Italy at certain diſtances from one another, 
to help travellers to get on horſeback without the aſſiſtance | 
of any body“. 


I am ſurpriſed that the Athenians, expert as they were in 
the art of war, did not diſtinguiſh that the cavalry was the 
moſt eſſential part of an army, eſpecially in battles; and that 


ſome of their generals did not turn their attention that way, 


as Themiſtocles did in regard to maritime affairs. Xenophon 
was well capable of rendering them a like ſervice in reſpect 
to the cavalry, of the importance of which he was perfectly 


Aab jon Hojurvorc, This word Ang) Te fignifies a ſervant, who 
belped | his maſter to mount on horſeback, 
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apprized. He wrote two treatiſes upon this ſubjet; one of 


which regards the care it is neceſſary to take of horſes, and 
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how to underſtand and break them; to which he adds the 


exerciſe of the ſquadron; both well worth the reading of all 


who profeſs arms. In the latter he ſtates the means of 


placing the cavalry 1 in honour, and lays down rules upon the 


art military in general, which might be of very great uſe to 


all thoſe who are deſigned for the trade of war. 


I have wondered, in running over this ſecond treatiſe, to 
ſee with what care Xenophon, a ſoldier and a pagan, recom- 
mends the practice of religion, a veneration for the gods, and 


the neceſlity of imploring their aid upon all occaſions. He 


repeats this maxim in thirteen different places of a tract in 


other reſpects brief enough; and rightly judging that theſe 
inſinuations might give ſome people offence, he makes a 
kind of apology for them, and concludes the piece with a 


reflection, which I ſhall repeat entire in this place. If 


any one,” ſays he, * wonders that I inſiſt ſo much here 


upon the neceſlity of not forming any enterpriſe, without 
"firſt endeavouring to render, the divinity favourable and 
propitious, let him reflect, that there are in war a thouſand 
unforeſeen and obſcure conjunctures, wherein the generals, 
vigilant to take advantages, and lay ambuſcades for each 


other, from the uncertainty of an enemy's motions, can 


take no other council than that of the gods. Nothing is 
doubtful or obſcure with them. They unfold the future 
to whomſoever they pleaſe, on the inſpection of the entrails 


of beaſts, by the ſinging of birds, by viſions or in dreams. 
Now we may preſume that the gods are more inclined to 
illuminate the minds of ſuch as conſult them not only in 


urgent neceſlities, but who at all times, and when no dan- 
gers threaten them, render them all the homage and adora- 


tion of which they are capable.“ 
It became this great man to give the moſt important of in- 


ſtructions to his ſon Gryllus, to whom he addreſſes the treatiſe 


we mention, and who, according to the common opinion, 
was appointed to diſcipline the Athenian cavalry. 
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Sect. IV. Of maritime Afﬀairs, Fleets, and naval Fortes, 


F the Athenians were inferior to the Lacedæmonians in 
reſpett to cavalry, they carried it infinitely againſt them 


in naval affairs, and we have ſeen their abilities that way 
make them maſters at ſea, and give them a great ſuperiority 
to all the other ſtates of Greece. As this ſubjett i is very 


neceſſary to the underſtanding many paſſages in this hiſtory, 
I ſhall treat it more extenſively than other matters, and ſhall 
make great uſe of what the learned father Don Bernard de 


Montfaucon has ſaid of it in his books upon antiquity. 


The principal parts of a ſhip were the prow or head, the 


poop or ſtern, and the TY called i IN Latin farina, the 


hulk or waiſt. 
The PRow was the part in the from of the waiſt or belly 
of the ſhip ; it was generally adorned with paintings and dif. 


ferent ſculptures of gods, men, or animals. The beak, called 


roſtrum, lay lower, and level with the water: it was a piece 


of timber which projected from the prow, covered at the 
point with braſs, and 8 with iron. The Greeks 
termed it zpConov. 


The other end of the ſhip, oppoſite to the prow, was call - 


5 4 the Poop. There the pilot ſat and held the helm, which 


was a longer and larger oar than the reſt. 5 
The W a1sT was the hollow of the veſſel, or the hold. 
The ſhips were of two kinds. The one was rowed With 


oars, which were ſhips of war, the other carried fails, and 


were veſſels of burden, intended for commerce and tranſ- 


ports. Both of them ſometimes made uſe of oars and fails 


together, but that very rarely. The ſhips of war are alſo very 
often called long ſhips by authors, and by that name Air 


guiſhed from veſſels of burden. 


The long ſhips were further divided into two ſpecies; 


_ thoſe which were called adFuar:e naves, and were very light 


veſſels, like our brigantines; and thoſe called only long ſhips. 


The firſt were uſually termed open ſhips, becauſe they had 


no decks. Of theſe light veſſels there were ſome larger than 
ordinary, of which ſome had twenty, lome thirty, and others 
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forty oars, half on one ſide and half on the other, all on the 


ſame line. 
The long ſhips, which were uſed in war, were of two ſorts. 


Some had only one rank of oars on each fide; the others 


two, three, four, five, or a greater number, to forty; but 


theſe laſt were rather for ſhow than uſe. 


The long hips of one rank of oars were called aphradti ; ; 


that is to ſay, uncovered, and had no decks: this diſtinguiſh. 
ed them from the cataphracti, which had decks. They had 
only ſmall pieces to ſtand on, at the head and ſtern, in the 
time of action. 


The ſhips moſt commonly uſed in the battles of the an- 


cients, were thoſe which carried from three to five ranks or 
| benches of oars, and were called t12remes and quingueremes. 


It is a great queſtion, and has given occaſion for abun- 


dance of learned diſſertations, how theſe benches of oars 
were diſpoſed. Some will have it, that they were placed at 
length, like the ranks of oars in the modern galleys. Others 
maintain, that the ranges of the biremes, triremes, quinque- 


remes, and ſo on to the number of forty in ſome veſſels, were 


one above another. To ſupport this laſt opinion, innume- 
rable paſſages are cited from ancient authors, which ſeem 
to leave no manner of doubt in it, and are conſiderably 


corroborated by the column of Trajan, which repreſents 


theſe ranks one above another. Father Montfaucon, how- 
ever, avers, that all the perſons of greateſt {kill in naval | 
affairs, whom he had conſulted, declared, that the thing con- 


ceived in that manner, ſeemed to them utterly impoſſible. 


But ſuch a way of reaſoning is a weak proof againſt the 
experience of ſo many ages, confirmed by ſo many authors. 


It is true, that in admitting theſe ranks of oars to be diſpoſed 
perpendicularly one above another, it is not eaſy to com- 


'| prehend how they could be worked; but in the biremes 
and triremes of the column of Trajan, the lower ranks are 
placed obliquely, and, as it were, riſing by degrees. 


In ancient times the ſhips with ſeveral ranks of oars were 
not known: they made uſe of long ſhips, in which the row- 
ers, of whatever number they were, worked all upon the 
lame line, * Such was the fleet which the Greeks ſent 


* Thucyd, Li 8. 
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Sec. IV. Of maritime Afﬀairs, Fleets, and naval Fortes, 


F the Athenians were inferior to the Lacedzmonians in 
reſpect to cavalry, they carried it infinitely againſt them 
in naval affairs, and we have ſeen their abilities that way 


make them maſters at ſea, and give them a great ſuperiority _ 


to all the other ſtates of Greece. As this ſubjett is very 


neceſlary to the underſtanding many paſſages in this hiſtory, 
1 ſhall treat it more extenſively than other matters, and ſhall 
make great uſe of what the learned father Don Bernard de 


Montfaucon has ſaid of it in his books upon antiquity. 
The principal parts of a ſhip were the prow or head, the 


poop or ſtern, and the middle, called 1 in Latin Farina, the - 


hulk or waiſt. 
The PRO.] was the part in a the front of dis waiſt or belly 
of the ſhip ; it was generally adorned with paintings and dif- 
ferent ſculptures of gods, men, or animals. The beak, called 
roſtrum, lay lower, and level with the water: it was a piece 


of timber which projected from the prow, covered at the : 
point with braſs, and ſometimes with iron. | The Greeks 
termed it π . 1 


The other end of the ſhip, oppoſite to the prow, was PN 


15 ed the Poop. There the pilot ſat and held the helm, which 


was a longer and larger oar than the reſt. 


The Wals was the hollow of the veſſel, or the hold. 
The ſhips were of two kinds. The one was rowed with 


oars, which were ſhips of war, the other carried fails, and 
were veſſels of burden, intended for commerce and tranſ- 


ports. Both of them ſometimes made uſe of oars and ſails 
together, but that very rarely. The ſhips of war are alſo very 


often called long ſhips by authors, and by that name EE”: | 
guiſhed from veſſels of burden. 5 


The long ſhips were further divided into two a” 


thoſe which were called acdtuariæ naves, and were very light 


veſſels, like our brigantines; and thoſe called only long ſhips. 


The firſt were uſually termed open ſhips, becauſe they had 
no decks. Ot theſe light veſſels there were ſome larger than 


ordinary, of which ſome had twenty, ſome thirty, and others 
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forty oars, half on one ide and half on the other, all on n the 
ſame line. 

The long ſhips, which were uſed in war, were of two ſorts. 
Some had only one rank of oars on each fide; the others 


two, three, four, five, or a greater number, to O's but 


_ theſe laſt were rather for ſhow than ule. 
The long ſhips of one rank of oars were called aphrafli: 
| thatis to ſay, uncovered, and had no decks: this diſtinguiſh- 
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ed them from the cataphra@:i, which had decks. They had | 


only {mall pieces to land on, at the head Kd. ſtern, 1n the 


time of action. 


The ſhips moſt commonly uſed in the battles of the an- 


cients, were thoſe which carried from three to five ranks or 
benches of oars, and were called zriremes and gquinqueremes. 


It is a great queſtion, and has given occaſion for abun- 


dance of learned diſſertations, how theſe benches of oars 


were diſpoſed. Some will have it, that they were placed at 


length, like the ranks of oars in the modern galleys. Others 


maintain, that the ranges of the biremes, triremes, quinque- 


remes, and ſo on to the number of forty in ſome veſlels, were 
one above another. To ſupport this laſt opinion, innume- 


rable paſſages are cited from ancient authors, which ſeem 
to leave no manner of doubt in it, and are conſiderably _ 


corroborated by the column of Trajan, which repreſents 
| theſe ranks one above another. Father Montfaucon, how- 
ever, avers, that all the perſons of greateſt ſkill in naval 
affairs, whom he had conſulted, declared, that the thing con- 
ceived in that manner, ſeemed to them utterly impoſſible. 
But ſuch a way of reaſoning 1s a weak proof againſt the 


experience of ſo many ages, confirmed by ſo many authors. 
It is true, that in admitting theſe ranks of oars to be diſpoſed 
perpendicularly one above another, it is not eaſy to com- 
prehend how they could be worked; but in the biremes 
and triremes of the column of Traian: the lower ranks are : 


placed obliquely, and, as it were, riſing by degrees. 


In ancient times the ſhips with ſeveral ranks of oars were 
not known: they made ule of long ſhips, in which the row- 
ers, of whatever number they were, worked all upon the 


ſame line, Such was the fleet which the Greeks ſent 


_ © Thucyd. J. i. p.8. 
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| againſt Troy. It was compoſed of twelve hundred ſail, of 


HISTORY OF THE 


which the galleys of Bœotia had each a hundred and twenty 
men, and thoſe of Philoctetes fifty; and this no doubt in- 


tends the greateſt and ſmalleſt veſſels. Their galleys had no 
decks, but were built like common boats; which is ſtill 

practiſed, ſays Thucydides, by the pirates, to prevent their 
being ſo ſoon diſcovered at a diſtance. 


b The Corinthians are ſaid to have been the firſt who 


changed the form of ſhips, and, inſtead of ſimple galleys, 
made veſſels with three ranks, in order to add, by the mul- 
tiplicity of oars, tothe ſwiftneſs and impetuoſity of their mo- 
tion. Their city, advantageouſly ſituated between two ſeas, 
lay well for commerce, and ſerved as a ſtaple for merchan- 
diſe. From their example, the inhabitants of Corcyra, and 


the tyrants of Sicily, equipped alſo many galleys of three 
benches, a little before the war againſt the Perſians. It was 


about the ſame time the Athenians, at the warm. inſtances of 

Themiſtocles, who. foreſaw the war which ſoon broke out, 
built ſhips of the ſame form, the whole deck not being yet 
in uſe; and from thenceforth they applied themlelves to 


naval affairs with incredible ardour and ſucceſs. 
The beak of the prow rerum ) was that part of the vel. 
ſel of which moſt uſe was made in ſea-fights. *©Ariſton of 


Corinth perſuaded the Syracuſans, when their city was be. 
ſieged by the Athenians, to make their prows lower and 
ſhorter; which advice gained them the victory. For the 
prows of the Athenian veſſels being very..-high and very 
weak, their beaks ſtruck only the parts above water, and for 
that reaſon did little damage to the enemy's ſhips; whereas 

the Syracuſans, whoſe prows were ſtrong and low, and their 

beaks level with the water, at a lingle brow often ſunk 
the triremes of the Athenians. 
Two ſorts of people ſerved on board theſe galleys. The 
one were employed in ſteering and working the ſhip, who 
were the rowers, remiges, and the mariners, naute. The reſt 
were ſoldiers intended for the fight, and are meant in Greek 
by the word -e . This diſtinction was not underſtood in 


the early times, when the ſame perſons rowed, tought, and 


did) all the neceſſary work of the ſhip; which was alſo not 


» Thucyd, Li p. 4 © Diod. I. xlii. p. 141. 
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wholly diſuſed in later days. For * Thucydides, in deſcrib- 
ing the arrival of the Athenian fleet at the ſmall iſland of 
Sphacteria, obſerves, that only the rowers of the loweſt 


bench remained in the ſhips, and that the reſt went on ſhore 
with their arms. 
1. The condition of the rowers was very hand and labo- 


rious. I have already ſaid, that the rowers, as well as mari- 
ners, were all citizens and freemen, and not flaves or ſtran- 


gers, as in theſe days. The rowers were diſtinguiſhed by 


their ſeveral ſtages: The lower rank were called Thalamitea, 
the middle Zugitæ, and the higheſt Thranite. Thucydides 


remarks, that the latter had greater pay than the reſt, be- 


cauſe they worked with longer and heavier oars than thoſe 


of the lower benches. “It ſeems that the crew, in order to 


act in concert, and with better effect, were ſometimes guided 


by the ſinging of a man, and ſometimes by the ſound of an 


inſtrument; and this grateful harmony ſerved not only to 
| regulate the motion of their oars, but to d;miuiſh and ſooth 


the pains. of their labour. 


It is a queſtion amongſt the learned, whether there was a 
man to every oar in theſe great ſhips, or ſeveral, as in the 
galleys of theſe days. What Thucydides obſerves on the 
pay of the Thranitæ, ſeems to imply that they worked ſingle. 
For if others had ſhared the work with them, wherefore had 
they greater pay given them than thoſe who managed an ar 
alone, as the latter had as much, and perhaps more, of the 
labour than they? Father Montfaucon believes, that in the 
veſſels of five ranks there might be ſeveral men to one oar. 
He who took care of the whole crew, and commanded the 
veſſel, was called nauclerus, and was the principal officer. 
The ſecond was the pilot, gubernator; his place was in the 
poop, where he held the helm in his hand, and ſteered the 
veſſel, His ſkill conſiſted in knowing the coalts, ports, 


rocks, ſhoals, and eſpecially the winds and ſtars; for before 


the invention of the compaſs, the pilot had nothing tc to direct 


him during the night but the ſtars. 


|  ©*Thucyd. I. iv. p. 275 
* Mu cam natura iſa videtur ad tolerandos facilius labores veluli muneri nobis ded: iſe. 


Siguidem et remiges cantus hortatur 5 nec ſolum in iis operibus, in quibus plurium conatus 
freeunte aliqua jucunda voce eonſpirat, fed etiam / ngulorum | 7 atrgatic Pome fe rudi 


modulatione ſolatur. Que I. I. i. . 10. 
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Z HISTORY OF THE | 
2. The ſoldiers, who fought in the ſhips, were armed al. 
moſt in the ſame manner with the land forces. The Athe- 
nians, at the battle of Salamin, had a hundred and fourſcore 


veſſels, and in each of them eighteen fighting men, four of 


whom were archers, and the reſt heavy-armed troops. The 
officer who commanded theſe ſoldiers was called zpmpapu©-, 
and the commander of the whole fleet vavzpx©-, or 5parnyos. 

We cannot exactly ſay the number of ſoldiers, mariners, 


and rowers, that ſerved on board each ſhip; but it generally 
amounted to two hundred, more or leſs, as appears from He- 


rodotiis's eſtimate of the Perſian fleet in the time of Xerxes, 
and in other places where he mentions that of the Greeks. 


I mean here the great veſſels, the OS which were the | 


ſpecies molt in uſe. 
The pay of thoſe who ſerved in theſe ſhips varied very 


: much at different times. When young Cyrus arrived in 
 Aſiaf, it was only three oboli, which was half a drachma, 
or five pence; and the * treaty between the Perſians and La- 
_ cedzmonians was concluded upon this foot; which gives 


reaſon to believe, that the uſual pay was three oboli. Cyrus, 


at Lyſander's requeſt, added a fourth, which made ſix- -pence 
| halfpenny a day. It was often raiſed to a whole drachma, 
about ten pence French. In the fleet fitted out againſt Sicily 


the Athenians gave a drachma a day to the troops. The ſum 


of ſixty talents*+, which the people of Egeſta advanced the 
| Athenians monthly for the maintaining of ſixty ſhips, ſhows 
that the pay of each veſſel for a month amounted to a talent, 
| that is to fay, to three thouſand livres; which ſuppoſes, that 


each ſhip's company conſiſted of two hundred men, each of 
whom received a drachma or ten- pence a day. As the offi- 


_ cers' pay was higher, the republic perhaps either furniſhed 


the overplus, or it was deducted out of the total of the ſum 


advanced for a veſſel, by abating . in the pay of the 
Private men. 


Plut. in Themiſt. p 419. 1 Xenoph. Hik. I. i. p. PRs 
e Thucyd. I. vi. p. 3 LD * Thucyd. I. vi. p. 415. 
his treaty ſtipulated, that the Perſian ſhould pay thirty minæ a month 
for each ſhip, which was half a talent; the whole amounted to three oboli a 
Gay: ne ay man that ferved on board. 


I About, 8400l, ſterling. 
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The ſame may be ſaid of the land troops as has been ſaid 
of the ſeamen, except that the horſe had double their pay. 
It appears that the ordinary pay of the foot was three oboli a 


day, and that it was augmented according to times and occa- 
ſions. i Thimbron, the Lacedæmonian, when he marched 


_ againſt Tiffaphernes, promiſed a darick a month to each ſol- 
dier, two to a captain, and four to the colonels. Now a darick 
a month is four oboli a day. Young Cyrus, to animate his 


troops, whom a too long march had diſcouraged, inſtcad of 
one darick, promiſed one and a half to each ſoldier, which 


amounted to a drachma, or ten-pence French a day. 


It may be aſked how the Lacedæmonians, whoſe iron coin, 


the only ſpecie current amongſt them, would go no where 
elſe, could maintain armies by fea and land, and where they 
found money for their ſubſiſtence. It is not to be doubted, 


but they raiſed it, as the Athenians did, by contributions N 
from their allies, and ſtill more from the cities to which 


they gave liberty and protettion, or from thoſe ay. had 
conquered from their enemies. Their ſecond fund for pay- 


ing their fleet and armies was the aids they drew from ne]. 


wag of Perſia, as we have ſeen on n {ey eral occaſions. | 


Seer. v. Peculiar Chara after of the Athenians: : 


| 1 furniſhes us with almoſt all the matter upon 


this head. Every body knows how well he ſucceeds in 


: copying nature in his portraits, and how proper a perſon he | 
Vas to trace the character of a people, whoſe genius and 


manners he had ſtudied with fo protound an attention. 


«kT, *The people of Athens,” ſays Plutarch, were 


eaſily provoked to anger, and as etſfily induced to reſume 
their fentiments of benevolence and compaſſion.“ Hiſtory 
ſupplies us with an infinitude of examples of this kind. 


The ſentence of death paſſed againſt the inhabitants of My- 
tilene, and revoked the next day: the condemnation of the 


ten generals, and that of Socrates, both followed with an im- 
mediate repentance and the moſt lively grief. 


i Xenoph; Expedit. Cyr. I. vii. x Plut. in præcept. reip. ger. p. 7907 
* O D- AWM F us1ylog th gos 9%, tt are 7 7505 t t Y 
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4 . They * were better pleaſed with penetrating, and 
almoſt gueſſing an affair of themſelves, than to give them- 


ſelves leiſure to be informed in It thoroughly, and in all its 


extent.“ : 

Nothing i is more e ſurpriſing than this circumſtance in their 
character, which it is very hard to conceive, and ſeems al- 
moſt incredible. Artificers, huſbandmen, ſoldiers, mariners, 
are generally a dull, heavy kind of people, and very groſs in 
their conceptions; but the people of Athens were of a quite 
different turn. They had naturally an W * 
vivacity, and even delicacy of wit. 

I have already mentioned what happened to Theophraſtus. 
tHe was cheapening ſomething of an old woman at Athens 


that ſold herbs: © No, Mr. Stranger,” ſaid ſhe, you ſhall 


have it for no leſs.” He was ſtrangely ſurpriſed to ſee him- 


ſelf treated as a ſtranger, who had paſſed almoſt his whole 
life at Athens, and who piqued himſelf upon excelling all 
others in the elegance of his language. It was, however, 


from that ſhe knew he was not of her country. We have 


| aid, that the Athenian ſoldiers knew the fine paſſages of 


Kur ipides by heart. Theſe artificers and ſoldiers, from aſſiſt- 


ing at the public deliberations, were beſides verſed in the af- 
fairs of ſtate, and underſtood every thing at half a word. We 


may judge of this from the orations of Demoſthenes, whoſe * 


ſtyle we know 1s ardent, brief, and conciſe. 


III. J As they naturally inclined to relieve perſons of 
a low condition and mean circumſtances, ſo were they fond 
of converſations ſeaſoned with pleaſantry, and proper to 


make people laugh.” 


| They aſſiſted perſons of a mean condition, dds from 


ſuch they had nothing to apprehend in regard to their liber- 


ty, and ſaw in them the characters of equality and reſem- 
blance with themſelves. They loved pleaſantry, and ſhewed 


in that they were men; but men abounding with ny 


4 Xenoph. de Athen. Rep. p. 691. 


* Mb. oy og tug revo, 1 USE TAIIO rs x29 noo ray u). „Atvog. 
+ Cum T heophraſtus percontaretur ex anicula quadam, quanti aliquid venderet, et reſpon- 
diſſet illa, atgue addidiſſet: hoſpes, non tote minoris; tulit moleſte, ſe non effugere hoſpitis 
ſpectem, cum atatem ageret Athenis, optimeguee logueretur. Cc. de Clar. Orat. n. 12. 
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and indulgence, who underſtood raillery, who were not 
prone to take offence, nor over delicate in point of the re- 
ſpect to be paid them. One day, when the aſſembly was 
fully formed, and the people had already taken their places 


and ſat down, Cleon, after having made them wait his eom- 


ing a great while, appeared at laſt with a wreath of flowers 


upon his head, and deſired the people to adjourn their deli- 
| berations to the next day. For to-day,” ſaid he, I have 


buſineſs. I have been ſacrificing to the gods, and am to en- 


tertain ſome ſtrangers, my friends, at ſupper.” The Athe-. 


nians, ſetting up a laugh, roſe and broke up the aſſembly. 


At Carthage ſuch a pleaſantry would have coſt any man his 
life, that had preſumed to vent it, and to take ſuch a li- 


berty with a * proud, haughty, jealous, moroſe people, of a 
genius averſe to complacency, and leſs inclined to humour. 


Upon another occaſion the orator Stratocles, having inform- 


ed the people of a victory, and in conſequence cauſed ſa- 


 crifices to be offered, three days after news came of the de- 
feat of the army. As the people expreſſed their diſcontent 


and reſentment upon the falſe information, he aſked them, 
of what they had to complain, and what harm he had done 


them, in making them pals three days more agreeably than 


they would elſe have done?“ 


IV. 1 They were pleaſed with hearing themſelves praiſ- 


ed, and could not bear to be railed at, or criticiſed. The 
leaſt acquaintance with Ariſtophanes and Demoſthenes will 
ſhew, with what addreſs and effect they employed praiſes 


and criticiſm with regard to the people of Athens. 
m When the republic ove peace and tranquillity, ſays 


the ſame Plutarch in another place, the Athenian people di- 


verted themſelves with the orators who flattered chem: but 


in important affairs, and emergencies of the ſtate, they be- 
came ſerious, and gave the preference to thoſe, whoſe cul- 
tom it had been to oppole their unjuſt deſires; ſuch as Peri- 
cles, en and Demoſthenes. | 

„V hey kept. thoſe who gov erned them in awe. and 
ſhewed 1 numanity even to their enemies. 5 


m Put. in Phocian, p 746. 
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The people of Athens made good aſe of the talents of 
thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their eloquence and 
prudenee; put they were full of ſuſpicion, and kept them- 
ſelves always on their guard againſt their ſuperiority of ge- 


nius and ability: they took pleaſure in reſtraining their cou- 
rage, and leſſening their glory and reputation. This may be 
judged from the oſtraciſm, which was inſtituted only as a 


curb on thoſe, whoſe merit and popularity ran too high, and 


which ſpared neither the greateſt nor the moſt worthy per- 
| ſons. The hatred of tyranny and tyrants, which was in a 


manner innate in the Athenians, made them extremely jea- 
lous and apprehenſive for their liberty, with regard to thoſe 


who governed. 


As to what relates to their enemies, they did not treat them 


with rigour; they did not make an inſolent uſe of victory, 


nor exerciſe any cruelty towards the vanquiſhed. The am- 


neſty decreed after the tyranny of the Thirty, ſhows that they 


could forget the injuries which had been done them. 
To theſe different characteriſtics which Plutarch unites 


in the ſame paſſage of his works, ſome others may be added, 


extracted principally from the ſame author. 

« VI. It was from this“ fund of humanity and benevo. 
Jence, of which I have now ſpoken, and which was natural to 
the Athenians, that they were ſo attentive to the rules of po- 
liteneſs, and ſo delicate in point of juſt behaviour; qualities 
one would not expett to. find among the common people. 


In the war againſt Philip of Macedon, having intercepted 


one of his couriers, they read all the letters he carried, ex- 
cept that of Olympias his wife, which they returned ſeated 
up and unopened, out of regard to conjugal love and ſecre- 
cy, the rights of which are ſacred, and ought to be reſpected 
even amongſt enemics. The ſame Athenians having de- 


creed, that a ſtrict ſearch ſhould be made after the preſents 


diſtributed by Harpalus amongſt the orators, would not 


ſuffer the houſe of Callicles, who was lately married, to be 
_ viſited, out of reſpect for his bride, not long brought home. 


Such behaviour is not very common, and upon like occa- 
ſions people do not ſtand much upon forms and politeneſs, 


o plut. in Demetr. p. 898. 
* Har: 09 4UTHG th TUAEVIDY Hy To C8619 17%% In Pelop. p. 280. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
„VII. The taſte of the Athenians for all arts and ſci- 


ences is too well known to require dwelling long upon it 
in this place. Beſides which, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
of it with ſome extent elſewhere. But we cannot fee with- 
out admiration a people compoſed for the moſt part, as 1 


have ſaid before, of artiſans, huſbandmen, ſoldiers, and 
mariners, carry delicacy of taſte in every kind to ſo ligh a 


degree of perfection, which ſeems the peculiar attribute * 
a more exalted condition and a noble education. 


„VIII. It is no leſs wonderful, that this people * ſhould 


have ſuch great views, and roſe ſo high in their pretenſions. 
In the war Alcibiades made them undertake, filled with vaſt 


projects and unbounded hopes, they did not confine them- 
ſelves to the taking of Syracuſe, or the conqueſt of Sicily, 


but had already added Italy, Peloponneſus, Lybaa, the 
Carthaginian ſtates, and the empire of the fea to the Pil- 


lars of Hercules. Their enterpriſe failed, but they had 


formed 1t; and the taking of Sy racuſe, which ſeemed no 
great difficulty, might have enabled RE to pul it in exe- 


n 
IX. The ſame people, fo creat, and, one may bay, ſo 


haughty i in their projects, had nothing of that character in 


other reſpects. In what regarded the expence of the table, 
dreſs, furniture, private buildings, and, in a word, private 
life, they were frugal, ſimple, modeſt, and poor; but ſump- 


tuous and magnificent in all things public, and capable off 
doing honour to the flate. Their victories, conqueſts, 
wealth, and continual communication with the people of 


Aſia Minor, introduced neither luxury, gluttony, pomp, nor 


vain profuſion among them. » Xenophon obſerves, that a 


citizen could not be diſtinguiſhed from a ſlave by his dreſs, 
The richeſt inhabitants, and the moſt famous g generals, were 
not aſhamed to go to market themſelves. 


It was very glorious tor Athens to have produced and 


formed fo many excellent perſons in the arts of war and 
government; in philoſophy, eloquence, poeſy, painting, 
ſculpture, and architecture: of having iurniſhed abone more 
great men in every kind than any other city of che world; 


© De Rep. Athen. p. 693, 
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if perhaps we except Rome, which“ had imbibed learning 


and arts from her, and knew how to apply her leſſons to the 
beſt advantage; of having been in ſome ſort the ſchool, 
and tutor of almoſt the whole univerſe; of having ſerved, 
and ftill continuing to ſerve, as the model for nations, 


5 which pique themſelves moſt upon the excellency of taſte; 


in a word, of having taught the language, and preſcribed 


the laws of all that regards the talents and productions of the 


mind. The part of this hiſtory, wherein I ſhall treat the ſci- 
ences and learned men, that rendered Greece illuſtrious, 
with the arts alſo, and thoſe who excelled 1 n then, will ſet 
this 1n a clear light, 

X. I ſhall conclude this deſcription of the Athenians 


with one more attribute, which cannot be denied them, and 
appears evidently in all their actions and enterpriſes; and 
that is, their ardent love of liberty. This was their darling 
paſſion and great principle of policy. We ſee them, from 
the commencement of the war with the Perſians, ſacrifice 
| every thing to the liberty of Greece. They abandoned, 


without the leaſt regret, their lands, eſtates, city, and houſes, 
and removed to their ſhips, in order to fight the common 


enemy, whoſe view was to enſlave them. What could be 


more glorious for Athens, than, when all the allies were 


trembling at the vaſt offers made her by the king of Perſia, 
to anſwer his ambaſſador by the mouth of P Ariſtides, that 
all the gold and ſilver in the world was not capable of tempt. 

ing them to ſell their own, or the liberty of Greece? It was 


from ſuch generous ſentiments that the Athenians not only 
became the bulwark of Greece, but preſerved the reſt of 
Europe, and all the weſtern world, from the invaſion of the 
Perſians, 

Theſe great qualities were mingled with great defefs, 


often the very reverſe of them, ſuch as we may imagine in 
a a fluttuating, light, inconſtant, capricious people, as the 
Athenians. 


e Plut. in Ariftid. p. 924: 


bf | Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Iitulit agreſti Latio. Hon Ar. Epiſt. I. I. 2. 


Greece taken, took her ſavage victors hearts, 
And poliſh'd ruſtic Latium with her arts, 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


| $xcr. VI. Common Chara@er of the Lacedemonians and | 


Athenians. 


I CANNOT refuſe giving a place here to what Mr. Boſſuit : 


ſays upon the character of the Lacedemonians and 


A The paſſage is long, but will not appear ſo, and 
includes all that is wanting to a perſett knowledge of the 


genius of both thoſe people. | 
Amongſt all the republics of which Griees was com. 


poſed, Athens and Lacedæmon were undoubtedly the prin- 
cipal. No people could have more wit than the Athenians, 
nor more ſolid ſenſe than the Lacedæmonians. Athens 


affected pleaſure; the Lacedzmonian way of life was hard 


and laborious. Both loved glory and liberty; but the liberty 
of Athens tended to licence; and controlled by ſevere laws 
at Lacedzmon, the more reſtrained it was at home, the more 
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ardent it was to extend itſelf in rule abroad. Athens was 


alſo for reigning, but upon another principle, i in which in 
tereſt had a ſhare with glory. Her citizens excelled in the 
art of navigation, and the ſoyereignty at ſea had enriched _ 


| her. To continue in the ſole poſſeſſion of all commerce, 
there was nothing ſhe would not have ſubjected to her 


power; and her riches, which inſpired this paſſion, ſupplied 


her with the means of gratifying it, On the contrary, at 


Lacedæmon money was in contempt. As all the laws tend- 


ed to make the latter a military republic, the glory of arms 


was the ſole object that engroſſed her citizens. From thence 
fhe naturally affected dominion: and the more ſhe was above 


intereſt, the more ſhe abandoned herſelf to ambition. 


Lacedzmon, from her regular life, was ſteady and deter- 


minate in her maxims and meaſures, Athens was more 
lively and active, and the people too much maſters. Their 


| laws and philoſophy had indeed the moſt happy effects upon 
fuch exquilite natural parts as theirs, but reaſon alone was 


not capable of keeping them within due bounds. A wiſe 
Athenian, who knew admirably the genius of his country, 
informs us, that fear was neceſſary to thoſe too ardent 
| | + Plat, 1. 111, de Leg, 
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' HISTORY OF THE 


and free foirits; and that it was impoſſible to govern them, 


after the victory at Salamin had removed their fears of the 


Perſians. 


Two things then ruined them, the glory of their great 
 aftions, and the f uppoſed ſecurity of their preſent condition, 


The magiſtrates were no longer heard, and as Perſia was 
afflicted with exceſſive ſlavery, ſo Athens, ſays Plato, expe- 


rienced all the evils of exceſſive liberty. 


Thoſe two great republics, ſo contrary in their manners 


and conduct, interfered with each other in the deſign they 
Rad each formed of ſubjecting all Greece; ſo that they were 
always enemies, more from the contrariety of their intereſts, 


than the incompatibility of their humours. 
The Grecian cities were againſt ſubmitting to the domi- 
nion of either the one or the other; for, beſides the deſire 


of preſerving their liberty, they found the empire of thoſe 
two republics too grievous to bear. That of the Lacedæ- 
monians was ſevere. That people were obſerved to have 
ſomething almoſt brutal in their character. A government 
too rigid, and a life too laborious, rendered their tempers 
too haughty, auſtere, and 1 imperious in power: beſides which 
they could never expect to live in peace under the influence 
ofa city, which being formed for war, could not ſupport _ 
itſelf, but by continuing perpetually in arms. So that the 
Lacedzmonians were capable of attaining to command, and | 


all the world were afraid they ſhould do ſo. 
*The Athenians were naturally obliging and agreeable. 


; Nothing was more delightful to behold than their city, in 
which feaſts and games were perpetual, where wit, liberty, 


and the various paſſions of men daily exhibited new objetts: 


but the inequality of their conduct diſguſted their allies, and 
was ſtill more inſupportable to their own ſubjetts. It was 
impoſſible for them not to experience the extravagance and 
caprice of a flattered people, that is to ſay, according to 
Plato, fomething more dangerous than the ſame exceſſes 1 in 


a prince vitiated by flattery. 
Thefe two cities did not permit Greece to continue in 


repoſe, We have feen the Peloponneſian and other wars, 


| Ariſtot. Polit, 1, i. p. 4. 1 
» Nenoph, de Rep. Lacon. Plat. de Rep. 1, viii. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS 


which were always occaſioned, or fomented, by the jealouſy 
of Lacedæmon and Athens. But the ſame jealouſies which 
involved Greece in troubles, ſupported it in ſome meaſure, 


and prevented its falling into the dependance of either * | 


one or the other of thoſe republics, 


The Perſians ſoon perceived this condition of Greece, 2 
accordingly the whole myſtery of their politics conſiſted in 
keeping up thoſe jealouſies, and fomenting thoſe diviſions. 
Lacedæmon, which was the moſt ambitious, was the firſt 
that gave them occaſion to enter into the quarrels of the 


| Greeks. They engaged in them from the ſole view of 


making themſelves maſters of the whole nation; and induſ- 
trious to weaken the Greeks by their own arms, they waited _ 


only the opportunity to cruſh them all together. The 
ſtates of Greece in their wars already regarded only the king 
of Perſia, whom they called the Great King, or he king, by 


way of eminence, as if they had already been of the num- 
ber of his ſubjects. But it was impoſſible that the ancient 


ſpirit of Greece ſhould not revive, when they were upon 


the point of falling into ſlavery, and the hands of the Bar- 


barians. 


The petty kings of Greece 1 to oppoſe this great i 


king, and to ruin his empire. * With a ſmall army, but 


bred in the diſcipline we have related, Ageſilaus king of 
Sparta, made the Perſians tremble in Aſia Minor, and ſhowed 
il was not impoſſible to ſubvert their power. The diviſions 
ol Greece alone put a ſtop to his conqueſts. The famous 


retreat of the ten thouſand, who after the death of young 
Cyrus, made their way in a hoſtile manner through the whole 

Perſian empire, and returned into their own country; that 
action, I ſay, demonſtrated to Greece more than ever, that 


their ſoldiery was invincible, and ſuperior to all oppoſers; 


and that only their domeſtic diviſions could ſubje&t them to 
an enemy too weak to reſiſt their united force. 


| We ſhall ſee in the ſeries of this hiſtory, by what methods 


Philip king of Macedon, taking advantage of theſe diviſions, 


came at length, between addreſs and force, to make himſelf 


little lefs 8 the ſovereign of Greece, and to oblige the 
/ Plat. J. g. de leg. Iſocrat. Panegyr, 2 Polyb. I. 3. 
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_ HISTORY OF, &c. 
whole nation to march under his colours againſt the com. 
mon enemy. What he had only planned, his ſon Alexander 
brought to perfection; and ſhowed the wondering world, 
how much ability and valour avail againſt the moſt numerous 
armies and the moſt formidable preparations. 
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QYRACUSE had regained its bay about ts years, 
by the expulſion of the family of Gelon. The events 
which paſſed in that interval, except the invaſion of the 
Athenians, are of no great importance, and little known; 
but thoſe which follow are of a different nature, and make 
- amends for the chaſm; I mean the reigns of Dionyſius the 
father and ſon, tyrants. of Syracuſe; the firſt of whom 
governed thirty-eight, and the * other twelve, in all fifty 
years. As this hiſtory is entirely foreign to what paſſed in 
| Greece at the ſame time, I ſhall relate it in this place alto- 
gether, and by itſelf; obſerving only that the firſt twenty 
years of it, upon which I am now entering, agree almoſt in 
point of time with the laſt twenty of the preceding volume. 
The hiſtory will preſent to our view a ſeries of the moſt 
odious and horrid crimes, though 1t abounds, at the ſame 
time with inſtruktion. When + on the one ſide we behold 


After having been expelled for more than ten years, he reaſcended the 
dbrone, and reigned two or three years. 


+ Erit Dionyſus illic tyrannus, libertatis, juſtitiæ, _ exitium—Alios uret, 10 


Urberabit, alios ob levem offenſam jubebit detruncari. SENEC. de conſol. ad Marc. 
C. xvii. 


Sanguine humano non tantim gaudet, fed paſeitur; ſed et ſuppl omnium elatum 
Tulelitatem inſatiabilem a. Id, de Benef. l. vii. c. 19. 
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a prince, the declared enemy of liberty, juſtice, and laws, 


treading under his feet the moſt ſacred rights of nature and 


religion, inflicting the moſt cruel torments upon his ſubjetts, 


beheading ſome, burning others for a ſlight word, delighting 


and feaſting himſelf with human blood, and gratifying his 


ſavage inhumanity with the ſufferings and miſeries of every 


age and condition: I ſay, when we behold ſuch an object, 


can we deny a truth, which the pagan world itſelf hath con- 


feſſed, and Plutarch takes occaſion to obſerve in ſpeaking 


of the tyrants of Sicily; that God in his anger gives ſuch 
princes to a people, and makes uſe of the impious and the 
wicked to puniſh the guilty and the criminal? On the other 
ſide, when the ſame prince, the dread and terror of Syracuſe, 
is perpetually anxious and trembling for his own life, and, 
abandoned to remorſe and regret, can find no perſon in his 
whole ſtate, not even his wives or children, in whom he can 
confide; who will not think with Tacitus, “ That it 2s not | 
without reaſon the oracle of wiſdom has declared, that if the 
hearty of tyrants could be ſeen, we ſhould find them torn in 


pieces with a thouſand evils; it being certain, that the body 
does not ſuffer more from inflictions and torments, than the 
minds of ſuch wretches from their crimes, cruelties, and the 
injuſtice and violence of their proceedings. 


The condition of a good prince is quite different. He 


loves his people, and is beloved by them, he enjoys a perfect 5 
tranquillity within himſelf, and lives with his ſubjects as a 


father with his children. Though he knows that the ſword 
of juſtice is in his hands, he Kris SOR the uſe of it, He 
loves to turn aſide its edge, and can never reſolve to evis 


| dence his power, but with extreme reluctance, in the laſt 
_ extremity, and with all the forms and ſanction of the Flaws. 
A tyrant puniſhes only from caprice and paſſion ; and be- 

lieves, fays Plutarch upon Dionyfius, that he 1s not really | 


* * fruſtra praſtantiſſmus ſapientiæ firmare ſolitus eſt, ſi be tyrannorum 
mentes, poſſe aſpici lantatus et iftus ; quando, ut corpora verberibus, ita ſeritia, lilidine, 


malis con ſultis animus dilaceraretur. TAT. Annal. I. vi. c. 6. 


+ Het eff in maxima poteſtate veriſſima animi temperantia, non ait aliqua, non 


temeritate incendi: non priorum brincipum exemplis corruptum, quantum in cives ſuos 


liceat, experiendo tentare; ſed hebetare aciem imperii ſui—— Quid intereſt inter tyrunnum 
et regen, (ſpeties enim ipſa fortune ac licentia par ef) niſi quod Hanni in volußtale 
Ne reges non nf. ex calſd et neceſſi late! P SENEC, de Clem. lib. i. c. 11. 
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DIONYSIUS THE ELDER. 
maſter, and does not act with ſupreme authority, but as he 


ſets himſelf above all laws, has no other but his will and 
pleaſure, and fees himſelf obeyed implicitly. Whereas, 


continues the ſame author, he that can do whatever he will, 

is in great danger of doing what he ought not. _ 
Beſides thefe charaReriſtics of cruelty and tyranny, TER 

particularly diſtinguiſh the firſt Dionyſius, we ſhall ſee in 


his hiſtory, whatever unbounded ambition, fuſtained by great 
valour, extenſive abilities, and the neceſlary talents for 
acquiring the confidence of a people, 1s capable of under- 


taking for the attainment of lovereignty ; the various means 
he had the addreſs to employ for the maintaining himſelf in 
it againſt the oppoſition of his enemies, and the odium of 


the public; and laſtly, the tyrant's fuccefs in eſcaping, dur- 
ing a reign of thirty-eight years, the many confpiracies 

formed againſt him, and in tranſmitting peaceably the 

| tyranny to his ſon, as a legitimate poſſefion, and a * of 


| inheritance, A 


CHAP. I. 


szer. I. Means DE uſe of by Dion four the Elder to ; 


poſes . Tyranny. 


IONYSIUS was a native of Syracuſe, of noble and - 


illuſtrious extraction according to ſome, but others 


ſay his birth was baſe and obſcure. However it was, he diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his valour, and acquired great reputa- 


tion in a war with the Carthaginians. He was one of thoſe 


who accompanied Hermocrates, when he attempted to re- 
enter Syracuſe by force of arms, after having been baniſhed 
through the intrigues of his enemies. The event of that 
_ enterpriſe was not happy. Hermocrates was killed. The 
Syracuſans did not ſpare his accomplices, ſeveral of whom 


* Diod, I. xiii. p. 197. 
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THE HISTORY OF 


' were re publicly executed. Dionyſius was left amongſt the 
wounded. The report of his death, deſignedly given out 


by his relations, ſaved his life. Providence had ſpared Syra- 


cuſe an infinity of misfortunes, had he — either in the 
fight, or by the executioner. 


The Carthaginians had made ſeveral attempts to eſtabliſh 


' themſelves in Sicily, and to poſſeſs themſelves of the princi- 
pal towns of that iſland, as we have obſerved elſewhere. 
Its happy ſituation for their maritime commerce, the fer- 


tility of its ſoil, and the riches of its inhabitants, were power- 
ful inducements to ſuch an enterpriſe. We may form an 


idea of the wealth of its cities from Diodorus Siculus's 
account of Agrigentum. © The temples were of extraordi- 
' nary magnificence, eſpecially that of Jupiter Olympus, 


which was three hundred and forty feet in length, ſixty in 


breadth, and one hundred and twenty in height. The 


piazzas, on galleries, in their extent and beauty anſwered to 
the reſt of the building. On one fide was repreſented the 
battle of the giants, on the other the taking of Troy, in 


figures as large as the life. Without the city was an artifi- 
_ cial lake, which was ſeven ſtadia (above a quarter of a league) 
in circumference. It was full of all kinds of fiſh, covered 

with ſwans and other water-fowls, and afforded the moſt 

agreeable proſpect imaginable. 


It was about the time of which we ſpeak, that Exenetus, 


victor in the Olympic games, entered the city in triumph in 
a a magnificent chariot, attended by three hundred more, al} 
drawn by white horſes. Their habits were adorned with 
gold and filver; and nothing was ever more ſplendid than 


their appearance. Gellias, the moſt wealthy of the citizens 


.- of Agrigentum, erected ſeveral large apartments in his houſe 


for the reception and entertainment of his gueſts, Servants 
waited by his order at the gates of the city, to invite all 
| rangers to lodge at their maſter's houſe, whither they con- 
ducted them. Hoſpitality was much praftiſed and eſteemed 
by the generality of that city. A violent ſtorm having 
obliged five hundred horſemen to take ſhelter there, Gellias 
entertained them all in his houſe, and ſupplied them imme- 


d In the Hiſtory of the Carthaginians, Vol, I. 
© Diod, I. xiii. p. 203—206, ; 
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diately with dry clothes, of which he had always a oreat quan- | 


tity in his wardrobe. This is underſtanding how to make a 


noble uſe of riches. His cellar is much talked of by hiſ- 
torians, in which he had three hundred reſervoirs hewn out 
of the rock, each of which contained a hundred * amphoræ. 
This great and opulent city was beſieged and, at length, 
taken by the Carthaginians. Its fall ſhook al! Sicily, and 


ſpread an univerſal terror. The cauſe of its being loſt was 
imputed to the Syracuſans, who had but weakly aided it. 


Dionyſius, who from that time had no other thoughts but 


of his grand deſigns, and was ſecretly active in laying the 


foundations of his future power, took the advantage of this 
favourable opportunity, and of the general complaints of 


Sicily againſt the Syracuſans, to render the magiſtrates 
odious, and to exclaim againſt their adminiſtration. In a. 
public aſſembly, held to conſider of the preſent ſtate of af- 
fairs, when nobody dared to open their mouths for fear of 


the perſons at the helm, Dionyſius roſe up, and boldly ls ++ 


cuſed the magiſtrates of treaſon; adding, that it was his opi- 
nion, that they ought to be depoled immediately, without 
waiting till the term of their adminiſtration ſhould expire. 


They retorted this audacity with treating him as a ſeditious ? 
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perſon, and a diſturber of the public tranquillity, and as 


ſuch laid a fine upon him according to the laws. This was, 


to be paid before he could be admitted to ſpeak again, and 
Dionyſius was not in a condition to diſcharge it. Philiſtus, 
one of the richeſt citizens, (Who wrote the hiſtory of Sicily. 
which is not come down to us) depoſited the money, and 
exhorted him, at the ſame time, to give his opinion upon 
the ſtate of affairs with all the liberty which became a citizen 
zealous for his country. RAD 
Dionyſius accordingly reſumed his F* 7 TROY with more 
vigour than before. He had long cultivated the habit of * 
quence, which he looked upon with reaſon as a very. neceſ- 
ſary talent in a republican government; eſpecially in: his 
views of acquiring the people's favour, and of reconeiliating 
them to his meaſures. He began with deſcribing, i in a live- 


ly and pathetic manner, the ruin of Agrigentum, a neigh- 


An amphorz contained about ſeven gallons; a hundred conſequen: ty. 
conliſted of ſeven hundred Ballons, or eleven hogſheads, ſeven gallons. . 
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N 135 douring city in their alliance; the deplorable extremity to 
=. which the inhabitants had been reduced, of quitting the place 


under the cover of the night; the cries and lamentations of 
infants, and of aged and ſick perſons, whom they had been 
| obliged to abandon to a cruel and mercileſs enemy; and 
the conſequential: murder of all who had been left in the 
city, whom the barbarous vittor dragged from the temples 
and altars of the gods, feeble refuges againſt the Carthagi- 
nian fury and impiety. He imputed all theſe evils to the 
treachery of the commanders of the army, who, inſtead of 
- marching to the relief of Agrigentum, had retreated with | 
their troops; to the criminal protraction and delay of the | 
magiſtrates, corrupted by Carthaginian bribes; and to the | 
pride of the great and rich, who regarded nothing but eſta. 
bliſhing their own power upon the ruin of their country's li- 
berty. He repreſented Syracuſe as compoſed of two diffe- 
rent bodies; the one, by their power and influence, uſurp- 
ing all the dignities and wealth of the ſtate; the other ob- 
(cure, deſpiſed, and trod under foot, bearing the ſame yoke 
l Hol a ſhameful ſervitude, and rather ſlaves than citizens. 
3 He concluded with ſaying, that the only remedy for ſo many 
- evils was to elect perſons from amongſt the people devoted 
to their intereſts, and who, not being capable of rendering 
BM themſelves formidable by their riches and authority, would 
_—_ be ſolely employed for the public good, and applying in 
ceearneſt to the re- eſtabliſhment of the liberty of Syracuſe. 
is This diſcourſe was liftened to with infinite pleaſure, as all 
. ſpeeches are which flatter the natural propenſity of inferiors 
=. td complain of the government, and was followed with the 
' univerſal applauſe of the people, who always give them- 
5 ſelves up blindly to thoſe, who know how to deceive them 
0 under the ſpecious pretext of ſerving their intereſt. All the 
8 i magiſtrates were depoſed on the ſpot, and others ſubſtituted 
F | in their room, with Dionyſius at the head of them. . 
| This was only the firſt ſtep to the tyranny, at which he did 
Bot ſtop. The ſucceſs of his undertaking inſpired him with 
new courage and confidence, He had alfo in view the diſ- 
placing of the generals of the army, and to have their power 
. transferred to hinſelf, The delign was bold and dangerous, 
| ans he — to it with addreſs, Before he attacked thera, 
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openly, he planted his batteries againſt them at a diſtance; 


calumniating them by his emiſſaries to the people, and ſpar- 
ing no pains to render them ſuſpected. He cauſed it to be 


whiſpered amongſt the populace, that thoſe commanders | 
held ſecret intelligence with the enemy; that diſguiſed cou- 


riers were frequently ſeen paſſing and repaſſing; and that it 


was not to be doubted but ſome conſpiracy was on foot. 


He affected on his ſide not to ſee thoſe leaders, nar to open 


| himſelf to them at all upon the affairs of the public. He 


communicated none of his deſigns to them; as if he was 


apprehenſive of rendering himſelt ſuſpetied by having any 
| Intercourſe or correſpondence with them. Perſons of ſenſe 
and diſcernment were not at a loſs to diſcover the tendency 
of theſe underming arts; nor were they ſilent upon the oe- 
caſion: but the common people, prejudiced in his favour, 
inceſſantly applauded and admired his zeal, and looked upon 


him as the ſole aer and aſſerter of their * and lis 
| berties. 


Another . which © ſet at work with bis af) ade 


| dreſs, was of very great ſervice to him, and exceedingly 

promoted his deſigns, There was à great number of baniſhed 
_ perſons diſperſed throughout Sicily, whom the faction of the 
' nobility of Syracuſe had expelled the city at different times, 
and upon different pretences. He knew what an addition, 
of ſtrength ſo numerous a body of citizens would be to 
bim, whom gratitude to a benefactor, and reſentment againſt 


thoſe who had occaſioned their baniſhment, the hope of re- 


trieving their affairs, and of enriching themſelves out of the 
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ſpoils of his enemies, rendered moſt proper for the execu- 


tion of his defigns, and attached unalterably to his perſon 


and intereſt. He applied therefore earneſtly to obtain their 


recal, It was given out, that it was necetlary to raiſe a nu- 


merous body of troops to oppole the progrels of the Cartha« 


ginians, and the people were in great pain upon the expence 


to which the new levies. would amount. Dionyfius took 
the advantage of this favourable conjuncture, and the diſ. 
poſition of the public. He repreſented, that it was ridicu- 
lous to bring foreign troops, at a great expence, from Italy 
and Peloponneſus, whilſt they might ſupply themſelves with 


excellent ſoldiers, without being at any charge at al}: that 
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THE HISTORY OF 
there were numbers of Syracuſans in every part of Sicily, 
who, notwithſtanding the ill treatment they had received, 
had always retained the hearts of citizens under the name 


and condition of exiles; that they preſerved a tender affec- 


tion and inviolable fidelity for their country, and had choſen 
rather to wander about Sicily, without ſupport or ſettle. 
ment, than to take party in the armies of the enemy, how- 
ever advantageous the offers to induce them to it had been. 
This diſcourſe of Dionyſius had all the effect upon the peo- 
ple he could have wiſhed. His colleagues, who perceived 
plainly what he had in view, were afraid to contradict him; 


rightly judging, that their oppoſition would not only prove 


ineffectual, but incenſe the people againſt them, and even 
augment the reputation of Dionyſius, to whom it would 
leave the honour of recalling the exiles. Their return was 
therefore decreed, and they e came all to 1 109 
cuſe without loſing time. TS 

A deputation from Gela, a city in the 6 of Syra- 
cuſe, arrived about the ſame time, to demand that the garri- 
ſon ſhould be reinforced. Dionyſius immediately marched 
_ thither with two thouſand foot, and four hundred horſe. He 
found the city in a great commotion, and divided into two 


factions; one of the people, and the other of the rich and 
| 3 The latter having been tried in form, were con— 


demned by the aſſembly to die, and to have their eſtates con- 
fiſcated for the uſe of the public. This confiſcation was ap- 
© plied to pay off the arrears, which had long been due to the 
- former garriſon, commanded by Dexippus the Lacedæmo— 

nian; and Dionyſius promiſed the troops he brought with 
him to Syracuſe to double the pay they were to receive from 


the city. This was attaching ſo many new creatures to him- 


ſelf. The inhabitants of Gela treated him with the higheſt 
marks of honour, and ſent deputies to Syracuſe, to return 
their thanks for the important ſervice that city had done 
them in ſending Dionyſus thither. Having endeav oured in 

vain to bring Dexippus into his meaſures, he returned with 


bis troops to Syracuſe, after having promiſed the inhabitants 


of Gela, who uſed all means in their power to keep him 
amongſt them, that he would loon return with more conh- 


derable aid. 
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He arrived at Syracuſe juſt as the people were coming out 
of the theatre, who ran in throngs about him, enquiring 
with earneſtneſs what he had heard of the Carthaginians. 
He anſwered with a ſad and dejetted air, that the city nou- 
riſned far more dangerous and formidable enemies in her 
boſom; that whilſt Carthage was making extraordinary pre- 
parations for the invaſion of Syracuſe, thoſe who were in 


command, inſtead of rouſing the zeal and attention of the 


citizens, and ſetting every thing at work againſt the ap- 
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proach ot ſo potent an enemy, lulled them with trivial 


amuſements and idle ſhows, and ſuffered the troops to want 
neceſſaries; converting their pay to their private uſes in a 


fraudulent manner, deſtructive to the public affairs; that he 


bad always ſufficiently comprehended the cauſe of ſuch a 
conduct; that however it was not now upon mere conjec- 
ture, but upon too evident proof, his complaints were 
founded; that Imilcar, the general of the Carthaginians, had 
ſent an officer to him, under pretext of treating about the 
ranſom of priſoners, but in reality to prevail on him not to 


be too ſtrict in examining into the conduct of his col- 


leagues; and that if he would not enter into the meaſures 
of Carthage, at leaſt that he would not oppoſe them; that 
for his part, he came to reſign his command, and to abdi- 
cate his dignity, that he might leave no room for injurious 


ſuſpicions of his acting in concert, and holding intelligence, 
with traitors who ſold the commonwealth. 
This diſcourſe being rumonred amongſt the troops, and 


about the city, occaſioned great inquietude and alarm. The 
next day the aſſembly was ſummoned, and Dionyſius renev- 


ed his complaints againſt the generals, which were received 
with univerſal applauſe. Some of the aſſembly cried out, 


that it was neceſſary to appoint him generaliſſimo, with unlt- 


mited power, and that it would be too late for ſo ſalutary a 


recourſe, when the enemy was at the gates of Syracuſe; that 


the importance of the war which threatened them, required 
ſuch a leader; that it was in the ſame manner formerly, that 
Gelon was elected gencralifhiims, and defeated the Carthagi- 


nian army at Himera, which confiſled of three hundred 


thouſand men; that as for the acc uſation alleged avatnil the 
_ traitors, it might be refer % another g tay, but hiat the Pre. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
ſent affair would admit no delay. Nor was it deferred i in 


effect; for the people (who, when once prejudiced, run 


headlong after their opinion without examining any thing) 
elected Dionyſius generaliſſimo with unlimited power that 


inſtant. In the ſame aſſembly he cauſed it to be decreed, 
that the ſoldiers pay ſhould be doubled; infinuating that 
the ſtate would be amply reimburſed by the conqueſts con- 
| ſequential of that advance. This being done, and the aſ- |} 
ſembly diſmiſſed, the Syracuſans, upon cool reflection on 

| what had paſſed, began to be in ſome conſternation; as if it 
| had not been the effect of their own choice; and compre- 


hended, though too late, that from the defire of preſerving 


their liberty they had given themſelves a maſter. 


Dionyſius rightly judged the importance of taking his 
meaſures before the people repented what they had done, 
There remained but one ſtep more to the tyranny, which was 


to have a body of guards afhgned him; and that he accom- 


pliſhed in the moſt artful and politic manner. He propoſed, 


that all the citizens under forty years of age, and capable of 
| bearing arms, ſhould march with proviſions for thirty days to 
the city of Leontium. The Syracuſans were at that time 
in poſſeſſion of the place, and had a garriſon in it. It was 
full of fugitive and foreign ſoldiers, who were very fit per- 


ſons for the execution of his deſigns. He juſtly ſuſpetted, 


that the greateſt part of the Syracuſans would not follow 


him. He et out however, and encamped in the night upon 


the plains near the city. It was not long before a great noiſe 


was heard throughout the whole camp. This tumult was 


raiſed by perſons planted for that purpoſe by Dionyſius. 


Ne aſſected, that ambuſcades had been laid with deſign to aſ- . 
ſaſſinate him, and in great trouble and alarm . for re. 
-fuge into the citadel of Leontium, where he paſſed the reſt 


ol the night, after having cauſed a great number of fires to 


| be lighted, and had drawn off ſuch of the troops as he moſt 


confided in. At break of day the people aſſembled in a 


body, to whom, expreſſing ſtill great apprehenſion, he ex- 


plained the danger he had been in, and demanded permiſſion 
to chooſe himſelf a guard of fix hundred men for the ſecu- 
rity of his perſon. Piſiſtratus had ſet him the example long 
before, and had uſed the lame ſtratagem when he made him- 
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ſelf tyrant of Athens. His demand ſeemed very reaſonable, 
and was accordingly complied with. He choſe out a thou- 
{and men for his guard upon the ſpot, armed them complete- 
ly, equipped them magnihcently, and made them great pro- 
miſes for their encouragement, He alſo attached the ſo- 


reign ſoldiers to his intereſt in a peculiar manner, by ſpeak- 
ing to them with great freedom and affability. He made 
many removals and alterations in the troops, to ſecure the of- 


ficers to his intereſt, and diſmiſſed Dexippus to Sparta, in 


whom he could not confide. At the ſame time he ordered a 
great part of the garriſon, which he had ſent to Gela, to join 
him, and aſſembled from all parts fugitives, exiles, debtors, N 


and criminals; a train worthy of a tyrant. 

With this eſcort he returned to Syracuſe, which trem- 
bled at his approach, The people were no longer in a con- 
dition to oppoſe his undertakings, or to diſpute his authority. 
The city was full of foreign ſoldiers, and ſaw itſelf upon the 
point of being attacked by the Carthaginians. To ſtrengthen 
_ himſelf the more in the tyranny, he eſpouſed the daughter 


of Hermocrates, the moſt powerful citizen of Svracuſe, and 
who had contributed the moſt to the defeat of the Atheni- 
ans. He alſo gave his ſiſter in marriage to Polyxenus, bro- 


ther-in-law to Hermocrates. He afterwards ſummoned an 


aſſembly, in which he rid himſelf of Daphneus and Demar- 
chus, who had been the moſt active in oppoſing his uſurpa- 


tion. In this manner Dionyſius, from a ſimple notary and 


a citizen of the loweſt claſs, made himſelf abſolute lord and 


tyrant of the greateſt and moſt opulent city of Sicily. 


SecT. II. Commotions in Sicily and at Syracuſe again 
Dionyſius. He finds means to diſpel them. To prevent 
Revolts he propoſes to attack the Carthagimans. His won- 
derful Application and Succeſs in making Preparations 
© for the War, Plato comes to Syracuſe. His Intimacy and 


Friendſhip * with Dion. 
Dios SIUS had a 33 ſhock to experience in the 


beginning of his uſurpation. The Carthaginians 


having belieged Gela, he marched to its relief, and after 


is I. $1, p. 227, 231. 
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for the tyrant, retired to the Leontines. 
ſent a herald to Syracuſe, a treaty was concluded, as men- 
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ſome unſucceſsful endeavours againſt the enemy, threw him. 


ſelf into the place. He behaved there with little vigour, and 
all the ſervice he did the inhabitants was to make them 
abandon their city in the night, and to cover their flight 


in perſon. He was ſuſpected of acting in concert with the 


enemy, and the more, becauſe they did not purſue him, and 


that he loſt very few of his foreign ſoldiers. All the inha- 


bitants who remained at Gela were butchered. Thoſe of 


Camarina, to avoid the ſame fate, followed their example, 


and withdrew with all the effects they could carry away. 
The moving ſight of aged perſons, matrons, young virgins, 
and tender infants, hurried on beyond their ſtrength, ſtruck 


Dionyſius's troops with compaſſion, and incenſed them 
againſt the tyrant. Thoſe he had raiſed in Italy withdrew 
| to their.own country, and the Syracuſan cavalry, after hav- 


ing made a vain attempt to kill him upon the march, from 


his being ſurrounded with his foreigners, made forwards, 


and having entered Syracuſe, went directly to his palace, 
which they plundered, uſing his wife at the ſame time with 
ſo much violence and ill uſage, that ſhe died of it ſoon. 


after. Dionyſius, who had foreſeen their deſign, followed 
them cloſe with only a hundred horſe, and four hundred foot; 


and having marched almoſt twenty leagues* with the utmoſt 


expedition, he arrived at midnight at one of the gates, which 
be found ſhut againſt him. He ſet fire to it, and opened 
' himſelf a paſſage in that manner. The richeſt of the citi- 


zens ran thither to diſpute his entrance, but were ſurrounded 


by the ſoldiers and almoſt all of them killed. Dionyſius 


having entered the city, put all to the ſword that came in his 
way, plundered the houſes of his enemies, of whom he killed 


a great number, and forced the reſt to leave Syracuſe. The 
next day, in the morning, the whole of his troops arrived. 
The unhappy fugitives of Gela and Camarina, out of horror 


Imilcar having 


tioned in the hiſtory of the Carthaginians. By one of the 5 


articles it was ſtipulated, that Syracuſe ſhould continue un- 
der the government of Dionyſius; which confirmed all the 
1 e400 fladia Vol. I. 
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ſuſpicions that had been conceived of him. This happened 
in the year Darius Nothus died. ” 
It was then he ſacrificed every thing that gave bla um- 5 | 
brage to his repoſe and ſecurity. He knew, that after Ant. J. c. 
having deprived the Syracuſans of all that was dear to 4% ł 
them, he could not fail of incurring their extreme abhor- 
rence; and the fear of the miſeries he had to expect in 
conſequence, increaſed in the uſurper in proportion to their 
| hatred of him. He looked upon all his new ſubjetts as ſo 
many enemies, and believed, that he could only avoid the 
_ dangers which ſurrounded him on all ſides, and dogged him 
in all places, by cutting off one part of the people to inti- 
midate the other. He did not obſerve, that in adding the 
cruelty of executions to the oppreſſions of the public, he 
only multiplied his enemies, and induced them, after the 
loſs of their liberty, to bene at 1 cheir ves by: at- 
tempting upon his. N 
Dionyſius, who foreſaw that the Sy racuſans would not 
fail to take the advantage of the repoſe, in which the treaty 
lately concluded with the Carthaginians had left them, to 
attempt the re- eſtabliſhment of their liberty, neglected no- 
thing on his ſide in ſupport of his power. He fortified the 
part of the city, called the Iſle, which was before very 
ſtrong from the nature of its ſituation, and might be defend. 
ed by a moderate garriſon. He ſurrounded it with good 
walls, flanked at due diſtances with high towers, and ſepa- 
rated in that manner from the reſt of the city. To theſe 
works he added a ftrong citadel, to ſerve him for a retreat 
and refuge in caſe of accident, and cauſed a great number 
of ſhops and piazzas to be erected, capable of containing: a 
conſiderable multitude of inhabitants. 
As to the lands, he choſe out the beſt of them, which he 
beſtowed upon his creatures and the officers of his making, 
and diſtributed the reſt in equal proportions amongſt the 
citizens and ſtrangers, including the ſlaves, who had been 
made free amongſt the firſt. He divided the houſes in the 
fame manner, reſerving thoſe in the Iſle for ſuch of the 
cilizens as he could moſt confide in, and for his INS. 
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After having taken theſe precautions for his ſecurity, he 
began to think of ſubjecting ſeveral free ſtates of Sicily, 
which had aided the Carthaginians. He began with the 
ſiege of Herbeſſes. The Syracuſans in his army ſeeing their 
ſwords in their hands, thought it their duty to uſe them for 
the re-eftabliſhment of their liberty. At a time when they 
met in throngs to concert their meaſures, one of the offi- 
cers, who took upon him to reprove them on that account, 
was killed upon the ſpot, and his death ſerved as a ſignal 


3 for their revolt. They ſent immediately to Ætna for the 
borſe, who had retired thither at the beginning of the re- 

7 | volution. Dionyſius, alarmed at this motion, raiſed the 

5 ſiege and marched directly to Syracuſe, to keep it in obe- 

4 ht dience. The revolters followed him cloſe, and having : 

5 ſeized upon the ſuburb Epipolis, barred all communication 
Wl. - with the country. They received aid from their allies both |} 
Wil by ſea and land, and ſetting a price upon the tyrant's head, 
„ promiſed the freedom of the city to ſuch of the ſtrangers as 
„ ſhould abandon him. A great number came over to them; 

0 whom they treated with the utmoſt favour and humanity. 

"a They made their machines advance, and battered the walls 

iP --...-- of the Ille vigoroully, without 8 vos Han the leall 

tf _ reſpite. 
__— Ihe tyrant, finding himfolf redbiced to extremities, aban- - 
|. „ by the greateſt part of the ſtrangers, and ſhut up on the 
9 ide of the country, aſſembled his friends to conſult with 

| j them, rather by what kind of death he ſhould put a glorious 
= period to his career, than upon the means of ſaving himſelf. 

1 They endeavoured to inſpire him with new courage, and 
"M | were divided in their opinions; but at laſt the advice of Phi- 
1 Uiſſtus prevailed, which was, that he ſhould by no means re- 

* nounce the tyranny, Dionyſius, to gain time, ſent deputies 

F i to the revolters, and demanded permiſſion to quit the place 
__- with his adherents, which was granted, and five ſhips to 
lt tranſport his people and effects. He had however ſent diſ- 
„ patches ſecretly to the Campanians, who garriſoned the 
mi places in the poſſeſſion of the Carthaginians, with offers of 

1" conſiderable reward, it they would come to his relief, 

* The Syracuſans, who, after the treaty, believed their buſi- 

9 neſs done, and the ty rant entirely defeated, had diſarmed part 

0 | — 

i 
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little diſcipline. The arrival of the Campanians, to the 
number of twelve hundred horſe, infinitely ſurpriſed and 
- alarmed the city. After having beat ſuch as diſputed their 


paſſage, they opened themſelves a way to Dionyſius, At 


the ſame time, three hundred ſoldiers more arrived to his 
aſſiſtance: the face of things was then entirely altered, and 


terror and dejection changed parties. Dionyſius, ina ſally, 
drove them vigorouſly as far as that part of the city called 


Neapolis. The ſlaughter was not very conſiderable, becauſe 
| he had given orders to ſpare thoſe who fled. He cauſed 
the dead to be interred, and gave thoſe who had retired to 

Xtna to underſtand, that they might return with entire ſe- 

curity. Many came to Syracuſe, but others did not think 


it adviſable to confide in the faith of a tyrant, The Cam- 


panians were rewarded to their ſatisfattion and diſmiſſed. 


The Lacedæmonians at this time took ſuch meaſures in _ 
regard to Syracuſe, as were moſt unworthy of the Spartan 
name. They had lately ſubverted the liberty of Athens, and 

declared publicly in all the cities of their dependance againſt 


popular government. They deputed one of the citizens to 


Syracuſe, to expreſs in appearance the part they took in 
the misfortunes of that city, and to offer it their aid; but in 
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of their troops, and the reſt ated with great indolence aid 


reality he was ſent to confirm Dionyſius in ſupporting him- 


elf in the tyranny; expetting, that from the increaſe of his 
power, he would prove of great rene and ſupport. to 


their own. 


Dionyſius . from what had ſo lately happened at Sym : 
cuſe, what he was to expect from the people for the future. 
Whilſt the inhabitants were employed abioad in harveſt 


work, he entered their houſes, and ſeized upon all the arms 


he could find. He afterwards incloſed the citadel with an 


additional wall, fitted out abundance of ſhips, armed great : 


numbers of ſtrangers, and took all poſſible meaſures to ſe- 


cure himſelf againſt the diſſaffection of the Syracuſans. 


After having made this proviſion for his ſafety at home, 


he prepared to extend his conqueſts abroad; from whence 
he did not only propoſe the increaſe of his dominions and 
revenues, but the additional advantage of diverting his ſub- 
_ petts from the ſenſe of their loſt liberty, by turning their at- 
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After having taken theſe precautions for his ſecurity, he 
began to think of ſubjecting ſeveral free ſtates of Sicily, 
which had aided the Carthaginians. He began with the 
ſiege of Herbeſſes. The Syracuſans in his army ſeeing their 


ſwords in their hands, thought it their duty to uſe them for 
the re- eſtabliſhment of their liberty. At a time when they 
met in throngs to concert their meafures, one of the offi. 
cers, who took upon him to reprove them on that account, 
vas killed upon the ſpot, and his death ſerved as a ſignal 


for their revolt. They ſent immediately to Ætna for the 


| horſe, who had retired thither at the beginning of the re. 


volution. Dionyſius, alarmed at this motion, raiſed the 


ſiege and marched directly to Syracuſe, to keep it in obe- 
dience. The revolters followed him cloſe, and having 7 
| ſeized upon the ſuburb Epipolis, barred all communication 
with the country. They received aid from their allies both 


by ſea and land, and ſetting a price upon the tyrant's head, 
promiſed the freedom of the city to ſuch of the ſtrangers as 
ſhould abandon him. A great number came over to them; 
whom they treated with the utmoſt favour and humanity. 


| They made their machines advance, and battered the walls 


of the Ille Wer without giving ages ens the leall 
reſpite. | 
The tyrant, finding himſelf reduced to extremities, aban- 


doned by the greateſt part of the ſtrangers, and ſhut up on the 
| fide of the country, aſſembled his friends to conſult with 
them, rather by what kind of death he ſhould put a glorious 
period to his career, than upon the means of ſaving himſelf. 
They endeavoured to inſpire him with new courage, and 


were divided in their opinions; but at laſt the advice of Phi- 


liſtus prevailed, which was, that he ſhould by no means re- 


nounce the tyranny, Dionyſius, to gain time, ſent deputies 


to the revolters, and demanded permiſſion to quit the place 1 


with his adherents, which was granted, and five ſhips to 


tranſport his people and effects. He had however ſent diſ. 


patches ſecretly. to the Campanians, who garriſoned the 


places in the poſſeſſion of the Carthaginians, with offers of 


conſiderable reward, if they would come to his relief, 
The Syracuſans, who, after the treaty, believed their buſi- 
neſs done, and the tyraut entirely defeated, had diſarmed part 
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number of twelve hundred horſe, infinitely ſurpriſed and 
alarmed the city. After having beat ſuch as diſputed their 


paſſage, they opened themſelves a way to Dionyſius. At 
the ſame time, three hundred ſoldiers more arrived to his 
aſſiſtance: the face of things was then entirely altered, and 
terror and dejection changed parties. Dionyſius, in a ſally, 
drove them vigorouſly as far as that part of the city called 
Neapolis. The ſlaughter was not very conſiderable, becauſe 
he had given orders to ſpare thoſe who fled, He cauſed 
the dead to be interred, and gave thoſe who had retired to 


Etna to underſtand, that they might return with entire ſe. 


| curity. Many came to Syracuſe, but others did not think 
it adviſable to confide in the faith of a tyrant. The Cam- 


panians were rewarded to their ſatisfaction and diſmiſſed. 


The Lacedzmonians at this time took ſuch meaſures in 


ol their troops, and the reſt acted with great indolence ad Rs 
little diſcipline. The arrival of the Campanians, to the 


regard to Syracuſe, as were moſt unworthy of the Spartan 


name, They had lately ſubverted the liberty of Athens, and 


declared publicly i in all the cities of their dependance againſt 


popular government. They deputed one of the citizens to 
Syracuſe, to expreſs in appearance the part they took in 
the misfortunes. of that city, and to offer it their aid; but in 
reality he was ſent to confirm Dionyſius in ſupporting him 

ſelf in the tyranny; expecting, that from the increaſe of his 
power, he would prove of great advantage and Tupport 0 


their own. _ 

Diony ſius ſaw, from what had ſo lately happened at 8 
cuſe, what he was to expect from the people for the future. 
Whilſt the inhabitants were employed abioad in harveſt 


work, he entered their houſes, and ſeized upon all the arms 
he could find. He afterwards incloſed the citadel with an 
additional wall, fitted out abundance of ſhips, armed great 
numbers of ſtrangers, and took all poſſible meaſures to ſe- 


cure himſelf againſt the diſſaffection of the Syracuſans. 


After having made this proviſion for his ſafety at home, 


he prepared to extend his conqueſts abroad; from whence 


he did not only propoſe the increaſe of his e and 
revenues, but the additional advantage of diverting his ſub- 


jets from the ſenſe of their loſt liberty, by turning their at- 
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. "tention upon their ancient and always abhorred enemy, and 
by employing them in lofty projects, military expeditions, 
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and glorious exploits, to which the hopes of riches and plun. 
der would be annexed. He conceived this to be allo the 
means to acquire the affection of his troops; and that the 
eſteem of the people would be a conſequence of the gran. 
deur and ſucceſs of his enterpriſes. 


Dionyſius wanted neither courage nor policy, and had 


all the qualities of a great general. He took, either by force 
or fraud, Naxos, Catana, Leontium, and ſome i other towns 
in the neighbourhood of Syracuſe, which for that reaſon 


were very agreeable to his purpoſes. Some of them he 
treated with favour and clemency, to engage the eſteem 


and confidence of the people: others he plundered, to ſtrike 


terror into the country. The inhabitants of Leontium were 
tranſplanted to Syracuſe. er 


Theſe conqueſts alarmed the neighbouring cities, which 


ſaw themſelves threatened with the ſame misfortune. Rhe- 
gium, ſituate upon the oppoſite coaſt of the ſtrait which di- 
vides Sicily from Italy, prepared to prevent it, and entered 


into an alliance with the Syracuſan exiles, who were very 


numerous, and with the Meſſenians on the Sicilian ſide of 
the ſtrait, who were to aid them with a powerful ſupply. 
They had levied a conſiderable army, and were upon the 
point of marching againſt the tyrant, when diſcord aroſe 
_ amongſt the troops, and rendered the enterpriſe abortive, _ 
It terminated in a treaty of peace and alliance between Th 


onyſius and the two cities. 

He had long revolved a great deſign i in \ his mind, which 
was to ruin the Carthaginian power in Sicily, a great ob- 
ſtacle to his own, as his diſcontented lubjects never failed 
of refuge in the towns dependant upon that nation. The ac- 


cident of the plague, which had lately ravaged Carthage, 
and extremely diminiſhed its ſtrength, ſeemed to ſupply a ta- _ 
vourable opportunity for the execution of his deſign. But, 
as a man of ability, he knew that the greatneſs of the prepa- 
| rations ought to anſwer that of an enterpriſe, to aſſure the 


ſucceſs of it; and he applied to them in a manner which 
ſhows the extent of his views, and extraordinary capacity, 


i Atna, Enna. 
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He therefore uſed uncommon pains and application fot that 


purpole; conſcious that the war, into which he was enter 


ing with one of the moſt powerful nations then in the world, 
might be of long duration, and haye variety of conſiderable 
events. 

His firſt care was to bring to Syracuſe, as well from the 


, conquered cities 1n Sicily, as from Greece and Italy, a great | 


number of artizans and workmen of all kinds; whom he in- 
duced to come thither by the offer of great gain and reward, 


the certain means of engaging the moſt excellent perſons in 
every profeſſion. He cauſed an infinite number of every 


kind of arms to be forged, ſwords, javelins, lances, partiſans, 


helmets, cuiraſſes, bucklers ; all after the manner of the na- 
tion by whom they were to be worn. He built alſo a great 
number of galleys, that had from three to five benches of 
_ Towers, and were of an entirely new invention; with abun- 
dance of other barks and vellels for the e of 


troops and proviſions. 
The whole city ſeemed but one eek; and continu- 


ally reſounded with the noiſe of the ſeveral artizans. Not 
only the porches, piaz zas, porticoes, places of exerciſe, and 
public places, but private houſes of any extent, were full of 
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© workmen. Dionyſus had diſtributed them with admirable _ 


order. Each ſpecies of artiſts, divided by ſtreets and diſtrifts, 
had their overſeers and inſpectors, who by their preſence and 
direction promoted and completed the works. Dionyſius 


himſelf was perpetually amongſt the workmen, encouraging 


them with praiſe, and rewarding their merit. He knew how | 
to confer different marks of honour upon them, according 


to their diſtinguiſhing themſelves by their ingenuity or ap- 


plication. He would even make ſome of them dine with 


him at his own table, where he entertained them with the 
freedom and kindneſs of a friend. * It is juſtly ſaid, that ho- 


nour nouriſhes arts and ſciences, and that men of all ranks 
and conditions are animated by the love of glory. The 
prince who knows how to put the two great ſprings and 

ſtrongeſt incentives of the human ſoul, intereſt and glory, 


in motion, under proper regulations, will ſoon make all arts 


„ Honos alit artes, omneſque incenduntur ad ſludia chicks, Cre. Tulc, ow. | 
| i. D. Sf ; 
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and ſciences flouriſh in his kingdom, and fill it, at a ſmall ex. 
pence, with perſons who excel in every profeſſion. And 


this happened now at Syracuſe, where a ſingle perſon of great 


ability in the art of governing, excited ſuch ardour and emu. 


lation amongſt the artificers, as it is not caly to imagine [+] 


deſcribe. 


Dionyſius applied himſelf more e to the 3 : 


He knew that Corinth had invented the art of building gal. 
leys with three and five benches of oars, and was ambitious of 
acquiring for Syracuſe, a Corinthian colony, the glory of 


bringing that art to perfection; which he effected. The 


timber for building his galleys was brought part of it from 


Italy, where it was drawn on carriages to the ſea fide, and 


from thence ſhipped to Syracuſe, and part from mount Etna, 


which, at that time, produced abundance of pine and fir 


trees. In a ſhort ſpace a fleet of two hundred galleys was 
ſeen, in a manner, to riſe out of the earth; and a hundred 


others formerly built were refitted by his arder; he cauſed 
alſo a hundred and ſixty ſheds to be erected within the great 


port, each of them capable of containing two galleys, and a 
Hundred and fifty more to be repaired. 


The ſight of ſuch a fleet, built in ſo ſhort a time, and fitted : 
out with ſo much magnificence, would have given reaſon to 


believe that all Sicily had united its labours and revenues in 


accompliſhing ſo great a work. On the other fide, the view 


of ſuch an incredible quantity of arms newly made, would 
have inclined one to think, that Diony ſius had ſolely em- 
ployed himſelf in providing them, and had exhauſted his 
treaſures in the expence. They conſiſted of one hundred 


and forty thouſand ſhields, as many helmets and ſwords, and 


upwards of fourteen thouſand cuiraſſes, finiſhed with all the 


art and elegance imaginable. They were intended for the 
horſe, for the tribunes and centurions of the foot, and for 
the foreign troops, who had the guard of his perſon. Darts, 


arrows, and lances were innumerable, and engines and ma- 
chines of war in proportion to the reſt of the preparations. 


The fleet was to be manned by an equal number of citi- 


Zens and ſtrangers. Dionylius did not think of raiſing traops 


till all his preparations were complete. Syracuſe and the ci- 
ties in its dependance ſupplied him with part of his Forbes. 
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Many came from Greece, eſpecially from Sparta. The 


conſiderable pay he offered brought loldiers in crowds from 
all parts to liſt in his ſervice. _ 


He omitted none of the precautions neceſſary to the ſuc- 
ceſs of his enterpriſe; the importance as well as difficulty 
of which was well known to him. He was not ignorant 
that every thing depends upon the zeal and affection of the 
troops for their general, and applied himſelf particularly to 
the gaining of the hearts, not of his own ſubjects only, but 


of all the inhabitants of Sicily, and {ſucceeded in it to a won. 
der. He had entirely changed his behaviour for ſome time. 


EKindneſs, courteſy, clemency, a diſpoſition to do good, and 


an inſinuating complacency for all the world, had taken 


place of that haughty and imperious air, and inhumanity of 


temper, which had rendered him ſo odious. He was ſo EN» 
tirely altered that he did not ſeem to be the ſame man. 


Whilſt he was haſtening his preparations for the war, and 
applying to the attainment of his ſubjects affections, he medi- 


tated an alliance with the two powerful cities Rhegium and 


Meſſina, which were capable of diſconcerting his great de- 
ſigns by a formidable diverſion. The league formed by 


thoſe cities ſome time before, though without any effect, 


gave him ſome uneaſineſs. He therefore thought it neceſ- 
ſary to make ſure of the amity of them both. He preſented 
the inhabitants of Meflina with a conſiderable quantity of 


land, which was ſituate in their neighbourhood, and lay very 


commodiouſly for them. To give the people of Rhegium 
an inſtance of his eſteem and regard for them, he ſent am- 
baſſadors to deſire that they would give him one of their ci- 
tizens in marriage. He had loſt his firſt wile in | the popu'ar ; 


commotion, as before related. 


Dionyſius, ſenſible that nothing eſtabliſhes a throne more 
| effe@ually than the proſpett of a ſucceſſor, who may enter 
into the ſame deſigns, have the ſame intereſts, purſue the 
ame plan, and obſerve the ſame maxims of government, 


took the opportunity of the preſent tranquillity of his affairs 


to contract a double marriage, in order to have a ſucceſſor, 
to whom he might transfer the ſovereignty, which had colt 
lie ſo: many pains and dangers to acquire. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
The people, of Rhegium, to whom Dionyſius had firſt 


applied, having called a council to take his demand into con- 


ſideration, came to a reſolution not to contract any alliance 
with a tyrant; and for their final anſwer, returned, that 


they had only the hangman's daughter to give him. The 


raillery was home and cut deep. We ſhall ſee in the ſe. 
Wen how dear that city paid for their jeſt. 85 
The Locrians, to whom Dionyſius ſent the ſame ambaſ. 


"lid did not ſhow themſelves ſo difficult and delicate, 


but ſent him Doris for a wife, who was the daughter of one 
of their moſt illuſtrious citizens. He cauſed her to be 
brought from Locris in a galley with five benches of rowers, 
of extraordinary magnificence, and ſhining on all ſides with 
gold and ſilver. He married, at the ſame time, Ariſtomache, 


daughter of Hipparinas, the moſt conſiderable and powerful 
of the Syracuſan citizens, and ſiſter of Dion, of whom much 


will be ſaid hereafter. She was brought to his palace in a 


cChariot drawn by four white horſes, which was then a ſin- 


gular mark of diſtinction. The nuptials of both were ce- 


lebrated the ſame day with univerſal rejoicings throughout 


the whole city, and was attended with teaſts and preſents of 
incredible magnificence. | 

It was contrary to the manners and ood cuſtom of 
the weſtern nations from all antiquity, that he eſpouſed two 
wives at once; taking in this, as in every thing elſe, the li- 
berty aſſumed by tyrants of ting themſelves above all 


laws. 


Dionyſius ſcemed to have an equal affection 5 the two 
wives, without giving the preference to either, to remove 
all-cauſe of jealouſy and diſcord. The people of Syracuſe 


reported, that he preferred his own country woman to the 


ſtranger; but the latter had the good fortune to bring her 
huſband the firſt ſon, which ſupported him not a little 


_ againſt the cabals and intrigues of the Syracuſans. Ariſto- 
mache was a long time without any ſymptoms of child-bear- 
ing; though Dionyſius deſired ſo earneſtly to have iſſue by 
her, that he put his Locrian's mother to death; accuſing her 


of hindering Ariſtomache from conceiving by witchcraft. 
Ariſtomache's brother was the celebrated Dion, in great 


eſtimation with Dionyſius. He was at firſt obliged for his 
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eredit to his ſiſter's favour; but after diſtinguiſhing his great 


capacity in many inſtances, his own merit made him much 
beloved and regarded by the tyrant. Amongſt the other 


marks Dionyſius gave him of his confidence, he ordered 


his treaſurers to ſupply him, without farther orders, with 
whatever money he ſhould demand, provided they informed 


him the ſame day they paid it. 
Dion had naturally a great and moſt noble ſoul. A hap- | 
py accident had conduced to inſpire and confirm in him the 
moſt elevated ſentiments. It was a kind of chance, or ra- 
ther, as Plutarch lays, a peculiar providence, which at a 
diſtance laid the foundations of the Syracuſan liberty, that 
brought Plato, the moſt celebrated of philoſophers, to Sy- 
racuſe. Dion became his friend and diſciple, and made 
great improvements from his leſſons; for though brought 
up in a luxurious and voluptuous court, where the ſupreme 
good was made to conſiſt in pleaſure and magnificence, he 
had no ſooner heard the precepts of his new maſter, and im- 
bibed a taſte of the philoſophy that inculcates virtue, than 
his ſoul was inflamed with the love of it. Plato, in one of 


his letters, gives this glorious teſtimony of him; that he 


had never met with a young man, upon whom his diſcourſes 
made ſo great impreſſion, or who had conceived his princi- 
ples with ſo much ardour and vivacity. 


As Dion was young and unexperienced, obſerving the 


facility with which Plato had changed his taſte and inclina- 

tions, he imagined, with ſimplicity enough, that the ſame 
reaſons would have the ſame effects upon the mind of Dio- 
nyſius; and from that opinion could not reſt till he had 


prevailed upon the tyrant to hear and converſe with him, 


Dionyſius conſented : but the luſt of tyrannic power had 
| 1 too deep a root in his heart to be ever eradicated from 


It was ® like an indelible dye, that had penetrated his in- 
1 ſoul, from whence it was impoſſible ever to efface it. 

Though the ſtay of Plato at the court made no 1 8 8 0 

in Diony ſius, he perſevered in giving Dion the ſame in- 
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THE HISTORY OF 


ſtances of his eſteem and confidence, and even to ſupport, 
without taking offence, the freedom with which he ſpoke 


to him. Dionyſus, ridiculing, one day, the government of 


Gelon, formerly king of Syracuſe, and ſaying, in alluſion 


to his name, that he had been the laughing: ſtoch | of Sicily, 
the whole court fell into great admiration, and took no 
ſmall pains in praiſing the quaintneſs and dehcacy of the 
conceit, inſipid and flat as it was, and indeed as puns and 
quibbles generally are. Dion took it in a ſerious ſenſe, and 


was ſo bold to repreſent to him, that he was in the wrong to 
talk in that manner of a prince, whoſe wiſe and equitable 
conduct had been an excellent model of government, and 


given the Syracuſans a favourable opinion of monarchical 


power. « You reign,” added he, and have bcen truſts 


: ed, for Gelon's ſake; but tor your fake no man will ever 


be truſted after you.” It was very much that a tyrant ſhould | 


ſuffer himſelf to be W to in ſuch a manner with 1 0 | 
uy: | | 


SECT. III. Dionyſus declares Wat againſt the Cartliagi- 


mans. Various Succeſs of it. Syracuſe reduced to Extre. 

milles, and Joon after delivered. New Commotions againſt 
Dionyſius. Defeat of Imilcar, and afterwards of Mayo, 
Unhappy Fate of the City of 1 orga : 


IONYSIUS, ſeeing his great preparations were com- 
plete, and that he was in a condition to take the field, 


publicly opened his deſign to the Syracuſans, in order to in- 


tereſt them the more in the ſucceſs of the enterpriſe, and 
told them that it was againſt the Carthaginians. He repre- 
ſented that people as the perpetual and inveterate enemy of 
the Greeks, and eſpecially of thoſe who inhabited Sicily; 


that the plague, which had lately waſted Carthage, had made 


the opportunity favourable, which ought not to be neglect- 
ed; that the People in ſubjeftion to ſo cruel a power, 
waited,only the ſional to declare againſt it; that it would 
be much for the glory of Syracuſe to rats the Grecian 
Cities in their liberty, after having ſo long groaned under the 
yoke of the Barbarians; that in declaring war at prevent 


Thug ſigniſies laughing-ſtocx. 
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againſt the Carthaginians, they only preceded them in doing 
ſo for ſome time; ſince as ſoon as they had retrieved their 


loſſes, they would not fail to attack Syracule with all their 
forces, 


The aſſembly were unanimouſly it the ſame opinion. 


Their ancient and natural hatred of the Barbarians ; their 


anger againſt them for having given Syracuſe a maſter; and 


the hope that with arms in their hands they might find ſome 


occaſion of recovering their hberty, united them in their 


ſuffrages. The war was reſolved without any oppofition, 
and began that very inſtant. There were, as well in the 
city as the port, a great number of Carthaginians, who, 
upon the faith of treaties and under the peace, exerciſed 
traffic, and thought themſelves in ſecurity. The populace, | 
by Dionyſius's authority, upon the breaking up of the aſſem- 
bly, ran to their houſes and ſhips, plundered their goods, and 
carried off their effects. They met with the ſame treatment 
throughout Sicily; to which murders and maſſacres were 
added, by way of repriſal for the many cruelties committed 
by the Barbarians upon thoſe they conquered, and to ſhow 
them what they had to e xpett, 1t they continued to make 


war With the ſame inhumanity. 
After this bloody execution, Dionyſius font a lotto by a 


herald to Carthage, in which he ſignified, that the Sy 1 
declared war againſt the Carthaginians, if they dia not withe 
draw their garriſons from all the Grecian cities held by chem 
in Sicily. The reading of this letter at firſt in the [-:ate, and 
afterwards in the aſſembly of the people, occaſioned an un- 


common alarm, as the peſtilence had reduced the city to a 
deplorable condition. However, they were not diſmayed, 


and prepared for a vigorous defence. They raiſed troops 


with the utmoſt diligence, and Imilcar ſet out immediately 


to put himſelf at the head of the was aca army in Si- 
cily. 


Dionyſius on his fide loſt no time, 5 took the field wich 


his army, which daily increaſed by the arrival of new troops, 


who came to join him from all parts. It amounted to four. 
{core thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe. The fleet 


conſiſted of two hundred galleys, and five hundred barks 
laden with proviſions, and machines of war. He opened the 
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campaign with the ſiege of Motya, a fortified town under 
the Carthaginians near mount Eryx, in a little iſland ſome. 
thing more than a quarter of a league u from the conti. 
nent, to which it was joined by a ſmall neck of land, which 


the beſieged immediately cut off, to Apa the approaches 


of the enemy on that ſide. 
Dionyſius having left the care of the ſiege to Leptinus, 


who commanded the fleet, went with his land forces to at- 
tack the places in alliance with the Carthaginians. Terri- 

| fied by the approach of ſo numerous an army, they ſurren- 
dered, except five, which were Ancyra, Solos, Palermo, - 


Segeſta. and Entella. The laſt two places he beſieged. 


Imilcar, however, to make a diverſion, detached ten aa 


leys of his fleet, with orders to attack and ſurpriſe in the 
night all the veſſels which remained in the port of Syracuſe. 
The commander of this expedition entered the port accord- 


ing to his orders without reſiſlance, and after having ſunk 
a great part of the veſſels which he found there, retired 


well ſatisfied with the ſuccels of his enterpriſe. 


Dionyſius, after having waſted the enemy's country, re- 


| turned, and ſat down with his whole army before Motya, 


and having employed a great number of hands in making 
dams and 1 he reinſtated the neck of land, ind 
brought his engines to work on that ſide. The place was 


attacked and defended with the utmoſt vigour, After the 
beſiegers had paſſed the breach, and entered the city, the 


beſieged perſiſted a great while in defending themſelves 


with incredible valour; ſo that it was neceſſary to purſue 


and drive them from houle to houſe. The ſoldiers enraged 
at ſo obſtinate a defence, put all before them to the ſword; 

age, youth, women, children, nothing was ipared, except 
thole who had taken refuge in the temples. The town was 
abandoned to the ſoldiers diſcretion; Dionyſius being 
pleated with an occaſion of attaching the troops to his ler- 


vice by the allurement and hope of gain. 


The Carthaginians made an extraordinary effort the next 
year, and railed an army of three hundred thouſand foot, 
and four thouſand horſe. The fleet under Mago's command 
conſiſted of four hundred galley o, and upwards of ſix hun- 


m Six fladia, or furlongs. " Panormus. 
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red veſſels laden with proviſions and engines of war. Imil— 
car had given the captains of the fleet his orders ſealed up, 
which were not to be opened till they were out at ſea. He 


had taken this precaution, that his deſigns might be kept | 
ſecret; and to prevent ſpies from ſending advices of them 
to Sicily. The rendezvous was at Palermo; where the 


fleet arrived without much loſs in their Pollage.  Imilcar 
took Eryx by treachery, and ſoon after reduced Motya to 
ſurrender:  Meſlina ſeemed to him a place ot importance; 


becauſe it might favour the landing of troops from Italy 
and Sicily, and bar the palſage of thoſe that ſhoul4 come 
from Peloponneſus. After a long and vigorous defence it 


fell into his hands, and lome time after he entirely demo- 


liſhed it. 


Dionyſius; ſeeing his forces extremely interior to the ene. 


: my, retired to Syracuſe: Almoſt all the people of Sicily, : 


who hated him from the beginning, and were only recon- 
ciled to him in appearance, and out of fear; took this occa- 


ſion to quit his party, and to join the Carthaginians. The 
tyrant levied new troops, and gave the ilaves their liberty, 
that they might ſerve on board the fleet. His army amount- 


ed to thirty thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, and 


bis fleet to a hundred and eighty galleys. With theſe forces 
he took the field, and removed about eighteen leagues from 
Syracuſe. Imilcar advanced perpetually with his land 

army, followed by his fleet, which kept near the coaſt. 
When he arrived at Naxos, he could not continue his march 
upon the ſea ſide, and was obliged to take a long compals 
round mount Etna, which by a new irruption had ſet the 
country about it on fire, and covered it with aſhes. He 

ordered his fleet to wait his coming up at Catana. Dio- 
nyſius, apprized of this, thought the opportunity favour- 


able for attacking it, whillt ſeparate from the land forces, 


and whilſt his own, drawn up in battle upon the ſhore, might 
be of ſervice to animate and ſupport his fleet. The ſcheme ' 
was wilely concerted, but the ſucceſs not anſwerable to it. 
| Leptinus, his admiral, having advanced inconſiderately with 
thirty galleys, contrary to the opinion of Dionyſius, who had 
particularly recommended to him not to divide his forces, 


at firſt ſunk ſeveral of the enemy's ſhips, but upon being ſur- 
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rounded by the greater number, was forced to fly. His 
whole fleet followed his example, and was warmly purſued 


by the Carthaginians. Mago detached boats full of ſol- 


diers, with orders to kill all that endeavoured to ſave them- 
ſelves by ſwimming to ſhore. The land army drawn up 
there, ſaw them periſh miſerably without being able to give 


them any aſſiſtance. The loſs on the ſide of the Sicilians 
was very great; more than a hundred galleys being either 
taken or ſunk, and twenty thouſand men periſhing either 
in the battle, or the purſuit, = 

The Sicilians, who were afraid to ſhut themſelves up in 


Syracuſe, where they could not fail of being beſieged very 


ſoon, ſolicited Dionyſus to lead them againſt Imilcar, whom 


ſo bold an enterpriſe might diſconcert ; beſides which, they 


ſhould find his troops fatigued with their long and haſty 


march. The propoſal pleaſed him at firſt; but upon reflett- 


ing, that Mago, with the victorious fleet, might notwith- 
ſtanding advance and take Syracuſe, he thought it more ad- 


viſable to return thither; which was the occaſion of his 


loſing abundance of his troops, who deſerted in numbers on 


all ſides. Imilcar, after a march of two days, arrived at 
Catana, where he halted ſome days to refreſh his army, and 


refit his fleet, which had ſuffered eee by a violent 
Worm. = 


» He then marched 1 to Syracuſe, and made his fleet enter 


the port in triumph. More than two hundred galleys, 


adorned with the ſpoils of their victory, made a noble ap- 
pearance as they advanced; the crews forming a kind of 
concert by the uniform and regular order they obſerved in 


the motion of their oars. They were followed by an infinite 


number of ſmaller barks; ſo that the port, vaſt as it was, 


vas ſcarce capable of containing them; the whole ſea being 


in a manner covered with ſails. At he {ame time on the 
other ſide appeared the land army, compoſed, as has been 
ſaid, of three hundred thouſand foot and four thouſand _ 


| horſe. Imilcar pitched his tent in the temple of Jupiter, 


and the army encamped around, at ſomewhat more than half 


a league's? diſtance from the city. It is eaſy to judge the 


conſternation and alarm which ſuch a proſpe& muſt give 


© Diod. p. 285, 296, P12 ſtadia. 
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the Syracuſans. The Carthaginian general advanced. w in : 


his troops to the walls to offer the city ate and at the 
ſame time ſeized upon the two remaining * ports by a de- 

tachment of a hundred galleys. As he ſaw no motion on 
the ſide of the Syraculans, he retired contented tor that time 
with the enemy's confeſſing their inequality. For thirty 
days together he laid waſte the country, cutting down all 
the trees, and deſtroying all before him. He then made 
himſelf maſter of the ſuburb called Achradina, and plunder- 
ed the temples of Ceres and Proſerpina. Foreſeeing that the 
ſiege would be of long duration, he intrenched his camp, and 
encloſed it with ſtrong walls, after having demoliſhed tor 
that purpoſe all the tombs, and amongſt others, that of Gelon 


and his wife Damarate, which was a monument of great 
magnificence. He built three forts at ſome diſtance from 
each other; the firſt at Pemmyra; the ſecond towards the 
middle of the port; the third near the temple of Jupiter; 


for the ſecurity of his magazines of corn and wine. He ſem 
alſo a great number of ſmall veſſels to Sardinia and Africa to 
fetch proviſions. 


At the ſame time arrived Polyxenus, whom his brother- 


in-law Diony ſius had diſpatched before into Italy and Greece 


for all the aid he could obtain, and brought with him a fleet 


of thirty ſhips, commanded by Pharacides the Lacedæmo- 


nian. This reinforcement came in very good time, and 
gave the Syracuſans new ſpirit. Upon ſeeing a bark laden 


with proviſions. tor the enemy, they detached five galleys 


and took it. The Carthaginians gave them chaſe with forty | 


fail, to which they advanced with their whole fleet, and in 
the battle carried the admiral galley, damaged many others, 
took twenty-four, purſued the reſt to the place where their 
whole fleet rode, and offered them battle a ſecond time, 
which the Carthaginians, diſcouraged by the check JOE 
had received, were afraid to accept. 

The Syracuſans, emboldened by ſo unexpelted a vic- 
tory, returned to the city with the galleys they had taken, 


and entered it in a kind of triumph. Animated by this ſue- 
ceſs, which could be only aſeribed to their valour; for 


Dionyſius was then abſent with a ſmall detachment dt the 
* The little port and that of Trogilus, | 
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fleet to procure proviſions, attended by Leptinus; they en- . 
couraged each other, and ſeeing they did not want arms, 


they reproached themſelves with cowardice, ardently ex- 
_ claiming, that the time was come for throwing off the 


ſhameful yoke of ſervitude, and reluming their ancient li. 
DEAF: 


Whilſt they were in the mid of thts diſcourſes, diſ- 
perſed in ſmall parties, the tyrant arrived; and having ſum- 


moned an aſſembly, he congratulated the Syracuſans upon 
their late victory, and promiſed in a ſhort time to put an 


end to the war, and deliver them from the enemy. He was 


going to diſmiſs the aſſembly, when Theodorus, one of the 
moſt illuſtrious of the citizens, a perſon of ſenſe and valour. 
took upon him to ſpeak and declare boldly for liberty. 


We are told,” ſaid he, of reſtoring peace, terminating the 


war, and of being delivered from the enemy. What ſigni- | 
fies ſuch language from Dionyſius? Can we have peace in 


the wretched ſtate of ſlavery impoſed upon us? Have we 
any enemy more to be dreaded than the tyrant who ſubverts 
our liberty, or a war more cruel than that he has made 
upon us for ſo many years? Let Imilcar conquer, ſo he 


contents himſelf with laying a tribute upon us, and leaves 


us the exerciſe of our laws: the tyrant that enſlaves us, 
knows no other but his avarice, his cruelty, his ambition! 


The temples of the gods, robbed by his ſacrilegious hands, 
our goods made a prey, and our lands abandoned to his 
inſtruments, our perſons daily expoſed to the moſt ſname- 
ful and cruel treatment, the blood of ſo many citizens ſhed 


in the midſt of us and before our eyes; theſe are the fruits 
of his reign, and the peace he obtains for us! Was it for 


the ſupport of our liberties he built yon citadel, that he has 


encloſed it with ſuch ſtrong walls and high towers, and has 
called in for his guard that tribe of firangers and Barba- 
rians, who inſult us with impunity? How long, O Syra- : 
cuſans, ſhall we ſuffer ſuch indignities, more inſupportable 


to the brave and generous than death itſelf? Bold and in- 
trepid abroad againſt the enemy, ſhall we always tremble 


like : cowards in the preſence of a tyrant? Providence, 
which has again put arms into our hands, directs us in the 
uſe of them! Sparta, and the other cities in out alliance, 


DIONYSIUS THE ELDER. 
who hold it their glory to be free and independent, would 
deem us unworthy the Grecian name, if we had any other 
ſentiments. Let us ſhow that we do not degenerate from 
our anceſtors. If Dionyſius conſents to retire from amongſt 
us, let us open him our gates, and let him take along with 
him whatever he pleaſes: but if he perſiſts in the ty ranny, 


let him experience what effects the love of liberty has _—_ 


the brave and determinate.” _ 
Atter this ſpeech, all the Syracuſans, i in ſaſpence barwixt 
hope and fear, looked earneſtly upon their allies, and parti- 


cularly upon the Spartans. Pharacides, who commanded 
their fleet, roſe up to ſpeak. It was expected that a citizen 


of Sparta would declare in favour of liberty: but he did 


quite the reverſe, and told them, that his republic had ſeat | 


him to the aid of the Syracuſans and Dionyſius, and not to 
make war upon Dionyſius, or to ſubvert his authority. 


This anſwer confounded the Syracuſans, and the tyrant's_ 
guard arriving at the ſame time, the allembly broke up. 
Dionyſius perceiving more than ever what he had to fear, 


_ uſed all his endeavours to ingratiate himſelf with the people. 
and to attach the citizens to his intereſts; making preſents 


to ſome, inviting others to eat with him, and affetting upon 


all occaſions to treat them with kindneſs and familiarity. 


It muſt have been about this time that Polyxenus, Bio | 
nyſius's brother-in-law, who had married his ſiſter Theſta. 
having without doubt declared againſt him in this conſpi- 
| racy, fled from Sicily for the preſervation of his life, and 
to avoid falling into the tyrant's hands. Dionyſius ſent for. 
his ſiſter, and reproached her very much for not apprizing 


him of her huſband's intended flight, as ſhe could not be 
ignorant of it. She replied, without expreſſing the leaſt ſur- 
priſe or fear, Have I then appeared ſo bad a wife to you, 
and of ſo mean a ſoul, as to have abandoned my huſband i in 


his flight, and not to have deſired to ſhare in his dangers and 


misfortunes? No! I knew nothing ot it, or I ſhould have 


been much happier in being called the wife of Polyxenus the 
exile, in all places, than, in Syracuſe, the ſilter of the 
tyrant.“ Dionyſius could not but admire an anſwer ſo full 
of ſpirit and generoſity; and the Syracuſans in general were 


q Flut. in Diod. p. 966. 
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To chewed with her virtue, that after the tyranny was ſup. 


| preſſed, the ſame honours, equipage, and train of a queen, 


which ſhe had before, were continued to her during her life; 
and after her death, the whole people attended her body to 
her tomb, and honoured her funeral with an extraordinary 


appearance. 


On the ſide of the Carthaginians, affairs began to take a 


new face on a ſudden. They had committed an irretriev- 
able error in not attacking Syracuſe upon their arrival, and 


in not taking the advantage of the conſternation, which the 


| fight of a fleet and army equally formidable had occaſioned. 
The plague, which was looked upon as a puniſhment ſent 
from heaven for the plundering of temples and demoliſhing 
of tombs, had deſtroyed great numbers of their army in a 
ſhort time. I have deſcribed the extraordinary ſymptoms | 
of it in the hiſtory of the Carthaginians*. To add to that | 
"misfortune, the Syracuſans, being informed of their unhappy 
condition, attacked them in the night by ſea and land. The 
ſurpriſe, terror, and even haſte they were in, to put them 
ſelves into a poſture of defence, threw them into new diffi- 


culty and confuſion. They knew not on which ſide to ſend 


relief; all being equally in danger. Many of their veſſels 
were ſunk, and others almoſt entirely diſabled, and a much 
greater number deſtroyed by fire. The old men, women, 
and children, ran in crowds to the walls, to be witneſſes of | 
that ſcene of horror, and lifted up their hands towards hea- 
ven, returning thanks to the gods for ſo ſignal a proteëtion of 
their city. The ſlaughter within and without the camp, and 


on board the veſſels, was great and dreadful, and ended only 


with the day. 


Imilcar, reduced to 1 offered Dionyſius fecretly 


three hundred thouſand crowns * for permiſſion to retire in 


the night with the remains of his army and fleet. The tyrant, 


who was not diſpleaſed with leaving the Carthaginians ſome 
reſource, to keep his ſubjetts in continual awe, gave his 
_ conſent; but only for the citizens of Carthage. Upon which 


Imilcar ſet out with the Carthaginians, and only forty ſhips; 

leaving the reſt of bis troops behind. The Corinthians, 

diſcovering from the nou and motion of the galleys, that 
Vol Lo s 3⁰⁰ talents. 
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Imilcar was making off, ſent to inform Dionyſius of his 
flight, who affected ignorance of it, and gave immediate 
orders to purſue him: but as thoſe orders were but flowly 


executed, they followed the enemy themſelv es, and ſunk 
ſeveral veſſels of their rear-guard. 


Dionyſius then marched out with his troops; but before. 


their arrival, the Sicilians in the Carthaginian ſervice had 
retired to their ſeveral countries. Having firſt poſted troops 


in tlie paſſes, he advanced directly to the enemy's camp, 
though it was not quite day. The Barbarians, who ſaw 


themſelves cruelly abandoned and betrayed by Imilcar and 
the Sicilians, loſt courage and fled. Some of them were 


taken by the troops in the . others laid down their 
arms and aſked quarter. Only the Iberians drew up, and 


ſent a herald to capitulate with Dionyſius, who incorporated 
them into his guards. The reſt were all made priſoners. 
Such was the fate of the Carthaginians; which ſhows, lays 


"oh biſtorian*, that humiliation treads upon the heels of 
| pride, and that thoſe who are too much puffed up with power 
and ſucceſs, are ſoon forced to confeſs their weakneſs and 


vanity. Thoſe haughty victors, maſters of almoſt all Sicily, 


who looked upon Syracuſe as already their own, and entered 
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at firſt triumphant into the great port, inſulting the citizens, 


are now reduced to fly ſhamefully under the covert of the 
night; dragging away with them the ſad ruins and miſerable 


remains of their fleet and army, and trembling tor the fate 
of their native country. Imilcar, who had neither regarded | 
the ſacred refuge of temples, nor the inviolable ſanttity of 
_ tombs, after having left one hundred and fifty thouſand men, 
unburied in the enemy 's country, returns to periſh miſerably 


at Carthage, avenging upon himſelf by his death the con- 


wat he had expreſſed for gods and men. 
Dionyſius, who was ſuſpicious of the ſtrangers in his ſer- 


vice, removed ten thouſand of them, and, under the pꝛretence 


of rewarding their merit, gave them the city of Leontium, 


which was in reality very commodiouſly ſituated, and an 
advantageous ſettlement. He confided the guard of his 
perſon to other foreigners, and the ſlaves he had made free. 


He made ſeveral attempts upon places in Sicily, and in th 
Diodorus Siculus 
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THE HISTORY OF 
neighbouring country, eſpecially againſt Rhegium®, The 
people of Italy, ſeeing themſelves in danger, entered into a 
powerful alliance to put a ſtop to his conqueſts; The ſuc- 
ceſs was tolerably equal on both fides: 

About this time the Gauls, who ſome months before 
had burnt Rome, ſent deputies to Dionyſius to make an 
alliance with him, who was at that time in Italy. The ad- 
vices he had received of the great preparations making by 
the Carthaginians for war, obliged him to return to Sicily. 
The Carthaginians having ſet on foot a numerous army 

under the conduct of Mago, made new efforts againſt Syra- 
cuſe, but with no better ſucceſs than the former. They 

terminated in an accommodation with Dionyſus. 

He attacked Rhegium again, and at firſt received no in- 
> conſiderable check. But having gained a great victory 
2 gra the Greeks of Italy, in which he took more than ten 
_ thouſand priſoners, he diſmiſſed them all without ranſom, 
contrary to their expectation; with a view of dividing the 
Italians from the intereſts of Rhegium, and of diſſolving a 

powerful league, which might have defeated his deſigns, 
Having by this action of favour and generoſity acquired the 
good opinion of all the inhabitants of the country, and from 
enemies made them his friends and allies, he returned againſt 
Rhegium. He was extremely incenſed againſt that city 
upon account of their refuſing to give him one of their citi- 
zens in marriage, and the inſolent anſwer, with which that 
refuſal was attended. The beſieged, finding themſelves in- 
capable of reſiſting ſo numerous an army as that of Diony- 
 fius, and expecting no quarter if the city were taken by 
aſſault, began to talk of capitulating ; to which he hearkened 
not unwillingly. He made them pay three hundred thou- 
| ſand crowns, deliver up all their veſſels to the number of 
| ſeventy, and put a hundred hoſtages into his hands; after 
which he raiſed the ſiege. It was not out of favour or cle- 
mency that he atted in this manner, but to make their de- 
ſtruction ſure, after having firſt reduced their power. 
Accordingly the next year, under the falſe pretext, and 
with the reproach of their having violated the treaty, he be- 
fieged them again with all his forces, firſt ſending back their 
» Diod, l. xiv. p- 304, 310. REES, Juſtin. 1, xx. c. 5. 
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doflages. Both parties ated with the utmoſt vigour. The 


deſire of revenge on one ſide, and the fear of the greateſt 
| cruelties on the other, animated the troops. Thoſe of the 
city were commanded by Phyto, a brave and intrepid man, 


whom the danger of his country rendered more courageous. 


He made frequent and rude allies. In one of them Diony- 

Gus received a wound, of which he recovered with great dif- 

| ficulty. The ſiege went on ſlowly, and had already conti- 
nued eleven months, when a cruel famine reduced the city 
to the laſt extremities. A meaſure of wheat (of about ſix _ 
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buſhels) was ſold for two hundred and fifty livres*. After 


having conſumed. all their horſes and beaſts of carriage, 
they were obliged to ſupport themſelves with leather and 


hides, which they boiled; and at laſt to feed upon the graſs 


of the fields like beaſts; a reſource, of which Dionyſius ſoon 
deprived them, by making his horſe eat up all the herbage 
around the city. Neceſſity at length reduced them to ſur- 
render at diſcretion, and Dionyſius entered the place, which 
he found covered with dead bodies. Thoſe who ſurvived 
were rather ſkeletons than men. He took above ſix thou- 
ſand priſoners, whom he ſent to Syracuſe. Such as could 
pay fifty livres he diſmiſſed, and ſold the reſt for ſlaves. 
Dionyſius let fall the whole weight of his reſentment and 
revenge upon Phyto. He began with ordering his ſon to be 
_ thrown into the ſea. The next day he ordered the father to 
be faſtened to the extremity of the higheſt of his engines for 
© ſpectacle to the whole army, and in that condition, he ſent 
to tell him that his ſon had been thrown into the ſea. Then 
he is happier than me by a day,” replied that unfortunate _ 
parent. He afterwards cauſed him to be led through the 
whole city, to be ſcourged with rods, and to ſuffer a thouſand 
other indignities, whilſt a herald proclaimed, © that the 


perfidious traitor was treated 1n that manner, for having | 


inſpired the people of Rhegium with rebellion.” —«* Say 
rather, anſwered that generous defender of his country's 
liberty, © that a faithful citizen is ſo uſed, for having refuſed 
to ſacrifice his country to a tyrant.” Such an object and 


ſuch a diſcourſe drew tears from all eyes, and even from 


the ſoldiers of Dionyſius. He was afraid his priſoner would 


2 Five minæ. * One minæ. 
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be taken from him before he had ſatiated his revenge, and 
IEG: him to be yy into the ſea directly. 


Brer. IV. Violent Paſſion of Dionyf us Yor Poeſy. Reflec. 
tions upon that Taſte of the Tyrant, | Generous Freedom of 
anne Death of n dus. His bad Qualtttes, 


J an interval which the ſucceſs againſt Rhegium had 
left Dionyſius the tyrant, who was fond of all kinds 
of Ae and piqued himſelf upon the excellence of his 
genius, ſent his brother Thearides to Olympia, to diſpute 
in his name the prizes of the chariot- race and poetry, _ 
The circumſtance which I am going to treat, and which 
regards the taſte or rather paſſion of Dionyiius tor poetry 
and polite learning, being one of his peculiar characteriſtics, | 
and having beſides a mixture of good and bad in itſelf, 
makes it requiſite, for a right underſtanding of it, to diſtin- 
guiſh, wherein this taſte of his 1s either laudable or worthy 
of blame. 7 
..4'hall ſay as much upon the tyrant” 8 total ara with 
whoſe vices of ambition and tyranny many great qualities 
were united, which ought not to be diſguiſed or miſrepre- 
ſented; the veracity of hiſtory requiring, that juſtice ſhould | 
be done to the moſt wicked, as they are not ſo in every 
reſpect. We have ſeen ſeveral things in his character that 5 
certainly deſerve praiſe; I mean in regard to his manners and 
behaviour: the mildneſs with which he ſuffered the freedom 
of young Dion, the admiration he expreſſed of the bold and 
generous anſwer of his ſiſter Theſta upon account of her 
hulband's flight, his gracious and inſinuating deportment 
upon ſeveral other occaſions to the Syracufans, the fami- 
liarity of his diſcourſe with the meaneſt citizens and even 
wWorkmen, the equality he obſerved between his two wives, 
and his kindneſs and reſpect for them; all which imply that 
Dionyſius had more of equity, moderation, affability, and 


generolity, than is commonly aſcribed to him. He is not | 


inch a tyrant as Phalaris, Alexander of Pheræ, Caligula, 
Nero, or Caracalla. | 


* pied xiv p. 318. 
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But to return to Dionyſius's taſte for poetry. In his in- 
tervals of leiſure, he loved to unbend in the converſation of 


perſons of wit, and in the ſtudy of arts and ſciences. He 


was particularly fond of verſifying, and employed himſelf in 


the compoſition of -poems, eſpecially of tragedies. Thus 
far this paſſion of his may be excuſed, having ſomething un- 


| doubtedly laudable in it, I mean in the taſte for polite learn- 
ing, the eſteem expreſſed for learned men, his inclination to 


do them good offices, and the application of his leiſure 
hours. Was it not better to employ them in the exerciſe 


of his wit and the cultivation of ſcience, than feaſting, 
dancing, theatrical amuſements, gaming, frivolous company, 
and other pleaſures ſtill more pernicious? Which wiſe re- 
fllection Dionyſius the Younger made when at Corinth. 
philip of Macedon being at table with him, ſpoke of the 
odes and tragedies his father had left behind him with an 


air of raillery and contempt, and ſeemed to be under ſome 
difficulty to comprehend at what time of his life he had 
leiſure for ſuch compoſitions: Dionyſius ſmartly reparteed, 


« The difficulty is very great indeed! Why, he compoſed 
them at thoſe hours, which you and I, and an infinity of 
others, as we have reaſon to believe, pals 1 in . and 
other diverſions.“ 


4 Julius Cæſar ant the emperor Auguſtus applied them- 


ſelves to poetry, and compoſed tragedies. Lucullus intend- 
ed to have written the memoirs of his military actions in 
verſe. The comedies of Terence were attributed to Lelius 
and Scipio, both great captains, eſpecially the latter; and 
that report was ſo far from leſſening their reputation at 
Rome, that it added to the general eſteem for them. | 
Theſe unbendings therefore were not blameable in their 
- own nature; this taſte for poetry was rather laudable, if kept 
within due bounds; but Dionyſius was ridiculous for pre- 
tending to excel all others in it. He could not endure 
either a ſuperior or competitor in any thing. From being 
in the ſole poſſeſſion of ſupreme authority, he had accuſtom- 


ed himſelf to imagine his wit of the ſame rank with his 


power: in a word, he was in every thing a tyrant. His 


< Flut, in Timol. p. 243. c. Ixxxv, Plut. in Lucul. p. 492. 
© Suet. in Cæſ. c. lvi. in Auguſt. 
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immoderate eſtimation of his own merit flowed in ſome 
meaſure from the overbearing turn of mind, which empire 
and command had given him. 


The continual applauſes of 
a court, and the flatteries of thoſe, who knew how to recom. 


mend themſelves by his darling foible, were another ſource 
of this vain conceit. 
a miniſter, a prince, think himſelt capable, who has ſuch 
3ncenſe and adoration continually paid to him ? 
known, that Cardinal Richlieu, in the midſt of the greateſt 
- affairs, not only compoſed dramatic poems, but piqued him 
ſelf on his excellency that way; and what is more, his jea- 


And of what will not a * great man, 


It is well 


louſy in that point roſe ſo high as to uſe authority by way 


of criticiſm upon the compoſitions of thoſe, to whom the 
public, a juſt and incorruptible judge in the queſtion, had 
given the preterence againſt him. 


Dionyſius did not reflect, that there are things, which 


though eftimable i in themſelv es, and which do honour to pri- 

vate perſons, it does not become a prince to deſire to excel 
in. I have mentioned elſewhere Philip of Macedon's ex- 

- preſton to his Jon upon his having thown too much {kill i in 
muſic at a public entertainment: ** Are 
ſaid he, to ſing 


not you aſhamed,” 
ſo well?” 


equal or excel Sophocles, it had not only been ridiculous, 
but 4 reproach to them. And the reaſon is, becauſe a prince 


being obliged by an eſſential and indiſpenſible duty to apply 
himſelf inceflantly to the affairs of government, and having 
an infinitude of various buſineſs always recurring to him, he 
can make no other ule of the ſciences, than to divert him at 
fuck ſhort intervals, as will not admit any great progreſs in 
them, and the excelling of thoſe who employ themſelves in 
no other ſtudy. 


Hence, when the public ſees a prince affect 
the firſt rank in this kind of merit, it may juſtly conclude, 


that he neglects his more important duties, and what he 


owes, to his people's happinels, | to give himſelf up to an 
employment, which waſtes his time and application « of mind 
Ineftettually. , 


. 


. 3 ft quod credere 4 2 
Non poſit, eam laudatur diis cguã poteſias, JYVENAL« 


It was acting inconſiſtently 
with the dignity of his character. It Calar and Auguſtus, 
when they wrote tragedies, had taken it into their heads to 


__— * 
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| We muſt however do Dionyſius the juſtice to own, that 
he never was reproachable for letting poetry interfere to the 


prejudice of his great affairs, or that it made him leſs active 
and diligent on any important occaſion. 


I have already ſaid, that this prince, in an interval of 


peace, had ſent his brother Thearides to Olympia, to diſpute 


the prizes of poetry and the chariot-race in his name. 


When he arrived in the aſſembly, the beauty as well as 
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number of his chariots, and the magnificence of his pavi- 


lion, embroidered with gold and ſilver, attracted the eyes 
and admiration of all the ſpectators. The ear was no leſs 
charmed when the poems of Dionyſius began to be read. 


He had choſen expreſsly for the occaſion“ readers with 


ſonorous, muſical voices, who might be heard far and diſ- 


tinctly, and who knew how to give a juſt emphaſis and nu- 


meroſity to the verſes they repeated. At firſt this had a 
very happy effect, and the whole audience were deceived by 


the art and ſweetneſs of the pronunciation. But that charm 


was ſoon at an end, and the mind not long amuſed by the 
ears. The verſes then appeared in all their ridicule. The 
audience were aſhamed of having applauded them, and their 


praiſe was turned into laughter, ſcorn, and inſult. To ex- 


preſs their contempt and indignation, they tore Dionyſius's 
rich pavilion in pieces. Lyſias, the celebrated orator, who 


was come to the Olympic games to diſpute the prize of elo- 


quence, which he had carried ſeveral times before, under- 
took to prove, that it was inconſiſtent with the honour of 


Greece, the friend and aſſertor of liberty, to admit an im- 


pious tyrant to ſhare in the celebration of the ſacred games, 
who had no other thoughts than of ſubjecting al! Greece to 


his power. Dionyſius was not affronted in that manner 


then; but the event proved as little in his favour. His cha- 
riots having entered the liſts, were all of them either carried 
out of the courſe by a headlong impetuoſity, or daſhed in 
pieces againſt one another. And to complete the misfor- 
tune, the galley, which carried the perſons Dionyſius had 


ſent to the games, met with a violent ſtorm, and did not 
return to Syracuſe without great difficulty; when the pilots 


* 


« Diod. 1. xiv. p. 318. | 
| ® Theſe readers were called-Pa Q uidel. 


Vol. IV. {bf 
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arrived there, out of hatred and contempt for the tyrant, they 
reported throughout the city, that it was his vile poems 


which had occaſioned ſo many miſcarriages to the readers, 
racers, and even the ſhip itſelf. 


This bad ſucceſs did not at 
all diſcourage Diony ſins, nor make him abate any thing in 


his high opinion of his poetic vein. The flatterers, who 
abounded in his court; did not fail to inſinuate, that ſuch 
injurious treatment of his poems could proceed only from 
_ envy, which always faſtens upon what is moſt excellent; 
and that ſooner or later the invidious themſelves would be 
convinced by demonſtration to do juſtice to his merit, and 
acknowledge his ſuperiority to all other poets. 


The extravagance of Dionyſius in that reſpect was in- 
conceivable. He was undoubtedly a great warrior, and an 
excellent captain; but he fancied himſelf a much better 
poet, and believed that his verſes were a far greater honour 


to him than all his victories. To attempt to undeceive him 
in an opinion ſo favourable to himſelf, had been an ill way 
of making court to him; ſo that all the learned men and 
poets, Who ate at his table in great numbers, ſeemed to be in 
an extaſy of admiration, Whenever he read them his poems. 


e 


Never, according to them, was there any compariſon: all 


was great, all noble in his poetry: all WAS majeſtic, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, all divine. 

Philoxenus was the only one of all the tribe, who did not 
run with the ſtream into exceſſive praiſes and flattery. He 
| was a man of great reputation, and excelled in Dithyramhic 


poetry. There is a ſtory told of him, which Fontaine has 
known how to apply admirably. Being at table with Diony- 
ſius, and ſeeing a very ſmall fiſh ſet before him, and a huge 


one before the king, the whim took him to lay his ear cloſe 


to the little fiſh. He was aſked his meaning by that plea» 
ſantry: „I was enquiring,” ſaid he, © into ſome affairs that 


| happened in the reign of Nereus, but this young native of 
the floods can give me no information; yours is elder, and 


without doubt knows ſomething of the matter.“ 


Dionyſius having read one day ſome of his verſes to Phi. 
1 and having preſſed him to give his opinion of them, 


he anſwered with entire freedom, and told him plainly his 


Diod. I. xv. p. 51• 


bis | 
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real ſentiments. Dionyſius, who was not accuſtomed to 


ſuch language, was extremely offended, and aſcribing his 
boldneſs to envy, gave orders to carry him to the Mines; the 


common gaol being ſo called. The whole court were afflict- 


ed upon this account, and ſolicited for the generous pri- 


ſoner, whoſe releaſe they obtained. He was ee next 

| day, and reſtored to favour, 

At the entertainment made that day by Dionyſus for the 
| ſame gueſts, which was a kind of ratification of the pardon, 

and at which they were for that reaſon more than uſually 

gay and cheerful; after they had plentifully regaled a great 
while, the prince did not fail to introduce his poems into 
the converſation, which were the moſt frequent ſubject of 


it. He choſe ſome paſſages, which he had taken extraordi- 


nary pains in compoling, and conceived to be maſter-pieces, 
as was very diſcernable from the ſelf- ſatisfaction and com- 
placency he expreſſed whilſt they were reading. But his 
5 delight could not be perfect without Philoxenus's approba- 


tion, upon which he ſet the greater value, as it was not his 
cuſtom to be ſo profuſe of it as the reſt. What had paſſed 


the evening before was a ſufficient leſſon for the poet. 
When Dionyſius aſked his thoughts of the verſes, Philoxenus 
made no anſwer, but turning towards the guards, who always 

Rood round the table, he ſaid in a ſerious, though humourous 
tone, without any emotion; Carry me back to the Mines.“ 


*The prince took all the falt and ſpirit of that ingenious 
plealantry, without being offended. The ſprightline(s of 
the conceit atoned for its freedom, which at another time 


_ would have touched him to the quick, and made him exceſ- 
lively angry. He only laughed at it now, and did not make 


a quarrel of it with the poet. 
He was not in the ſame temper upon a 9206 jeſt of Anti. 


phon's, which was indeed of a different kind, and ſeemed to 
argue a violent and brutal diſpoſition. The prince in con- 
 verſation aſked, which was the beſt kind of braſs. After 

the company had given their opinions, Antiphon ſaid, that 


was the beſt of which the ſtatues of 7 Hermodius and Ariſto- 


® Tore jury dice THY EVTCATFIIGY Fwy N Abd, 2 N40; voids, Went 20 


Tegpno wry 7 yerulO- THY (AEM ip arbnuvorleg. 


* = had delivered Athens from the tyranny of the Fantec 8. 
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different ſignifications. 
ful, moving things, ſuch as inſpire ſentiments of pity and 
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giton were made. This witty expreſſion?, if it may be 


called ſo, coſt him his life. 


The friends of Philoxenus apprehending, that his too great 
liberty might be alſo attended with fatal conſequences, re— 


Preſented to him in the moſt ſerious manner, that thoſe who 
live with princes muſt ſpeak their language; that they hate 
to hear any thing not agreeable to themſelves; that whoever 
does not know how to diſſemble, is not qualified for a court; 
that the favours and liberalities, which Dionyſius conti- 


nually beſtowed upon them, well deſerved the return of 


complaiſance; that, in a word, with his blunt freedom, and 
plain truth, he was in danger of loſing not only his fortune, 


but his life. 


good advice, and for the future give ſuch a turn to his an- 


Philoxenus told them, that he would take their 


ſwers, as ſhould ſatisfy Dionyſius without injuring truth. 


Accordingly ſome time after, Dionyſius having read a 

piece of his compoſing upon a very mournful ſubject, where- 
in he was to move compaſſion and draw tears from the eyes 
of the audience, addreſſed himſelf again to Philoxenus, and 
Philoxenus gave him for 


aſked him his ſentiments upon it. 
anſwer h one word, which in the Greek language has two 
In one of them it implies mourn- 


compaſſion: in the other, it expreſſes ſomething very mean, 


defective, pitiful, and miſerable. Dionyſius, who was fond 
of his verſes, and believed that every body muſt have the 
fame good opinion of them, took that word in the favour- 

able conſtruction, and was extremely ſatisfied with Phi- 
loxenus. The reſt of the company were not miſtaken, but 
underſtood it in the right ſenſe, though without explaining 
_ themſelves. 


Nothing could cure his folly for b It appears 


from Diodorus Siculus\, that having ſent his poems a ſecond 
time to Olympia, they were treated with the ſame ridicule 


and contempt as before. That news, which could not be 

kept from him, threw him into an excels of melancholy, 

which he could never get over, and turned ſoon after into 

a kind of madneſs and phrenzy. He complained that envy 

and jealouſy, the certain enemics of true merit, were always 
s Plut, Moral. p. 78, & 833» Pag. 332. 
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at variance with him, and that all the world conſpired to the 
ruin of his reputation. He accuſed his beſt friends with the 
ſame deſign; ſome of whom he put to death, and others he 


- baniſhed; amongſt whom were Leptinus his brother, and 


Philiſtus, who had done him ſuch great ſervices, and to 
whom he was obliged for his power. They retired to 
Thurium in Italy, from whence they were recalled ſome 


time after, and reinſtated in all their fortunes and his favour: 


Leptinus in particular, who married Dionyſius's daughter. 


To remove his melancholy for the ill ſucceſs of his 


verſes, it was neceſſary to find ſome employment, with 
which his wars and buildings ſupplied him. He had form- 
ed a deſign of eſtabliſhing powerful colonies in the part af 


Italy, ſituate upon the Adriatic Sca, facing Epirus; in order 
that his fleet might not want a ſecure retreat, when he ſhould 
_ employ his forces on that ſide; and with this view he made 


an alliance with the Illyrians, and reſtored Alcetes, king of 


the Moloſſians, to his throne. His principal deſign was to 
attack Epirus, and to make himſelf maſter of the immenſe 


treaſures, which had been for many ages amaſling in the tem- 
ple of Delphos. Before he could ſet this project on foot, 


which required great preparations, he ſeemed to make an 
eflay of his genius tor it, by another of the ſame kind, though 
of much more eaſy execution. Having made a ſudden 
irruption into Tuſcany, under the pretence of purſuing 


pirates, he plundered a very rich temple in the ſuburbs of 


Agyllum, a city of that country, and carried away a ſum ex- 
ceeding four millions five hundred thouſand livres!. He 


had occaſion for money to ſupport his great expences at 
Syracuſe, as well in fortifying the port, and to make it 


capable of receiving two hundred galleys, as to encloſe the 
whole city with good walls, ere& magnificent temples, and 
build a place of exerciſe upon the banks of the river 
Anapus. GET 
m At the ſame time he formed the deſign of driving the 
Carthaginians entirely out of Sicily. A firſt victory which 


he gained, put him almoſt into a condition to accompliſh his 


project; but the loſs of a ſecond battle, in which his brother 


PDiod. I. xv. p. 336, 337. 11500 talents, or about 209,000]. ſterling. 
» See the hiſtory of the Carthaginians. | 
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Leptinus was killed, put an end to his hopes, and obliged him 
to enter into a treaty, by which he gave up ſeveral towns to 


the Carthaginians, and paid them great ſums of money to 


reimburſe their expences in the war. An attempt which he 
made upon them ſome years alter, taking advantage of the 
de ſolation occaſioned by me plague at Carthage, is no 
better ſucceſs. 

n Another viſtory of a very Jlifferent kind, though nat 


leſs at his heart, made him amends, or at leaſt comforted him 
for the ill ſucceſs of his arms. 
of his to be repreſented at Athens for the prize in the cele. 


He had cauſed a tragedy 


brated feaſt of Bacchus, and was declared victor. Sucha 
victory with the Athenians, who were the beſt judges of 
this kind of literature, ſeems to argue the poetry of Diony- 


ius not ſo mean and prizful, and that it is very poſſible, the 
_ averſion of the Greeks for every thing which came from a 


tyrant, had a great ſhare in the contemptuous ſentence palled 
upon his poems in the Olympic games. 


of joy. Public thank ſgivings were made to the gods, the 


temples being ſcarce capable of containing the concourſe 
of the people. | 
feaſting and rejoicing; and Dionyſius regaled all his friends -| 
with the moſt extraordinary magntficence. Selt- fatisfied tos 


Nothing was ſeen throughout the city, but 


degree that cannot be deſcribed, he believed himſelf at the 


ſummit of glory, and did the honours of his table with a 


gaiety and eaſe, and at the ſame time with a grace and dig- | 
nity that charmed all the world. He :nyided his gueſts te | 
eat and drink more by his example than expreſſions, and 


| carried his civilities of that kind to ſuch an excels, that at 


the cloſe of the banquet he was ſeized with violent pains, 


occaſioned by an indigeſtion, of which it was not difficult 
to foreſee the conſequences. 


0 Diony ſius had three children by his w vife Doris, and four 
hy Ariſtomache, of which two were daughters, the one named 
Sophroſy ne was married to 


„ „„ 


. Dios 5. 264 385. — *Plut, in Dion. p. g60. 


However 1t was, | 
Dionyſus received the news with inexpreſſible tranſports 
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But Theorides dying ſoon, Dion married his widow, Arete, 


who was his own niece. 


As Dionyſius's diſtemper left 1 no hopes of his life, Dion a 


took upon him to diſcourſe him upon his children by Ariſto- 
mache, who were at the ſame time his brothers-in-law and 
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nephews, and to inſinuate to him, that it was juſt to prefer . 


the iſſue of his Syracuſan wife to that of a ſtranger. But 
the phyſicians, deſirous of making their court to young 
Dionyſius, the Locrian's ſon, for whom the throne was in— 


tended, did not give him time to alter his purpoſe: for 
Dionyſius having demanded a medicine to make him ſleep, 


they gave him ſo ſtrong a doſe, as quite ſtupified his ſenſes, 


and laid him in a fleep that laſted him for the reſt of his 


life. He had reigned thirty- eight years. 


He was certainly a prince of very great political and mili- 
tary abilities, and had occaſion for them all in raiſing himſelf, 


as he did, from a mean condition to ſo high a rank. After | 
having held the ſovereignty thirty-eight years, he tranſinit- 


ted it peaceably to a ſucceſſor of his own iſſue and election: 


and had eſtabliſhed his power upon ſuch ſolid foundations, 
that his ſon, notwithſtanding the ſlenderneſs of his capacity _ 
for governing, retained it twelve years after his death. All 
which could not have been effected without a great fund of 
merit as to his capacity. But what qualities could cover 
the vices, which rendered him the object of his ſubjetts 
abhorrence? His ambition knew neither law nor limitation; 
his avarice ſpared nothing, not even the moſt ſacred places; 
his cruelty had often no regard to the afhnity of blood; and 


his open and profeſſed impiety only acknowledged the di- 


vinity to inſult him. 


In his return to Syracuſe, with a very favourable wind, 
from plundering the temple of Proſerpine at Locris, See,” 


faid he to his friends with a ſmile of contempt, © how the 


immortal gods favour the navigation of the ſacrilegious,” 


? Having occaſion for money to carry on the war againſt 
the Carthaginians, he rifled the temple of Jupiter, and took 


from that god a robe of ſolid gold, which ornament Hiero 
the tyrant had given him out of the ſpoils of the Carthagi- 


mans, He even jelted upon that occaſion, ſaying, that a 


r Cic, de Nat, Deor, I. xv. n. 8g, B4. 
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robe of gold was much too heavy in ſummer, and too cold 
in winter; and at the ſame time ordered one of wool to be 
thrown over the god's ſhoulders; adding, that ſuch a habit 
would be commodious in all ſeaſons. _ 
Another time he ordered the golden beard of Æſculapius 


of Epidaurus to be taken off; giving for his reaſon, that it 
was very inconſiſtent for the fon to have : a beard 85 when the - 
father had none. 


He cauſed all the tables of ſilver to be taken out of the 
temples; and as there was generally inſcribed upon them, 
according to the cuſtom of the Greeks, TO THE COOD 


f Gops; . he would, he laid, take the benefit 91 their GOOD. 


N ESS. 
As for leſs prizes, ſuch as cups and crowns of cold, 


which the flatues held in their hands, thoſe he carried off 
without any ceremony: ſaying, it was not taking, but re. 
ceiving them; and that it was idle and ridiculous to aſk the 
gods perpetually for good things, and to retuſe them, when 
they held out their hands themſelves to preſent them to 


vou. Theſe ſpoils were carried by his order to the market, 


= and ſold at the public ſale: and when he had got the money 
for them, he ordered proclamation to. he made, that whoever 
had in their cuſtody any things taken out of ſacred places, 
| ſhould reſtore them entire within a limited time to the tem 
: pies from whence they were brought; adding 1 in chis man- | 


ner to his impiety to the gods, in 8 to man. 


The amazing precautions that Dionyſius thought neceſ. 
| farv to the ſecurity of his life, ſhow to what anxiety and ap- 
pr rehenſion he was abandoned. 4% He wore under his robe a 
| cuirals of braſs. He never harang ued the people but from 
the top of a high tower; and thought proper to make him- 


{ſelf invulnerable by being inacceſſible. Not daring to con- 


nde in any of his friends or relations, his guard was com- 
poſed of laves and ſtrangers. He went abroad as little as 


poſhble; fear obliging him to condemn himſelf to a kind of 
impriſonment. Theſe extraordinary Precautions regard 
without doubt certain intervals af his reign, when trequent 


conſpiracies againſt him rendered him more timid and ſut- 


4 Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. J. v. n. 57, 62. 
A pello's itatues had no bead 
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icious than uſual; for at other times we have ſeen that he 
converſed freely enough with the people, and was acceſſible 


even to familiarity. In thoſe dark days of diſtruſt and fear, 
he fancied that he ſaw all mankind in arms againſt him. A 
word which eſcaped his barber, who boaſted, by way of jeſt, 
that he held a razor at the tyrant's throat every week, coſt 
him his life. From thenceforth, not to abandon his head 
and life to the hands of a barber, he made his daughters, 
though very young, do him that deſpicable office; and when 
they were more advanced in years, he took the ſcifſars and 
razors from them, and taught them to ſinge off his beard 


with nut-ſhells. * He was at laſt reduced to do himſelf that 


. olhce, not daring it ſeems to truſt his own daughters any 
longer. He never went into the chamber of his wives at 
night, till they had been firſt ſearched with the utmoſt care 
and circumſpettion. His bed was ſurrounded with a very 


broad and deep trench, with a ſmall drawbridge over it 
for the entrance. After having well locked and bolted the 


doors of his apartment, he drew up the bridge, that he might 
| ſleep in ſecurity, Neither his brother, nor even his ſon, 
could be admitted into his chamber without firſt changing 
their clothes, and being viſited by the guards. Is paſſing 

one's days in ſuch a continual circle of diſguſt and terror, 
to live, to reign! 
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In the midſt of all his 3 poſſeſſed of riches, and 85 


: ſurrounded with pleaſures of every kind, during a reign of 


almoſt forty years, notwithſtanding all his preſents and pro- 
fuſions, he never was capable of making a ſingle friend. He 


_ Paſſed his life with none but trembling ſlaves and ſordid flat- 

| terers, and never taſted the joy of loving, or of being be- 
loved, nor the charms of ſocial truth and reciprocal confi. 
dence. This he owned himſelf upon an occaſion not un- 
Worthy of repetition. 


+ Damon and Pythias had both been educated 3 in the prin- 


ciples of the Pythagorean philoſophy, and were united to 
_ each other in the ſtricteſt ties of kriendſhip, which they had 
mutually ſworn to obſerve with inviolable fidelity. Their 


faith was put to a ſevere trial. One of them being con— 


Plat. de Garrul. p. 508. 5 Cic. de Offic. 1. ii. n. 55. 
* Plut, in Dion. p. 961. Cie. de Offic. I. iii. n. 43. Val. Max. 1. iv. c. 7 
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demned to die by the tyrant, petitioned for permiſſion tg 


make a journey into his own country, to ſettle his affairs; 


promiſing to return at a fixed time, the other generouſly of: 


tering to be his ſecurity. The courtiers, and Dionyſius in 
particular, expected with impatience the event of ſo delicate 


and extraordinary an adventure. The day fixed for his re. 
every body began 
to blame the raſh and imprudent zeal of his friend, who had 


turn. drawing nigh, and he not appearing, 


bound himſelf in ſuch a manner. But he, far from expreſſ. 
ing any fear or .concern, replied, with tranquillity in his 


looks, and confidence in his expreſſions; that he was aſſured 
his friend would return; as he accordingly did upon the 


day and hour agreed. The tyrant, ſtruck with admiration at 
ſo uncommon an inſtance of fidelity, and ſoftened with the 


view of ſo amiable an union, granted him his life, and de. 
ſired to be admitted as a third perſon into their friendſhip. 
e expreſſed, with equal ingenuity, on another occas 
ſion, what he thought of his condition. One of his courtiers, 
named Damocles, was perpetually extolling with rapture his 
treaſures, grandeur, the number of his troops, the extent of 
his dominions, the magnificence of his palaces, and the uni- 
verſal abundance of all good things and enjoyments in his 
_ poſſeſſion; always repeating that never man was Happier than 
 Dionylius. «© Becauſe you are of that opinion,” ſaid the ty. 
rant to him one day, „will you taſte, and make proof of my 
The offer was accepted with joy. | 
Damocles was placed upon a golden bed, covered with car- 
pets of ineſtimable value. The ſideboards were loaded with 
veſſels of gold and ſilver. The moſt beautiful flaves, in the 
moſt ſplendid habits, ſtood around, watching the leaſt ſignal 
to ſerve him. The moſt exquiſite eſſences and perfumes had 
not been ſpared. The table was ſpread with proportionate 


magnificence. Damocles was all joy, and looked upon him- 


ſelf as the happieſt man in the world; when unfortunately, 
caſting up his eyes, he beheld over his head the point of of 


a ſword, which hung from the roof only by a ſingle horſe- 
hair. 


He was immediately ſeized with a cold ſweat, every 
thing diſappeared in an inſtant, he could ſee nothing but 


the ſword, nor think of any thing but his danger, Ii the 


* Cic, Tufe, Quæſt. I. v. n. 64. 62. 
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height of his fear he deſired permiſſion to retire, and declared 


he would be happy no longer. A very natural image of the 
life of a tyrant. Ours reigned, as I have obſerved before. 
thirty- eight; years. N 


CHAP. II. 


Srer. I. Dionyſeus the Y ounger f / 85 As Father, Dion 


engages him to invite Plato to his Court. Surpriſe ing Alte- 


ration occaſioned by his Preſence. Conſbiracy of the Cours 


tiers to prevent the Þ "feds of TA 
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Diowestos the Elder was faceted by one of: Ms: A.M. 


ſons of his own name, commonly called Dionyſus 3 . o. 


the Vounger. After his father's funeral had been ſolemnized 
with the utmoſt magnificence, he aſſembled the people, and 
deſired they would have the ſame good inclinations for him 

a8 they had profeſſed for his father. They were very diffe- 
rent from each other in their character. For the latter was 

as peaceable and calm in his diſpoſition, as the former was 
active and enterpriſing; which would have been no diſad- 
vantage to his people, had that mildneſs and moderation 
been the effect of a wiſe and judicious underſtanding, and N 


not of natural ſloth and indolence of temper. 


It was ſurpriſing to ſee Dionyſius the Younger take quiet 
poſſeſſion of the tyranny after the death of his father, as 

of a right of inheritance, notwithſtanding the paſſion of the 

5 Syracuſans for liberty, which could not but revive upon ſo 

ſavourable an occaſion, and the weaknefs of a young prince 

undiſtinguithed by his merit, and void of experience. It 

_ ſeemed as if the laſt years of the elder Dionyſius, who had 


applied himſelf towards the cloſe of his hte in making his 


ſubjects taſte the advantages of his government, had in ſome 
meaſure reconciled them to the tyranny ; eſpecially after his 
exploits by fea and land had acquired him a great reputa- 
tion, and infinitely exalted the glory of the Syracuſan power, 


which he had found means to render formidable to Car- 
Y Digd. I. xv. p. 389. | Id. l. XVI, p. 410. | 
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thage itſelf, as well as to the moſt potent ſtates of Greece 


and Italy. Beſides which it was to be feared, that ſhould 


| they attempt a change in the government, the ſad conſe. 
quences of a civil war might deprive them of thoſe advan. 


tages: and at the ſame time the gentle and humane diſpoſition 


of young Dionyſius gave them reaſon to entertain the moſt 
favourable hopes of the future. He therefore pexceably 
aſcended his father's throne. 


England has ſeen ſomething of this kind in the famous 


Cromwell, who died in his bed with as much tranquillity as 
the beſt of princes, and was interred with the ſame honours 


and pomp as the moſt lawful ſovereign. Richard his ſon 


- ſucceeded him, and was for ſome time in equal authority 


with his father, though he had not any of his great qualities, 
Dion, the braveſt, and at the ſame time the wiſeſt of the 


Syracuſans, Dionyſius's brother-in-law, might have been of 
great ſupport to him, had he known how to make uſe of his 
counſels. In the firſt aſſembly held by Dionyſius and all 
his friends, Dion ſpoke in ſo wiſe a manner upon what was 


neceſſary and expedient in the preſent conjuntture, as ſhow- 


ed that the reſt were like infants in compariſon with him, and 
in regard to a juſt boldneſs and freedom of ſpeech, were no 
more than deſpicable ſlaves of the tyranny, ſolely employed 
in the abject endeavour of pleaſing the prince. But what 
ſurpriſed and amazed them moſt was, that Dion, at a time 
when the whole court were ſtruck with terror at the pro- 


ſpect of the ſtorm, forming on the fide of Carthage, and jult 


ready to break upon Sicily, ſhould inſiſt, that if Dionyſius 


deſired peace, he would embark immediately for Africa, and 


diſpel this tempeſt to his ſatisfaftion; or if he preferred the 
war, that he would furniſh and maintain him fifty galleys, of 0 


three benches, completely equipped for ſervice. 
Dionyſius, admiring and extolling his generous magnani- 


mity to the ſkies, profeſſed the higheſt gratitude to him for 


his zeal and affection; but the courtiers, who looked upon 
Dion's magnificence as a reproach to themſelves, and his 


great power as a leſſening of their own, took immediate oc- 


caſion from thence to calumniate him, and ſpared no dif- 


courſe that might influence the young prince againſt him. 
2 Plut, in Dion. p. 960, 961. 
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They infinuated, that in making himſelf ſtrong at ſea, he 
would open his way to the tyranny ; and that he deſigned to 
tranſport the ſovereignty on board his vellels to his nephew TY 
the ſons of Ariſtomache. 

But what put them moſt out of humour with Dion, was 
his manner of lite, which was a continual reproach to theirs. 


For theſe courtiers having preſently inſinuated themſelves, 


and got the aſcendant of the young tyrant, who had been 


wretchedly educated, thought of nothing but of ſupplying 
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him perpetually with new amuſements, keeping him always 


employed in feaſting, abandoned to women, and all manner 
of ſhameful pleaſures. In the beginning of his reign he 
made a debauch, which continued for three months entire, 
during all which time his palace, ſhut againſt all perſons of 
ſenſe and reaſon, was crowded with drunkards, and reſound- 


ed with nothing but low buſſoonery, obſcene jeſts, lewd 


ſongs, dances, maſquerades, and every kind of groſs and 
diſſolute extravagance. It is therefore natural to believe, 


that nothing could be more offenſive and diſguſting to them 


than the preſence of Dion, who gave into none of theſe plea- 


ſures. For which reaſon, painting his virtues in ſuch of the 


colours of vice as were molt likely to diſguiſe them, they 


tound means to calumniate him with the prince, and to make 
bis gravity paſs for arrogance, and his freedom of ſpeech for 
inſolence and ſedition. If he advanced any wiſe counſel, 


they treated him as a ſour pedagogue, who took upon him 
to obtrude his lectures, and to {chool his prince without be- 


ing aſked; and if he refuſed to ſhare in the debauch with 


the reſt, they called him a man hater, a ſplenetic, melan- 
choly wretch, who, from the fantaſtic height of virtue, looked 
dovn with contempt on the reſt of — world, of whom he ſet 
| himſelf up for the cenſor. | 
And, indeed, it muſt be confeſſed, that he had naturally 
ſomething auſtere and rigid in his manners and behaviour, 


which ſecmed to argue a haughtineſs of nature, very capable 


not only of diſguſting a young prince, nurtured from his in- 


fancy amidſt flatteries and ſubmiſſions, but the beſt of his 
friends, and thoſe who were moſt nearly attached to him. 
Full of admiration for his integrity, fortitude, and noble-, 


Athen. I. X. p. 45 
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neſs of ſentiments, they repreſented to him, that for a ſtatef. 
man, who ought to know how to adapt himſelf to the diffe- 
rent tempers of men, and how to apply them to his purpoles, 


his humour was much too rough and forbidding. Plato 


afterwards took pains to correct that defect in him, by mak. 


ing him intimate with a philolopher of a gay and polite turn 


of mind, whoſe converſation was very proper to inſpire him 


' with more eaſy and inſinuating manners. He obſerves alſo 


upon that failing in a letter to him, wherein he ſpeaks to 


this effect: Conſider, I beg you, that you are cenſured of 


being deficient in point of good nature and affability; and be 


entirely aſſured, that the moſt certain means to the fucceſs 
of affairs, is to be agreeable to the perſons with whom we 
have to tranſatt. A* haughty carriage keeps people at A 
diſtance, and reduces a man to paſs his lite in ſolitude.” 

_ Notwithſtanding this detect, he continued to be highly con- 
ſidered at court; where his ſuperior abilities and tranſcen- 


dent merit made him abſolutely neceſſary, eſpecially at a 


time when the ſtate was threatened with grout danger and 


emergency. 
d As he believed that all the vices of young Dionyſius 


were the effect of his bad education, and entire ignorance of 
his duty, he conceived juſtly, that the beſt remedy would 
be to aſſociate him if poſſible with perſons of wit and ſenſe, 
whoſe ſolid, but agreeable converſation, might at once in- 
ſtruct and divert him; for the prives did not naturally want 


parts and genius. 


The ſequel will ſhow that Dionyſius the Vounger had a 


natural propenſity to. what was good and virtuous, and a taſte 


and capacity for arts and ſciences. He knew how to ſet a 


value upon the merit and talents by which men are diſtin- 


guiſhed. He delighted in converſing with perſons of ability, 


and from his correſpondence with them, made himſelf capa- 


ble of the higheſt improvements. He went ſo far as to fami- 
harize the throne with the ſciences, which of themſelves 


have little or no acceſs to it; and by rendering them in a 


» Plat. Epiſt. iv. à Plut. in Dion. P- 962. Plat. Epiſt. vii. p. 327, 328. 


vi | 5 > 
He aybactic t£4:ai Fuyuxecs M. Dacier renders theſe words, Pride is alway 


the cempanion of ſolitude. 1 have ſhown elſewhere, wherein this verſion is _— 
Art of teaching the Belles alete. Vol. III. — 55. | 
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manner his favourites, he gave them courage to make their 
appearance in courts. His protection was the patent of 


nobility, by which he raiſed them to honour and diſtinction. 


Nor was he inſenſible to the joys of friendſhip. In private 


he was a good parent, relation, and maſter, and acquired the 
affetion- of all that approached him. He was not naturally 


inclined to violence or cruelty; and it might be ſaid of him, 
that he was rather a tyrant by ſucceſſion and inheritance, 
than by temper and inclination. 


All which demonſtrates, that he might have meds. a very 
tolerable. prince (not to ſay a good one) had an early and 


proper care been taken to cultivate the happy diſpoſition 


which he brought into the world with him. But his father, 


to whom all merit, even in his own children, gave umbrage, 
induſtriouſly ſuppreſſed in him all tendency to goodneſs, 


and every noble and elevated ſentiment, by a baſe and ob- 


ſcure education, with the view of preventing his attempting 


any thing againſt himſelf. It was therefore neceſſary to find 


a perſon of the character before mentioned, or rather is in- 
ſpire himſelf with the deſire of having fuch a one found. 
This was what Dion laboured with wonderful addreſs. 
He often talked to him of Plato, as the moſt profound and 
illuſtrious of philoſophers, whoſe merit he had experienced, 
and to whom he was obliged for all he knew. He enlarged 
upon the elevation of his genius, the extent of his know- 
| ledge, the amiableneſs of his character, and the charms of his 
converſation, He repreſented him particularly as the man 
of the world moſt capable of forming him in the arts of 
governing, upon which his own and the people's happineſs 
depended. He told him that his ſubjects, governed for the 
future with lenity and indulgence, as a good father governs 
his family, would voluntarily render that obedience to his 
moderation and juſtice, which force and violence extorted 
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from them againſt their will; and that, by ſuch a conduct, lie 


would, from a tyrant become a juſt king, to whom all ſub= 
miſſion would be paid out of affection and gratitude, _ 


It is incredible how much theſe diſcourſes, introduced in 
converſation from time to time, as if by accident, without 
affectation, or the appearance of any premeditated deſign; 


inflamed the young prince with the deſire of knowing and 
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converſing with Plato. He wrote to him in the moſt im- 


portunate and obliging manner to that purpoſe; he diſpatch. 
ed couriers after couriers to haſten his voyage, whillt Plato, 


who apprehended the conſequences, and had {mall hopes of 

any good effett of it, protracted the affair, and without ab- 
ſolutely refuſing, ſufficiently intimated, that he could not 
_ reſolve upon it, without doing violence to himſelf. The 
_ obſtacles and difficulties made to the young prince's requeſt, 


were ſo far from diſguſting him, that they only ſerved, as 


it commonly happens, to inflame his deſire. The Pythago. 
rean philoſophers, of Grecia Major in Italy, joined their 


entreaties with his and Dion's, who, on his part, redoubled 


his inſtances, and uſed the ſtrongeſt arguments to conquer 

Plato's repugnance. This is not, ſaid he, the concern 

of a private perſon, but of a powerful prince, whoſe change 
of manners will have the ſame effect throughout his whole 
dominions, with the extent of which you are not unac- 
quainted. It is himſelf who makes all theſe advances; who 
importunes and ſolicits you to come to his aſſiſtance, and 


employs the intereſt of all your friends to that purpoſe. 


What more favourable conjuncture could we expect from 
the divine providence than that which now offers itſelf? 
Are you not afraid that your delays will give the flatterers, 
who ſurround the young prince, the opportunity of drawing 
him over to themſelves, and of ſeducing him to change his 
_ reſolution? What reproaches would you not make your- 
ſelf, and what diſhonour would it not be to philoſophy, 


ſhould it ever be ſaid, that Plato, whoſe councils to Diony- 


ius might have eſtabliſhed a wiſe and equitable government 

in Sicily, abandoned to all the evils of tyranny, rather than 

undergo the tatigues of a voyage, or from I know not what 

other 1maginary difficulties?” 

Plato could not reſiſt ſolicitations of ſo auck: force. 
Vanquiſhed by the conſideration of his own character, and 

to obviate the reproach of his being a philoſopher i in words 


only, without having ever ſhown himſelf ſuch in his actions, 
and conſcious beſides of the great advantages which Sicily 


might acquire from his voyage, he ſuffered himſelf to be 
perſuaded, 


pies, P. 962. 
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The flatterers at the court of Dionyſius, terrified with 
che reſolution he had taken contrary to their remonſtrances, 
and fearing the preſence of Plato, of which they foreſaw the 
conſequences, united together againſt him as their common 
enemy. They rightly judged, that if, according to the new 
maxims of government, all things were to be meaſured by 
the ſtandard of true merit, and no favour to be expected 
from the prince, but for the ſervices done the ſtate, they had 
$ nothing further to expect, and might wait their whole lives 
dt court to no manner of purpoſe. They therefore ſpared 
no pains to render Plato's voyage inefſettual, though they 
were not able to prevent it. They prevailed upon Diony- 
ſius to recal Philiſtus from baniſhment, who was not only 
an able ſoldier but a great hiſtorian, very eloquent and learn- 
ed, and a zealous aſſertor of the tyranny. They hoped to 
find a counterpoiſe in him againſt Plato and his philoſophy. 
Upon his being baniſhed by Dionyſius the Elder, on ſome 
_ perſonal diſcontent, he retired into the city of Adria, where 
it was believed he compoſed the greateſt part of his writings. 
He wrote the hiſtory of Egypt in twelve books, that of 
Sicily in eleven, and of Dionyſius the tyrant in ſix; all 
- which works are loſt. Cicero praiſes * him much, and calls 
him Thucy dides the els. pene puſullus Thucydides, to ſignify 
that he copied after that author not unhappily. The cour- 
tiers at the ſame time made complaints againſt Dion to 
Dionyſius, accuſing him of having held conterences with 
Theodotus and Heraclides, the ſecret enemies of that prince, 
upon meaſures for ſubverting the tyranny. T 
8 This was the ſtate of affairs when Plato arrived in n Sici- 
ly. He was received with infinite careſſes, and with the 
higheſt marks of honour and reſpett. Upon his landing, he 
found one of the prince's chariots, equally magnificent in 
its horſes and ornaments, attending upon him. The tyrant 
offered a ſacrifice, as if ſome ſingular inſtance of good for- 
tune had befallen him; nor was he miſtaken, for a wife 
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8 e Diod, 1. xii. p. 222. s Plut. in Dion. p. 963. 

* Hunc { Thucydidem) conſecutus eſt Syracuſuus Phi liſlus, qui cum Dion /i tyranni 
faniliarijj mus eſſet, otium ſuum conſumpſi it in Hiiſtorid foribenda, maximeque 1 hucydidew 
9, ſicut eſt mihi videtur, imitatus. Cie. de Orat. J. ii. n. 57. 

? Siculus ile urs acutis, brevis, pene puſillus I Huc ydides, Id. Epil, xiii. ＋ Qu. 
rat. I. 11. 
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man, who is capable of giving a prince good counſels, is a 
treaſure of ineſtimable value to a whole nation. But the 
worth of ſuch a perſon is rarely known, and more "oey ap- 
plied to the uſes which might be made of it. e 

Plato found the moſt happy diſpoſitions imaginable in 
voung Dionyſius, who applied himſelf entirely to his leſſons 
and counſels. But as he had improved infinitely from the 
precepts and example of Socrates his maſter, the moſt ex- 


quiſite of all the pagan world in forming the mind for a 
right talle of truth, he took care to adapt himſelf with won— 
_ derful addreſs to the young tyrant's humour, avoiding all _ 
direct attacks upon his paſſions; taking pains to acquire his 
confidence by kind and inſinuating behaviour; and parti— 
cularly endeavouring to render virtue amiable, at the ſame 


time triumphant over vice, which keeps mankind in its 
chains, by the ſole force of SOREN, Renee, and vo- 
luptuoufneſs. | 


The change was ſudden and ſurpriſing. The young 
| prince, who had abandoned himfelt till then to idleneſs, plea- 
ſure, and luxury, and was ignorant of all the duties of his 

character, the inevitable conſequence of a diſſolute lite, 
_ awaking as from a lethargic ſleep, began to open his eyes, 

to have ſome idea of the beauty of virtue, and to reliſh the 
refined pleaſure of converſation equally ſolid and agree- 
able. He was now as paſſionately fond of learning and in- 


ſtruction, as he had once been averſe and repugnant to them. 


The court, which always apes the prince, and falls in with 
his inclinations in every thing, entered into the ſame way 
of thinking. The apartments of the palace, like ſo many 
| ſchools of geometry, were full of the duſt made uſe of by 


the profeſſors of that ſcience in tracing their figures; and 
in a very ſhort time the fludy of philolophy and of every 
kind of literature became the reigning and univerſal taſte. 
The great benefit of theſe ſtudies, in regard to a prince, 
does not conſiſt alone in floring his mind with an infinity of 


the moſt curious, uſetul, and often neceſſary notions of 


things, but has the further advantage of abſtracting himſelf 
from idlenefs, indolence, and the frivolous amuſements of a 


court; of habituating him to a life of application and reflec- 


tion; of inſpiring him with a paſhon to inform himſelf in 
1 | 1 
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the duties of the ſovereignty, and to know the characters of 
ſuch as have excelled in the art of reigning; in a word, of 
making himſelf capable of governing the flate in his own 
perſon, and of ſeeing every thing with his own ey es, that is 
to ſay, to be indeed a king; but that the courtiers and flat- 
terers are almoſt always unanimous in oppoſing, 

They were conſiderably alarmed by a word that eſcaped 
Dionyſius, and ſhowed how much he was affected with the 
diſcourſes he had heard upon the happineſs of a king, re- 
garded with tender affection by his people as their common 
father, and the wretched condition of a tvrant, W hom they 
abhor and deteſt. Some days alter Plato's arrival, was the 
anniverſary, on which a ſolemn ſacrifice was offered in the 
palace for the prince's proſperity. 'The herald having 
prayed to this effect, according to cuſtom, * That it would 
pleaſe the gods to ſupport the tyranny, and preſerve the ty- 
rant: Dionyſus, who was not far from him, and to whom 
theſe terms began to grow odious, called out to him aloud, 
„Will you not give over curſing me?” Philiſtus and his 
party were infinitely alarmed at that expreſſion, and judged 
from it, that time and habit muſt give Plato an invincible aſ- 
cendant over Dionyſius, if the correſpodence of a few days 8 
could ſo entirely alter his diſpoſition. They therefore ſet 
themſelves at work upon new and more eſſcctual ſtratagems 
. hin. | 

They began by turning the retired life which Diony ins. 
led with Plato, and the ſtudies in which he employ ed himſelf," 
into ridicule, as if intended to make a philoſopher of him. 
But that was not all; they laboured in concert to render the 
zeal of Dion and Plato ſuſpected, and even odious to him. 
They repreſented them as“ impertinent cenfors and impe- 
rious pedagogues, who aſſumed an authority over him, which 
neither conſiſted with his age nor rank. It is no wonder 
that a young Prince like ions lius, who, with the moſt ex- 
cellent natural parts, and amidſt the beſt examples, would 
have tound it difficult to have ſupported himſelf, mould at 


* Trifles et ane e vite cn 45 þublicos padagogos. SEN. Epilt. 
CXX111, 


1 Vir arthur honeftis pudor retinetur, nedum inter certamina witiorum pudicitia, au- 
madeſtia, aut qudgquam þrobi morts fercaretur. Tacir. Annal. | iv. c. 15. 
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length give way to ſuch artful inſinuations in a court, that 


had long been infected, where there was no emulation but to 
excel in vice, and where he was continually beſieged by 
a crowd of flatterers, inceſſantly praiſing and n him 


in ev ery thing. 


But the principal application of the courtiers was to decry 


the character and conduct of Dion himſelf; not ſeparately, 


nor in the method of whiſper, but all together, and in pub- 
lic. They talked openly, and to whoever would give them 
the heari ing, that it was very viſible, Dion made uſe of Plato's 


eloquence, to inſinuate and enchant Dionyſius, with a deſign 


to draw him into a voluntary reſignation of the throne, that 
he might take poſſeſſion of it for his nephews, the children 
of Ariſtomache, and eſtabliſh them in the ſovereignty. 
They added, that it was very extraordinary and afflicting, that 


the Athenians, who had formerly invaded Sicily with great 
forces both by ſea and land, which had all periſhed there 


without being able to take Syracuſe, ſhould now with a 


ſingle ſophiſt attain their point, and ſubvert the tyranny of 


Dionyſius, by perſuading him to diſmiſs the ten thouſand 


ſtrangers of his guard; to lay aſide his fleet of four hundred 


galleys, which he always kept in readineſs for ſervice; and 
to diſband his ten thouſand horſe, and the greateſt part o his 


foot; forthe ſake of going to find in the academy (the place 


where Plato taught) a pretended ſupreme good not explica- 
ble, and to make himſelf happy in imagination by the ſtudy 


of geometry, whilſt he abandoned to Dion and his nephews 
a real and ſubſlantial felicity, rene in enpinee riches, 
luxury, and pleaſure. | 


Sect. II. Baniſiment of Dion. Plato quits the Court ſoon 
after, and returns inte Greece, Dion admired by all the 
learned. Plato returns (0 Syracuſe, 


. 1 II courtiers, intent upon making the beſt iſo of every 
favourable moment, perpetually beſieged the young 
prince, and covering their ſecret motives under the appear- 


ance of zeal for his "a and an allected moderation in re— 
gard to Dion, inceſſantly adviſed him to take proper mea- 


Res for the lecurity ot his life and throne. Such repeated 
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diſcourſes ſoon raiſed in the mind of Dionyſius the moſt vio- 
tent ſuſpicions of Dion, which preſently increaſed into fierce 


reſentment, and broke out in an open rupture. Letters 
were privately brought to Dionyſius, written by Dion to 
the Carthaginian ambaſſadors, wherein he tells them, hat 


when they ſhould treat of peace with Dionyſus, he would ad- 
viſe them not to open the conferences but in his preſence; be- 
cauſe he would aſſiſt them in making the treaty more firm and 


laſting. Dionyſius read theſe letters to Philiſtus, and hav- 
ing concerted with him what meaſures to take, *he amuſed 
Dion with the appearance of a reconciliation, and led him 


alone to the ſea- ſide below the citadel, where he ſhowed him 


his letters, and accuſed him of having entered into a league 
againſt him with the Carthaginians. Dion would have juſti- 
fed himſelf, but he refuſed to hear him, and made him im- 


mediately go on board a brigantine, which had orders to 


carry him to the coaſt of Italy, and to leave him there. Dion 


immediately after ſet ſail for Peloponneſus. 
i So hard and unjuſt a treatment could not fail of . 
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ing abundance of noiſe, and the whole city declared againſt 


it; eſpecially as it was reported, though without foundation, 


that Plato had been put to death, Dionyſius, who appre- 
hended the conſequences, took pains to appeaſe the public 
diſcontent, and to obviate complaints. He gave Dion's re- 


| lations two veſſels to tranſport to him, in Peloponneſus, his 
riches and numerous family; tor he had the equipage of a 


king. 


ance to do him honour, but in reality to aſſure himſelf of his 


perſon, and prevent him from going to join Dion. In 


bringing Plato near to him, he might alſo have in view the 
opportunity of hearing him more e e and more com- 
modioully. For charmed With the delights of his conver- 


ſation, and ſtudious of pleaſing him in every thing, and to 


merit his affection, he had conceived an eſteem, or rather 


paſſion for him, which roſe even to jealouſy, but a jealouſy 
ol that violence, that could ſuſſer neither companion nor ri- 
val, He was for engroſſing him entirely to himſelf, for 


Died. J. xvi. p. 410, 411. | i plut. p. 964. | k Plat, Ep. vii. 


As ſoon as Dion was s gone, Dionyſius N Plato change 
; his lodgings, and brought him into the citadel; in appear- 
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reigning foley i in his thoughts and aflections, and for being 
the only object of his love and eſteem. He ſeemed con. 
tent to give him all his treaſures and authority, provided he 
would but love him better than Dion, and not prefer the lat- 
ter's friendſhip to his. Plutarch has reaſon to call this paſſion 
a tyrannic affetion'. Plato had much to ſuffer from it; 

for it had all the ſymptoms of the moſt ardent jealouſy. 

* Sometimes it was all friendſhip, careſſes, and fond reſpett, 
with an unbounded effuſion of heart, and an endleſs ſwell of 
tender ſentiments : ſometimes it was all reproaches, menaces, 


| fierce paſſion, and wild emotion, and ſoon after it ſunk 1 into 
repentance, excuſes, tears, and humble entreaties of par don ; 


and lorgivenels. 


About this time a war FP out very od for 
Plato, which obliged Dionyſius to reſtore him his liberty, 
and {end him home. At his departure, he would have laden 


him with preſents, but Plato refuſed them, contenting him- 
ſelf with his promiſe to recal Dion the following ſpring: 


he did not keep his word, and only ſent him his revenues, 


deſiring Plato in his letters tofexcule his breach of promiſe 


at the time prefixed, and to impute it only to the war. He 


aſlured him, as ſoon as peace ſhould be concluded, that Dion 


ſhould return; upon condition, however, that he ſhould con- 
tinue quiet, and not intermeddle in affairs, nor endeavc our 


to leflen+-him in the opinion of the Greeks. 


Plato, in his return to Greece, went to ſee the games at 


Olympia, where he happened to lodge amongſt ſtrangers of 


diſtinction. He ate and paſled whole days with them, be- 


having himſelf in a plain and ſimple manner, without ever 


mentioning Socrates or the academy, or making himſelf 


known in any thing, except that his name was Plato. The 


ſtrangers were overjoy ed with having met with ſo kind and 
amiable a companion; but as he never talked of any thing 1 
out of common converſation, they had not the leaſt notion, 
that he was the philoſopher whoſe reputation was ſo univer- 
fal. . hen the games were ov er, Ny went with him to 


Hege Tupaviiay court. 
In amore hc omni in ente itia: fuſÞiciones, r nνẽẽĩöltie, injurie, inducte, bellum, 
fax rurſum. 'VERENT. in Eunuch. 
Ia amore lac ſunt mala bellum, pax rurſun. Horxar. 
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Athens, where he provided them with lodgings. They 


were ſcarce arrived there, when they deſired him to carry 


them to ſee the famous philoſopher of his name, who had 
been Socrates's diſciple. Plato told them ſmiling, that he 


was the man; upon which the ſtrangers, furpriſed at their 


having poſſeſſed ſo ineſtimable a treaſure without knowing 
it, were much diſpleaſed with, and ſecretly reproached them- 
ſelves for not having diſcerned the great merit of the man, 


through the veil of ſimplicity and modeſtly he had thrown 


over it, whilſt they admired him the more upon that ac- 


count. 
The time Dion paſſed at Athens was not loſt. He em- 


| ploy ed it chiefly in the ſtudy of philoſophy, for which he 


had a great taſte, and which was become his paſſion. * He 


knew however, which is not very eaſy, to confine it within 5 


its juſt bounds, and never gave himſelf up to it at the expence 


of any duty. It was at the ſame time Plato made him con- 
tract a particular friendſhip with his nephew Speuſippus, 
who uniting the caſy and inſinuating manners of a courtier 


with the gravity of a philoſopher, knew how to aſſociate 


mirth and innocent pleaſure with the molt ſerious affairs, 


and by that character, very rarely found amongſt men of 
learning, was the molt proper of all men to ſoften what was 


too rough and auſtere 1 in the humour of Dion. 
Whilſt Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato's turn to give 
the public games, and to have tragedies performed at the 


icalt of Bacchus, which was uſually attended with great 
magnificence and expence, from an extraordinary emulation 
which had grown into faſhion. Dion defrayed the whole 


charge. Plato, who was ſtudious of all occaſions of produc- 


ing him to the public, was well pleaſed to reſign that honour | 
to him, as his magnificence might make him ſtill better be- 


loved and ee by the Athenians. 


Dion viſited alſo the other cities of Greece, where he 


was preſent at all their feaſts and aſſemblies, and converſed 
with the moſt excellent wits, and the moſt profound ſtateſ- 


men. He was not diſtinguiſhed in company by the loftineſs 


m Plut. in Dion. p. 964. 


9 Retinuitgue, quod cf e ex ſapientia modum. TACIT. in vit. Agric. 
u. 4. 
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and pride too common 1n perſons of his rank, but on the 
contrary, by an unaflected, ſimple, and modeſt air; and 
eſpecially by the elevation of his genius, the extent of his 


knowledge, and the wiſdom of his reflettions. All cities 


paid him the higheſt honours, and the Lacedæmonians de- 


clared him a citizen of Sparta, without regard to the reſent- 


ment of Diony lius, though he actually aſſiſted them at that 
time with a powerkul ſupply in their war againſt the The- 


bans. So many marks of eſteem and diſtinction alarmed 
the tyrant's jealouſy. He put a ſtop to the remittance of 
Dion's revenues, and ordered them to be received 18 his 
own officers. 


n After Dionyſius had put an end to the war he was en- 


gaged in in Sicily, of which hiſtory relates no circumſtance, 
| he was afraid that his treatment of Plato would prejudice 


the philoſophers againſt him, and make him paſs for their 


enemy. For this reaſon he invited the molt learned men of 
Italy to his court, where he held frequent aſſemblies, in 
which, out of a fooliſh ambition, he endeavoured to excel 
them all in eloquence and profound knowledge; venting, 
without application, ſuch of Plato's diſcourſes as he retained. 
But as he had thoſe diſcourſes only by rote, and his heart 
had never been rightly affected with them, the ſource of his 
eloquence was ſoon exhauſted. He then perceived what he 
had loſt by not having made a better uſe of that treaſure of 
wiſdom once in his own poſſeſſion and under his own roof. 
and by not having heard, in all their extent, the admirable 


lectures of the greateſt philoſopher 1 in the world. 


As intyrants every thing is violent and irregular, Diony- 
ſius was ſuddenly ſeized with an exceſſive deſire of ſeeing 
Plato again, and uſed all means for that purpoſe. He pre- 
vailed upon Architas, and the other Pythagorian philoſo- 


phers to write to him, that he might return with all manner 


of ſecurity; and to be bound for the performance of all the [1 
_ promiſes which had been made to him. They deputed Ar- | 
chidemus to Plato, and Dionyſius ſent at the ſame time two 
galleys of three benches of rowers, with ſeveral of his friends 


on board, to entreat his compliance. He alſo wrote letters 


to him with his own hand, in which he frankly declared, 


o Plat, Epiſt vii. p. 338, 340. Plut. in Dion. p. 964, 966. 
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that if he would not be perſuaded to come to Sicily, Dion 


had nothing to expect from him; but if he came, that he 
might entirely diſpoſe of every thing in his power. 


Dion received ſeveral letters at the ſame time from bis 


wife and ſiſter, who preſſed him to prevail upon Plato to 


make the voyage, and to ſatisfy the impatience of Diony- 


ſius, that he might have no new pretexts againſt him upon 
that account. Whatever repugnance Plato had to it, he 
could not reſiſt the warm ſolicitations made to him, and de- 


termined to go to 1 for the third time, at ſeventy years 
of age. 


His arrival gave the whole people new + hopes; who flatter- 


ed themſelves, that his wiſdom would at length overthrow 


| the tyranny, and the joy of Dionyſius was inexpreſſible. 


He appointed the apartment of the gardens for his lodging, 
the moſt honourable in the palace, and had ſo much confi- 


dence in him, that he ſuffered his acceſs to him at all hours, 
without being ſearched; a favour not t granted to any of his 


beſt friends. 


After the firſt careſſes were over, Plato was for entering 


into Dion's affair, which he had much at heart, and which 
was the principal motive of his voyage. But Dionyſius put 
it off at firſt; to which enſued complaints and murmurings, 


though not outwardly expreſſed for ſome time. The tyrant 
took great care to conceal his ſentiments upon that head, 
endeavouring by all manner of honours, and by all poſſible 


regard and complacency, to abate his friendſhip for Dion. 


| Plats diſſembled on his ſide, and though extremely ſhocked 
at ſo notorious a breach of faith, he kept his opinion to 


himſelf. 
Whilſt they were upon theſe terms, 5 believed chat no- 


body penetrated their ſecret, Helicon of Cyzicum, one of 


Plato's particular friends, foretold, that on a certain day 


there would be an eclipſe of the ſun; which happening ac- 


cording to his prediction exactly at the hour, Dionyſius was 


lo much ſurpriſed and aſtoniſhed at it (a proof that he was 


no great philoſopher) that he made him a preſent of a“ ta- 
lent. Ariſtippus jeſting upon that occaſion, ſaid, that he 
Rad alſo ſomething very incredible and extraordinary to 


* A thouſand crowns, 
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foretel. Upon being preſſed to explain himſelf, I pro- 


pheſy,“ faid he, * that it will not be long before Diony— 


ſius and Plato, w ho ſeem to agree ſo well with cach other, 
will be enemies.” 


Dionyſius verified this orediftion; for being weary of the 


conſtraint he laid upon himſelf, he ordered all Dion's lands 


and effects to be ſold, and applied the money to his own uſe. 


At the ſame time he made Plato quit the apartments 1n the 
garden, and gave him another lodging, without the caſtle, 
in the midſt of his guards, who had long hated him, and 


would have been glad of an opportunity to kill him, becauſe 


he had advifed Dionyſus to renounce the tyranny, to break 
them, and to live without any other guard but the love of his 
people. Plato was ſenſible that he owed his life to the ty- 
rant's favour, who reſtrained the fury of his guard. 
Architas, the celebrated Pythagorean philoſopher, who 
was the principal perſon, and ſupreme magiftrate of Taren- 


tum, had no ſooner heard of Plato's greãt danger, than he 
lent ambaſſadors, with a galley of thirty oars, to demand him 
from Dionyſius, and to remind him, that he came to Syracule 


only upon his promiſe, and that Ok all the Pythagorcan plilo- | 
ſophers, who had engaged for his ſafety ; that therefore he 


conld not retain him againſt his will, nor ſuffer any infult 
to be done to his perſon, without a manifeſt breach of faith, 


and abſolutely forfeiting the opinion of all honeſt men. 


Theſe juſt remonſtrances awakened a ſenſe of ſhame in the 
tyrant, who at laſt permitted Plato to return into Greece. 

o Philo ſophy and wiſdom abandoned the palace with him. 
To the converſations, as agreeable as uſeful, to that taſte 


and paſſion for the arts 1 ſcienccs, to the grave e and ju- 
dicious reflections of a protoundly wile politician, idle tattie, 


trivolous amuſements, and a flupid indolence, entire:y 


averſe to every thing ſerious or „„ were {cen to ſuc- 
ceed, Gluttony, drunkenneſs, and debauchery, reſumed 
their empire at the court, and transformed it from the ſchool 


of virtue, w Ich 1 it had been under Plato, into the real ſtable 
ok Circe. | 7: | 


*Plut, in Moral. p. 52. 
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SECT. III. Dion ts out to deliver Syracuſe, Sudden and 
ſortunate Succeſs of his Enterpriſe. Horrid Ingratitude 
of the Syracuſans. Unparalleled Goodneſs of Dion to them 
and his moſt cruel Enemzes, Hits De all. 


WI Plato had quitted Sicily, Dionyſius threw A. M. 
off all reſerve, and married his ſiſter Arete, Di— Ph uf 
on's wife, to Timocrates, one of his friends. So unworthy 361. 
a treatment was, in a manner, the ſignal of the war. From 

that moment Dion reſolved to attack the tyrant with open 

force, and to revenge himſelf of ail the wrongs he had done 

him. Plato did all in his power to make him change his re- 
ſolution; but finding his endeavours ineffectual, he foretold 

the misfortunes he was about to occaſion, and declared, that 

he muſt expect neither aſſiſtance nor relief from him; that 

as he had been the gueſt and companion ol Dionyſus, had 

lodged 1 in his palace, had joined in the fame ſacrifices with 
him, he ſhould never forget the duties of hoſpitality; and 

at the ſame time, not to be wanting to his friend{hip for 

Dion, that he would continue neuter, alway s ready to diſ- 

charge the oflice of a mediator between them, though he 

ſhould oppoſe their deſigns, w hen they tended to the de- 
ſtruction of each other. 

Whether prudence or gratitude, or TY conviflion that 
Dion could not juſtifiably undertake to dethrone Dionyſius; j 
this was Plato's opinion. On the other hand, Speuſippus, 
and all the reſt of Dion's friends, perpetually exhorted him 

to go and reſtore the liberty of Sicily, which opened its arms 
to him, and was ready to receive him with the utmoſt joy. 
This was indeed the diſpoſlition of Syracule, which Speuſip- 
pus, during his reſidence there with Plato, had ſufficiently 
experienced. This was the univerſal cry; whilſt they im- 
portuned and conjured Dion to come thither, i him 
not to be in pain for the want of ſhips or troops , but only 
to embark in the firſt merchant veſſel he met v 1 and lend 
his perſon and name to the Sy racuſans againſt Dionyſius. 

Dion did not heſitate any longer upon taking that reſolu- 

tion, which in one reſpect coſt him not a little. From the 


| i 2 # Plut, in Dion. p. 966, 908. 
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time that Dionyſius had obliged him to quit Syracuſe and 
Sicily, he had led in his baniſhment, the molt agreeable life 


it was poſſible to imagine, for a perſon, who like him had 
contracted a taſte for the delights of ſtudy. He enjoyed in 


peace the converſation of the philoſophers, and was preſent 
at their diſputations; ſhining in a manner entirely peculiar 
to himſelf by the greatneſs of his genius, and the ſolidity of 
his judgment; going to all the cities of the learned Greece; 


to ſee and converſe with the moſt eminent for knowledge 


and capacity, and to correſpond with the ableſt politicians; 


leaving every where the marks of his liberality and mag- 


nificence, equally beloved and reſpetted by all that knew 
him; and receiving, wherever he came, the higheſt honours, 
which were rendered more to his merit than Th, birth. It was 
from ſo happy a life that he withdrew himſelf to go to the re- 


lief of his country, which implored his protetiion, and to de- 


liver it from the yoke of a ty ranny under which it had long 
groaned. 
N enterpriſe perhaps was ever formed with ſo much bold- 
neſs, or conducted with ſo much prudence. Dion began to 
raiſe foreign troops privately by proper agents, for the better 
concealment of his deſign. A great number of conſiderable 
_ perſons, and who were at the head of affairs, joined with 
him. But what is very ſurpriſing, of all thoſe the tyrant had 


baniſhed, and who were not leſs than a thonſand, only twen- 


ty-five accompanied him in this expedition, ſo much had 


fear got poſſeſſion of them. The ilte of Zacynthus was the 
place of rendezvous, where the troops aſſembled to the num- 
ber of almoſt eight hundred; but all of them courage- proved 
on great e excellently diſciplined and robuſt, of an 
audacity and experience rarely to be found amongſt the moſt 


brave and warlike; and, in fine, highly capable of animating 


the troops which Dion was in hopes of finding in Sicily, and 
of ſetting them the example of fighting with all the valour ſo 
noble an enterpriſe required. 

But when they were to ſet forwards, and it was known 
that this armament was intended againſt Sicily and Diony- 


ius, for till then it had not been declared, they were all in a 


conſternation, and repented their having engaged i in the en- 
terpriſe, which they could not but conceive as the effett of 
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extreme raſhneſs and folly, that, in the laſt deſpair, was for 
putting every thing to the hazard. Dion had occaſion at this 
time for all his reſolution and eloquence to reanimate the 
troops, and remove their fears. But after he had ſpoken to 
them, and with an aſſured though modeſt tone, had made 
them underſtand, that he did not lead them in this expe- 
dition as ſoldiers, but as officers, to put them at the head 
of the Syracuſans, and all the people of Sicily, who had 
been long prepared for a revolt, their dread and ſadneſs 
were changed into ſhouts of joy, and they deſired ons? 
ſo much as to proceed on their voyage. 
Dion having prepared a magnificent ſacrifice to be Sis : 
ed to Apollo, put himſelf at the head of his troops complete- 
ly armed, and in that equipage marched in proceſſion to the 
temple. He afterwards gave a great feaſt to the whole com- 
pany, at the end of which, after the libations and ſolemn 
prayers had been made, there happened a ſudden eclipſe of 
the moon. Dion, who was well verſed in the cauſes of ſuch 
appearances, reaſſured his ſoldiers, who were at firſt in ſome 
terror upon that account. 'The next day they embarked on 
board two trading veſſels, which were followed by a third 
not ſo large, and by two barks of thirty oars. 5 
Who could have imagined, ſays a hiſtorian, that a man, 
with two merchant veſſels, ſhould ever dare to attack a 
prince, who had four * hundred ſhips of war, a hundred 
thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe, with magazines of 
arms, and corn in proportion, and treaſures ſufficient to pay 
and maintain them; who, beſides all this, was in poſſeſſion 
of one of the greateſt and ſtrongeſt cities then in the world, 
with ports, arſenals, and impregnable citadels, with the ad- 
ditional ſtrength and ſupport of a great number of potent 


| r Diod. I. xvi. p. 413. 

* It is not eaſy to comprehend, how the Dionyſii were capable of enter- 
taining ſo great a force by ſea and land, their dominions being only a part 
of Sicily, and conſequently of no great extent. It is true, that the city of Sy- 
racuſe had been very much e by commerce; and that thoſe two princes 
received great contributions both from the places of Sicily and Italy in their 
dependance: but it is {till no eaſy matter to conceive how all this ſhould ſuffice 
to the enormous expences of Dionyſus the Elder, in fitting out great fleets, 
raiſing and maintaining numerous armies, and erecting magnificent buildings. 


It were to be wiſhed, that hiſtorians had given us ome better lights 9 
this head. 
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allies? The ev ent will ſhow, whether force and power are 


adamantine chains for retaining a ſtate in ſubjection, as the 


elder Dionyſius flattered himſelf; or if the goodneſs, huma. 


nity, and juſtice of princes, and the love of fubjects, are 


not infinitely ſtronger, and more indiſſoluble ties. 


5 Dion, having put to ſea with his ſmall 1 of troops, 


was twelve days under ſail with little wind, and the thir. 


teenth arrived at Pachynus, a cape of Sicily , about twelve or 


fifteen leagues from Syracuſe. When they came up with that 
place, the pilot gave notice that they muſt land directly, that 
there was reaſon to fear a hurricane, and therefore not pro- 
per to put to ſea. But Dion, who apprehended making his 


deſcent ſo near the enemy, and choſe to land farther off, 
doubled the cape of Pachynus, which he had no ſooner pal. 
ed, than a furious ſtorm aroſe, attended with rain, thunder, 


and lightning, which drove his ſhips to the caſtern coaſt of 
Africa, where they were in danger of daſhing to pieces 
againſt the rocks. Happily for them a ſouth wind riſing ſud- 
denly, contrary to expettation, they unfurled all their ſails, 


and after having made vows to the gods, they ſtood out to ſea 


tor Sicily. They ran in this manner four days, and on the 


fith entered the port of Minoa, a ſmall town of Sicily under 
tae Carthaginians; whoſe commander, Synalus, was Dion's 


particular friend and gueſt, They were perfectly well re- 
ceived, and would have ftaid there ſome time to refreſh 


themielves, after the rude fatigues they had ſuffered during 


the form, if they had not been informed that Dionyſus was 
abſent, having embarked ſome days before for the coaſt of 
Italy, attended by fourſcore veſlels. The foldiers demanded 
carneſtly to be led on againſt the enemy, and Dion, having 
deſired Synalus to ſend his baggage after him, when proper. 


närched directly to Syracuſe, 

His troops increaſed conſiderably upon his route, by the 
great number of thoſe who came to join him from all parts. 
The news of his arrival being ſoon known at Syracuſe, Ti- 
mocrates, who had married Dion's wife, the liſter of Dio— 
nyſius, to whom he had left the command of the city in his 
abſence, diſpatched a courier to him into Italy, with advice 
0D 


* :3ut, in Dion, p. 968, 972. Diod. J. xvi, p. 414, 417. 
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Don's progreſs. But that courier, being a almoſt at his 
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journey's end, was ſo fatigued with having run the beſt part 
of the night, that he found himſelf under the neceſſity of 


ſtopping to take a little ſleep. In the mean time, a wolf, 


attracted by the ſmell of a piece of meat, which he had in 
his wallet, came to the place, and ran away with both the fleſh 
and the bag, in which he had alſo put his diſpatches. Dio- 


nyſius was by this means prevented for ſome time from 
knowing that Dion was arrived, and then receiv ed the news 


from other hands. 
When Dion was near the Anapus, which runs about half 
a league from the city, he ordered his troops to halt, and 
offered a ſacrifice upon the river ſide, addreſſing his prayers 
to the riſing ſun. All who were preſent, ſeeing him with 
a wreath of flowers upon his head, which he wore upon 
account of the ſacrifice, crowned themſelves alſo in the 
ſame manner, as animated with one and the ſame ſpirit. 
He had been joined on his march by at leaſt five thouſand 
men, and advanced with them towards the city. The moſt 
conſiderable of the inhabitants came out in white habits to 


receive him at the gates. At the ſame time the people fell 


upon the tyrant's friends, and upon the ſpies and informers, 
an accurſed race of wretches*, THE ENEMIES OF THE 


GODS AND MEN, ſays Plutarch, who made it the buſineſs 


of their lives to diſperſe themſelves into all parts, to mingle 
with the citizens, to pry into all their affairs, and to report 


to the tyrant whatever they {11d or thought, and often what 


they neither faid nor Bought, Theſe were the firſt victims 


to the fury of the people, and were knocked on the head 
with ſtaves immediately. Timocrates, not being able to 


throw himſelf into the citadel, rode off on horſeback. 
At that inſtant Dion appeared within ſight of the walls. 


He marched at the head of his troops e e armed, 


with his brother Megacles on one ſide, and Calippus the 
Athenian on the other, both crowned with chaplets of flow- 
ers. After him came a hundred of the foreign ſoldiers, fine 
troops, whom he had choſen for his guard. The reſt fol- 
lowed in order of battle, with their officers at the head of 


them. The Syracuſans beheid them with inexpreſſible ſatis- 


faction, and received them as a ſacred proceſſion, whom the 
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gods themſelves regarded with pleaſure, and who reflored 
them their liberty with the democracy, forty-eight years 


after they had been baniſhed from their city. 
After Dion had made his entry, he ordered the trumpets to 


ſound, to appeaſe the noiſe and tumult; and ſilence being 
made, a herald proclaimed, that Dion and Megacles were 
come to aboliſh the tyranny, and to free the Syracuſans and 


all the people of Sicily from the yoke of the tyrant.” And 


| being deſirous to harangue the people in perſon, he went to 
the upper part of the city, through the quarter called Achra. 
dina. Wherever he paſſed, the Syracuſans had ſet out, on 
both ſides of the ſtreets, tables and bowls, and had prepared 
victims, and as he came before their houſes, they threw all 
Torts of flowers upon him, addrefling vows and prayers to 
him as to a god. Such was the origin of idolatry, which 
paid divine honours to thoſe who had done the people any 
great and ſignal ſervices. And can there be any ſervice ſo 
— grateful, any gilt ſo valuable, as that of liberty? Not far 
from the citadel, and below the place called Pentapylæ, 


ſtood a ſun- dial upon a high pedeſtal, erected by Dionyſius. 


Dion placed himſelf upon it, and, in a ſpeech to the people, 
exhorted them to employ their utmoſt efforts for the re- 
covery and preſervation of their liberty. The Syracuſans, 
tranſported with what he ſaid, and to expreſs their gratitule 
and affection, elected him and his brother captain-generals 
with ſupreme authority; and by their conſent, and at their 
entreaty, joined with them twenty of the moſt conſiderable 
_ citizens, half of whom were of the number of thoſe who 


had been baniſhed by Dionyſius, and returned with Dion. 


Having afterwards taken the caſtle of Epipulis, he ſet 


the citizens who were priſoners in it at liberty, and fortified 


it with ſtrong works. Dionyſius arrived from Italy ſeven 
a after, and entered the citadel by ſea. The ſame day 


a great number of carriages brought Dion the arms which 


he had left with Synalus. Thele he diſtributed amongſt the 


citizens who were unprovided. All the reſt armed and 


equipped themſelves as well as they could, expreſſing the 
orcateit ardour and ſatis faction. 


Dionyſius began by ſending ambaſſadors to Dion and the 
| Sy racuſans, with propoſals which ſeemed very advantageous. 


i MS” 


DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 
The anſwer was, that by way of preliminary, he muſt abdi- 
cate the tyranny; to which Dionyſius did not ſeem averſe. 
From thence he came to interviews and conferences; which 
were only feints to gain time, and abate the ardour of the 


Syracuſens by the hope of an accommodation. According- 
ly having made the deputies, who were ſent to treat with 


him, priſoners, he ſuddenly attacked, with a great part of his 
troops, the wall with which the Syracuſans had ſurr ounded 
the citadel, and made ſeveral breas hes in it. So warm aud 


unexpected an aſſault, put Dion's ſoldiers into great confu- 
ſion, who immediately fled. Dion Ae in vain to 
ſtop them, and believing ex ample more prevalent than words, 


he threw himſelf fiercely into the midft of the enen v, where 


he ſtood their charge with intrepid courage, and ki! led great 
numbers of them. He received a wound in the hand from a 


[pear ; : his arms were ſcarce proof againil the great number 


281 


of darts thrown at him, and his ſhic! Id being pierced through 
in many places with ſpears and javelins, he was at length 
beat down. His ſoldiers immediately brougbt him off from 
the enemy. He left Timonides to comtrand them, and, Get - 8 
| ting on horſeback, rode throug] 1 the whole city, ſtopped 95 Toll 


flight of the Syraculans, and tabing the foreign ſoldiers, 


whom he had left to guard the quarter called Acht adina, 
he led them on freſh againſt Dionyſius's troops, who were 
already fatigued and entirely difcouraged by fo vigorous 
and unexpetted a reſiſtance. It was now no longer 1 battle 


but a purſuit. A great number of the tyrant's troops were 


killed on the ſpot, and the reſt eſcaped with dithculty into 
the citadel. This victory was ſignal and glorious. The! Sy = 
racuſans, to reward the valour ot the foreign troops, gave 


each of them a conſiderable ſum of money; and thoſe ſol- 
diers, to honour Dion, preſented him with a crown of gold. 


Soon after came heralds from Dionyſus, with ſeveral Jet- 
ters for Dion from the women of his family, and with one 
from Dionyſius himſelf. Dion ordered them all to be read 
in a full aſſembly. That of Dionyſius was couched in the 
form of a requeſt and juſtification, intermixed however with 
the moll terrible menaces againſt the perions who were dear- 
eſt to Dion; his ſiſter, wife, and ſon. It was written with an 
art and addreſs exceedingly proper to render Dion ſuſpected. 


Vor, TY” 
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Dionyſius puts him in mind of the ardour and zeal he had 
formerly expreſſed for the ſupport of the tyranny. He ex- 
horts him at a diſtance, and with ſome obſeurity „though 


eaſy enough to be underſtood, not to aboliſh it entirely, but 


to preſerve it for himſelf. He adviſes him not to give the 


people their liberty, who were far from affecting him at 


heart; nor to abandon his own ſafety, and that of his friends 


and relations, to the capricious humour of a violent and 


inconſtant multitude. 
he reading of this letter had the elfect Diony ſius pro- 
poſed from it. The Syracuſans, w ithout regar d to Dion's 


goodneſs to them, and the greatneſs of his ſoul in forgetting 
| his deareſt intereſts, and the ties of nature to reſtore them 


their liberty, took umbrage at his too great authority, and 


_ conceived injurious ſuſpicions of him. The arrival of He- 
raclides confirmed them in their ſentiments, and determined 


them to act accordingly. He was one of the baniſhed per- 
fons, a good ſoldier, and well known amongſt the troops, 


from having been in conſiderable commands under the ty- 55 
rant, very bold and ambitious, and a ſecret enemy of Dion's, 5 
between whom and himſelf there had been ſome difference i in 


Peloponneſus. He came to Syracuſe with ſeven galleys, 
of three benches of oars, and three other veilels, not to 


join Dion, but in the reſolution to march with his own 
forces againſt the tyrant, whom he found reduced to ſhut 
himſelf up in the citadel. His firſt endeavour was to Ingra- | 
tiate himſelf with the people: for which an open and in- 


ſinuating behaviour made him very fit, whilſt Dion's au— 


ſtere gravity was offenſive to the multitude; eſpecially as 
they were become more haughty and untraftable from the 
laſt victory, and * expected to be treated like a popular ſtate, 
even before they could call themſelves a free people; that 
is to ſay, in the full ſenſe of the Greek terms, they were for 
being uſed with complaiſance, flattery, regard, and a defe. 
rence to all their capricious humours. 
What gratitude could be expected from a 1 chat 
conſulted only their paſſions and blind prejudices? The 
Syracuſans formed an aſſembly immediately, upon their 
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own accord, and choſe Heraclides admiral. Dion came un- 


expettedly thither, and complained highly of ſuch a pro- 
ceeding; as the charge conferred upon Heraclides was an | 

abridgment of his office; that he was no longer generaliſ. 
ſimo, if another commanded at ſea. Thoſe remouſtrances 


obliged the Syracuſans, againſt their will, to deprive Hera- 


clides of the office they had ſo lately conferred upon him. 


When the aſſembly broke up, Dion ſent for him, and after 


ſome gentle reprimands: tor his {range conduct with regard 


to him, in ſo delicate a conjuncture, wherein the leaſt divi 1. 
ſion amongſt them might ruin every thing, he ſummoned 
a new aſſembly himſelf, and, in the preſence of the whole 
people, appointed Heraclides admiral, and gave him A 
guard, as he had himſelk. | 

He thought by the force of kind offices to get the hetter 
of his rival's ill. will, who, in his expreſlions aud outward be- 
haviour, made his court to Dion, confeſſed his obligations 
to him, and obeyed his orders with a promptitude and 


punktuality, Which expreſſed an entire devotion to his ſer- 


vice, and a deſire of occaſions to do him pleaſure. But un- 
derhand, by his intrigues and cabals, he influenced the people 
againſt him, and oppoſed his deſigns in every thing. It 
Dion gave his conſent that Dionyſius ſhould quit the citadel 
by treaty, he was accuſed of favouring, and intending to ſave 
him: it, to ſatisty them, he continncd the ſiege without 
hearkening to any propoſals of accommodation, they did not 


fail to reproach him with the defire of protratting the war, 


for the ſake of continuing in command, and to Keep the 
citizens in awe and reſpett. 

Philiſtus, who came to the tyrant's relief with ſeveral gal- 
leys, having been defeated and put to death, Dionyfius lent 
to offer Dion the citadel with the arms and troops in it, 
and money to pay them for five months, if he might be per- 
mitted, by a treaty, to retire into Italy for the reſt of his life, 


and be allowed the revenue of certain lands, which he men- 
tioned, in the neighbourh« od of Syracuſe. The Syracuſans, 


who were in hopes of taking Dionyſius alive, rejected thoſe 


propoſals; and Dionyſus, deſpairing of reconciling them to 


his terms, left the citadel in the hands of his eldeſt ſon 
Apollocrates, and taking the advantage of a favourable wind, 
O 2 8 
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A.M. embarked for Italy, with his treaſures and eſſects of the 


3644. 


360. 


greateſt value, and ſuch of his friends as were deareſt to him. 


Heraclides, who commanded the galleys, was very much 


blamed, for having ſuffered him to elcape by his negligence, 


Jo regain the people's favour, he propoſed a new diſtribu. 
tion of lands, inſinuating, that, as liberty was founded in 


equality, ſo poverty was the principle of ſervitude. Upon 
Dion's oppoſing this motion, Heraclides perſuaded the peo— 


ple to reduce the pay of the foreign troops, Who amounted 


to three thouſand men, to declare a new diviſion of land, to 


appoint new generals, and deliver themſelves, in good time, 


from Dion's inſupportable ſeverity. The Syracuſans agreed, 
and nominated e twenty— ive new oliicers, Heraclides being 


one of the number. 


At the fame time they ſent privately to faltet the foreign 
ſoldiers tb abandon Dion, and to join with them, promiſing 
io give them a ſhare in the government as natives and citi— 
Zens. I hole generous troops received the offer with dif- 
dain; and then placing Dion in the centre of them, with a 


fidelity and aflection, of w hich there are few examples, they 
made their bodies and their arms a rampart for him, and car- 
ried him out of the city, without doing the leaſt violence to 


any body, but w arm!y reproaching all they met with 1 ingra- 


titude and perhdy. The Syracuſans, who contemned their 
Imal! nun uber, and attributed their moderation to fear and 
want of courage, began to attack them, not doubting but 


they ſhould deteat, and put them all to the [word, before 
they got out of the city. | 

Dion, reduced to the neceſſity of * fighting the citi- 
gens, or periſhi ing with his troops, held out his hands to the 


:Svracufans, imploring them in the moſt tender and afſec- 


tonate manner to deſiſt, and pointing to the citadel full of 
enemies, Who ſaw all that pailed with the utmoſt ; joy. But 


finding them deat and infeulible to all his remonſtrances, he 
. commanded his ſoldiers to march in cloſe order, without at- 
tacking; which they obeyed, contenting themſelves with 
making a great noiſe with their arms, and raiſing great cries, 
,as if they were going to fall upon the Syracuſans. The 
latter were dilmayed with thoſe appearances, and ran away 


DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 


in every fircet, without being purſued. Dion haſtened the 
march of his troops towards the country of the Leontines. 
The officers of the Syracuſans, laughed at and ridiculed 
by the women ot the city, were deſirous to retrieve their 
honour, and made their troops take arms, and return to the 
purſuit of Dion. They came up with him at the paſs of art- 
ver, and made their horſe advance to ſkirmiſh, But when 
they ſaw that Dion was reſolved in earneſt to repel their in- 
ſults, and had made his troops face about with great indig na- 
tion, they were again ſeized with terror, and taking to their 


| heels in a more ſhameful: manner than betore, made all the 


haſte they could to regain the city. 
»The Leontines received Dion with great marks of ho- 
nour and eſteem. They alſo made preſents to his ſoldiers, 


and declared them free citizens. Some days after which 
they ſent ambaſſadors to demand juſtice for the ill treatment 


of thoſe troops to the Sy 'racuſans, who on their ſide ſent de- 
puties to complain of Dion. Syracuſe was intoxicated with 


inconſiderate joy and inſolent proſperity. which entirely ba- 


niſhed reflection and judgment. 


Every thing conſpired to ſwell and ame their pride. | 


The citadel was ſo much reduced by famine, that the ſol— 
diers of Dionyſius, afterhaving ſuffered very much, reſolved, 
at laſt, to ſurrender it. They ſent in the night to make that 
propoſal, and were to perform conditions the next morning. 
But, at day-break, whilſt they were preparing to execute the 


treaty, Nypſius, an able and valiant general, whom Dionyſius 


had ſent from Italy, with corn and money to the beſieged, 
appeared with his galleys, and anchored near Arcthuſa. 


Plenty ſuccceding, on a ſudden, to famine, Ny plius landed 


his troops, and ſummoned an aſſembly, wherein he made a 
ſpeech to the ſoldicrs ſuitable to the preſent conjuncture, 


which determined them to hazard all dangers. The cita- 


del, that was upon the point of ſurrendering, was relieved 1 in 

this manner, contrary to all expettation. 

The Syracuſans, at the ſame time, haitened on board their 

galleys, and attacked the enemy's fleet. They {unk ſome 
of their ſhips, took others, and purſued the reſt to the ſhore. 


But this very victory was the occaſion of their ruin, Aban- 


x Plut. p. 975) 981. Diod. p. 4225 423. 
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doned to their own diſcretion, without either leader of au. 
thority to command them or counſel, the officers as well as 


ſoldiers gave themſelves up to rejoicing, feaſting, drinking, 


debauchery, and every kind of looſe exceſs. Nypſius knew 
well how to take advantage of this general infatuation. He 


attacked the wall that encloſed the citadel, of which having 
made himſelf maſter, he demoliſhed it in ſeveral places, and 
permitted his ſoldiers to enter and plunder the city. All 
things were in the utmolt confuſion. Here the citizens, half 
aſlcep, had their throats cut; their houſes were plundered, 
whilit the women and ehren were driven off into the cita- 


del, without regard to their tears, Cries, and lamentations. 


There was but one man, who could remedy this mis— 


fortune, and preſerve the city. This was in every body's. 


thonghts, but no one had courage enough to propoſe it; 
fo much aſhamed were they ot the ungenerous manner in 


which they had driven him out. As the danger increaſed. 5 
every moment, and already approached the quarter Achra- | 

| dina, in the height of their extremity and deſpair, a voice 
was heard from the horſe and allies, which ſaid, * That it 


was abſolutely neceſſary to recal Dion and the Peloponne- 


ſian troops from the country of the Leontines.”* As ſoon 
as any body had courage enough to utter thoſe words, they 
were the general cry of the Syracuſans, who, with tears of 
Joy and grief, made prayers to the gods, that they would bring 


him back to them. The hope alone of ſeeing him again, gave 
them new courage, and enabled them to make head againſt 


the enemy. The deputies ſet out immediately with full 


{pced, and arrived at the city of Leontium late in the even- 
ing. 


As ſoon as they alighted, they threw themſelves at Dion's 
feet, bathed in their tears, and related the deplorable extre- 


mity to which the Sy racuſans were reduced. Some of the 


Leontines, and ſev eral of the Peloponneſian ſoldiers, who 


had ſcen them arrive, were already got round Dion, and 


conceived rightly, from their emotion and proftrate beha« 
viour, that ſomething very extraordinary had happened. 


Dion had no ſooner Lot what they had to ſay, than he car. 
ried them with him to the aſſembly, which formed itſelf 


immediately; for the people ran thither with abundance of 
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eagerneſs. The two principal deputies explained in a few 
words the greatneſs of their diſtreſs, and“ implored the 
foreign troops to haſten to the relief of the Syracuſans, and 
to forget the ill treatment they had received; and the ra- 
ther becauſe that unfortunate people had already paid a ſe- 
verer penalty for it, than the moſt Gees amonglt them 
would deſire to impoſe.” 
The deputies having finiſhed their difcourle, the whole 
theatre, where the aſſembly was held, continued ſad and 
filent, Dion roſe; but as ſoon as he began to ſpeak, a tor- 
rent of tears ſuppreſſed his utterance. The foreign ſoldiers 
called out to him to take courage, and expreſſed a generous 
compaſſion for his grief. At length, having recovered him- 
felt a little, he ſpoke to them in theſe terms: “ Men of Pe- 
loponneſus, and you our allies, I have aſſembled you here, 
that you might deliberate upon what regards yourſely es; 
as for my part, I muſt not deliberate upon any thing when 
Syracuſe is in danger. If I cannot preſerve it, I go to pe- 
. riſh with it, and to bury myſelf ; in its ruins. But for you, 
it © you are reſolved to aſſiſt us once more; us, who are the 
moſt imprudent and unfortunate of mankind; come and 
relieve the city of Syracuſe, from henceforth the work of 
your hands. If not, and the uit ſubjetts of complaint, 
which you have againſt the Syracuſans, determine you to 
_ abandon them in their preſent condition, and to ſuffer them 
to periſh; may you receive from the immortal gods, the 
reward you merit for the affection and fidelity which you 
have hitherro expreſſed for me. For the reſt, I have only 
to defire, that you will keep Dion in your remembrance, 
who did not abandon you when unworthily treated by his 
country, nor his country, when fallen into misfortunes.” 
He had no ſooner ceaſed ſpeaking, when the foreign ſo]- 
dicrs roſe up with loud cries, and entreated him to lead 
them on that moment to the relief of Syracuſe. The de- 
puties, tranſported with joy, ſaluted and embraced them, 
praying the gods to beſtow upon Dion and them all kinds 
of happineſs and proſperity. When the tumult was appeaſ- 
ed, Dion ordered them to prepare for the march, and as 
ſoon as they had ſupped, to return with their arms to the 
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ſame place, being determined to ſet out the ſame night, and 


tothe relief of his country. 


In the mean time at Syracuſe, the officers of Dionyſius, 
after having done all the miſchief they could to the city, re- 
tired at night into the citadel with the loſs of ſome of their 
loidicrs. T his ſhort reſpite gave the ſeditious orators new 
courage, who, flattering themſelves that the enemy would 
Jie ſtill after what they had done, exhorted the Syracuſans - 
think no further of Dion, nor to receive him if he came to 
their relief with his foreign troops, nor to yield to them in 
courage, but to defend their city and liberty with their own 
arms and valour. New deputies were inſtantly diſpatched _ 
from the general officers to prevent his coming, and from 


the principal citizens and his friends, to deſire him to haſten 
his march; which difference of ſentiments, and contrar iety 


of advices, occahoned his marching ſlowly, and by ſmall 
journeys. 


When the night was far ſpent, Dion's enemies ſeized the 


gates of the city, to prevent his entrance. At the ſame in- 


ſtant, Ny 1 pſius, well apprized of all that paſſed in Syracuſe, 
made a fally from the citadel with a greater body of troops, 


and more determinate than before. They demoliſhed the 


wall that encloſed them entirely, and enter 2 the city, which 


they plundered. Nothing but. laughter and blood was ſeen 


every where. Nor did they ſtop for the pillage, but ſeem- 
ed to have no other view, than to ruin and deſtroy all be 
tore them. One would have thought, the ſon of Dionyſius, 
whom his father had left in the citadel, being reduced to 
deſpair, and prompted by an excels of hatred for the Syra- 
cuſans, was determined to bury the tyranny in the ruins of 
the city. To prevent Dion's relief of it, they had recourſe. 


to fire, the {wittelt of deſtructions, burning, with torches, 
and lighted ſtraw, all places within their power, and darting 


combuſtibles againſt the reſt. The Syracuſans, who fled to 


avoid the flames, were butchered 1 in the ſtreets, and thoſe, 
who to ihun the all-murdering {word retired into the 
| houſes, were driven out of them again by the encroaching 


fire; for there were abundance of houſes burning, and 
many that fell upon the people in the ſtreets, 


DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 
Theſe very flames opened the city for Dion, by obliging 
the citizens to agree in not keeping the gates ſhut againſt 
him. Couriers after couriers were diſpatched to haſten his 
march. Heraclides himſelf, his moſt declared and mortal 
enemy, deputed his brother, and afterwards his uncle Theo 
dotus, to conjure him to advance with the utmoſt ſpeed, 
there being no body beſides himſelf to make head againſt the 
enemy, he being wounded, and the city almoſt diodes | 
ruined and reduced to aſhes. 
Dion received this news, when he was about ſixty * ſtadia 
from the gates. His ſoldiers upon that occaſion marched 
with the utmoſt diligence, and with ſo good a will, that 1t 
was not long before he arrived at the walls of the city. 14. 
there detached his light-armed troops againſt the enemy, to 
reanimate the Syracuſans by the ſight of them. He then 
drew up his heav y-armed infantry, and the citizens, who 
came running to join him on all ſides. He divided them 
into ſmall parties, of greater depth than front, and put dif- 
ferent officers at the head of them, that they might be capa- 
ble of attacking in ſev eral places at once, and appear ſtronger | 
and more formidable to the enemy. | 
After having made theſe diſpoſitions, and prayed to the 
gods, he marched acroſs the city againſt the enemy. In 
every ſtreet as he paſſed, he was welcomed with acclama- 
tions, cries of joy, and ſongs of victory, mingled with the 
prayers and bleſſings of all 5 Syracuſans; who called Dion 
their preſerver and their god, and his ſoldiers their brothers 
and fellow citizens. At that inſtant, there was not a ſingle 
man in the city fo fond of life, as not to be much more in 
pain for Dion's ſalety than his own, and not to fear much 
more for him than for all the reſt together, ſeeing him 
march foremoſt to ſo great a danger, over blood, fire, and 
dead bodies, with which the ſtreets and 885 places were 
univerſally covered. 
On the other hand, a view of the enemy was no leſs ter- 
rible: for they were animated by rage and deſpair, and were 
poſted in a line of battle behind the ruins of the wall they 
had thrown down, which made the approach very diflicult 
and dangerous, They were under the necellity of defend- 


* Two or three leagues, 
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ing the citadel, which was their ſafety and retreat, and durſt 
not remove from it left their communication ſhould be cut 


off. But what was moſt capable of difordering and diſcou. 
raging Dion's ſoldiers, and made their march very painful 

and difficult, was the fire. For wherever they turned them. 
ſelves, they marched by the light of the houſes in flames, 
and were obliged to go over ruins in the midſt of fires, ex- 
poſing themſelves to being cruſhed to pieces by the fall of 
walls, beams, and roofs of houſes, which tottered half con- 


ſumed by the flames, and under the neceſſity ol keeping 
their ranks, whilſt they opened their way through hs attul 
clouds of ſmoke, mingled with duſt. 

When they had joined the enemy, only a very ſmall num. 


ber on each ſide were capable of coming to blows, from the 
want of room, and the unevennets of the ground. But at | 
length, Dion's ſoldiers, encouraged and ſu, ported by the 
cries and ardour of the Syracuſans, charged the enemy with 


ſuch redoubled vigour, that the troops of Nyplius gave way. 


The greateſt part of them eſcaped into the citadel, which was 
very near; and thoſe who remained without, being broken, 


were cut to pieces in the purſuit by the foreigu troops. 


The time would not admit cheir making immediate re- 
joicings for their victory, in the manner ſo great an exploit 
deſerved; the Syracuſans being obliged to apply to the pre- 


fervation of their houles, and to paſs the whole night in 


extinguiſhing the fire; which however they did not cle 
without great difficulty. 


At the return of day, none of the ſeditious orators durſt 


flay i in the city, but all fled ſelf-condemned, to avoid the 
puniſhment due to their crimes. Only Heraclides and 


Theodotus came to Dion, and put themſelves into his hands, 
confeſſing their injurious treatment of him, and conjuring 
him not to imitate their ill conduct: that it became Dion, 


jupcrior as he was in all other reſpects to the reſt of man- 
kind, to ſhow himſelf as much ſo in that greatneſs of ſoul, 


which could conquer refentment and revenge, and forgive 


the ungrateful, who owned themſelves ume of his 
pardon. 


Heraclides and Theodotus having made theſe ſupplica- 


tions, Dion's friends adviſed him not to ſpare men of their 


DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 
vile and malignant diſpoſition; but to abandon Heraelides to 
the ſoldiers, and in 10 doing, exterminate from the ſtate that 


ſpirit of ſedition and intrigue; a diſtemper that has really 


ſomething of madneſs in it, and is no leſs to be feared from 


its pernicious conſequences, than tyranny itſelt. But Dion, 
to appeale them, ſaid, „That other captains generally made 


the means of conquering their enemies their ſole applica- 
tion; that for his part he had paſſed much time in the 


academy, in learning to ſubdue anger, envy, and all the | Jar- 


ring paſſions of the mind: that the ſign of having conquered 


them is not kindneſs and affability to friends and perſons of 
merit; but treating thoſe with humanity who have injured 
us, and in being always ready to forgive them: that he did 


not deſire ſo much as to appear ſuperior to Heraclides in 
power and ability, as in wiſdom and juſtice; for in that, 


true and efſential ſuperiority conſiſts. That if Heraclides 
be wicked, invidious, and perfidious, muſt Dion contami- 


nate and diſhonour himſelf with low reſentment? It 1s true, 


according to human laws, there ſcems to be leſs injuſtice in 
revenging an injury, than committing it; but if we conſult 
nature, we ſhall find both the one and the other to have their 
riſe in the ſame weakneſs of mind. Beſides, there is no diſ- 
poſition ſo obdurate and ſavage, but may be vanquiſhed by 


Dion upon thele 


the force of kind uſage and obligations. 
maxims pardoned Heraclides. 


His next application was to encloſe the DE” dhe a new 


work, and he ordered each of the Sy racuſans to go out and 
cut a large ſtake. 


whilſt the Syracuſans took their reſt. He ſurrounded the 


citadel in this manner with a ſtrong paliſade, before it was 


perceived; ſo that in the morning, the greatneſs of the work, 
and the ſuddeneſs of the execution were matter of admira— 
tion for all the world, as well the enemy as the citizens. 

Having finiſhed this paliſade, he buried the dead; and diſ- 
miſſing the priſoners taken from the enemy, he ad 
an aſſembly. Heraclides propoſed in it that Dion ſhould be 
elected generalifimo, with ſupreme authority by ſea and 
land. All the people of worth, and the moſt conſiderable 
of the citizens, were pleaſed with the propoſal, and deſired it 


might have the authority of the aſſembly, But the mariners 


In the night, he ſet his ſoldiers to work, 
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and irtizans, who were ſorry that Heraclides ſhould loſe the 
office of admiral; and convinced, that although he was little 
eſtimable in all othet reſpetts, he would at leaſt be more for 
the people than Dion, they oppoſed it with all their power. 
Dion, to avoid diſturbance and confuſion, did not inſiſt upon 
that point, and acquieſced that Heraclides ſhould continue to 


command in chief at ſea. But his oppoſing the diſtribution 
of lands and houſes, which they were earneſt for having take 
place, and his cancelling and annulling whatever had been 


decreed upon that head, embroiled him with them 1 irretriev- 
ably. 


Heraclides, tak ing advantage of a diſpoſition ſo Rebe 
to his views, did not fail to revive his cabals and intrigues; 


as appeared openly by an attempt of his to make himſelf 


maſter of Syracuſe, and to ſhut the gates upon his rival: 
but it proved unſucceſsful. A Spartan, who had been ſent 
to the aid of Syracuſe, negotiated a new accommodation be- 
tween Heraclides and Dion, under the ſtricteſt oaths, and 


the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of obedience on the ſide of the for- 


mer; weak ties to a man void of faith and probity. 
The Syracuſans, having diſmiſſed their ſea-forces, who 


were become unneceſſary, applied ſolely to the ſiege of the 


citadel, and rebuilt the wall which had been thrown down. 


As no relief came to the beſieged, and bread began to fall 
| thort with them, the ſoldiers grew mutinous, and would 
ob ſerve no diſcipline. 
felt without hope or reſource, capitulated with Dion to ſur- 
render the citadel, with all the arms and munitions of war. 
He carried his mother and ſiſters away with him, filled five 


The ſon of Dionyſus, ſinding him- 


oalleys with his people and effects, and went to his father; 


tor Dion gave him entire liberty to retire unmoleſted. It 
is eaſy to conceive the joy of the city upon his departure. 

Women, children, old people, all were paitionately fond Of 
gratifying their eyes from the port with ſo agreeable a ſpec- 


tacle, and to ſolemnize the joyful day, on which, after fo 
many years ſervitude, the ſun aroſe for the firlt time upon 
the Syraculan liberty. Es | 
Apollocrates having ſet ſail, and Dion begun his march 
to enter the citadel, the princeſſes, who were there, did not 
Hay till he arrived, but came out to meet him at the gates. 


DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 


Ariſtomache led the ſon of Dion; after whom came Arete, 


his wife, with her eyes fixed upon the ground, and full of 
tears. Dion embraced his ſiſter firſt, and aiterwards his ſon. 
Ariſtomache then preſenting Arete to him, ſpoke thus: 
„The tears you ſee her ſhed, the ſhame- exprefied in her 


looks, at the time your preſence reſlores us life and joy, her 


ſilence itſell, and her contuſion ſufficiently denote the grief 
ſhe ſuffers at the ſight of a huſband, to whom another has 
been ſubſtituted contrary to her. will, but who alone has 


always poſletted her heart. Shall ſhe ſalute * ou as her uncle, 


ſhall ſhe embrace you as her huſband ?” Arif omache having 


| ſpoke in this manner, Dion, with his face bathed in tears, 
tenderly embraced his wile; to whom he gave his ſon, and 

| ſent them home to his houſe; becauſe he thought proper to 

leave the citadel to the diſcretion of the Sy racuſans, as an 
evidence of their liberty. 

Por himſelf, atter having rewarded with a 2 magnificence 

truly royal all thoſe who had contributed to his ſucceſs, 


according to their rank and merit, at the height of glory and 
happineſs, and the object not only of Sicily, but of Carthage | 


and all Greece, who eſtcemed him the w iſeſt and moſt for- 
tunate captain that ever lived, he conſtantly retained his 


original ſimplicity; as modeſt and plain in his garb, equi- 
page, and table, as if he had lived in the academy with Plato, 
and not with people bred in armics, with officers and ſoldiers, 


who often breathe nothing but pleaſures and magnificence. 


| Accordingly, at the time Plato wrote to tum, „That the 


eyes of all mankind were upon him alone;“ little affected 
with that general admiration, bis thoughts 1 were always intent 
upon the academy, that ſchool of wifdom and virtue, where 


exploits and ſucceiles were not judged from the external 
{ſplendor and noiſe with which they are attenacd, but irom 


the wiſe and moderate uſe of them. 
Dion deligned to eſtabliſh a lorm of gov ernment in Syra- 


| cule, compoſed ol the Spartan and Cretan, but wherein the 


Ariſtocratical was always to prevail, and to decide important 


affairs by the authority, which, according to his plan, was to 


be veſted in a council of elders. Heraclides again oppoſed 
him in this ſcheme, ſtill turbulent and ſeditious according 


to cultom, and lolely intent upon gaining the people by flat- 
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tery, careſſes, and other popular arts. One day, when Dion 


ſent for him to the council, he anſwered, that he would not 
come; and that, being only a private perſon, he ſhould be 


in the aſſembly with the reſt of the citizens, whenever it 
was ſummoned. His view, in ſuch behaviour, was to make 


his court to the people, and to render Dion odious; who 
weary of his repeated inſults, permitted thoſe to kill higs, he 
had formerly prevented. 'They accordingly went to his 
houſe and diſpatched him. We mal! lee preſently Dion“ 13 


_ own ſenſe of this action. 


The Syraculans were highly afflicted for his PEAS but as 


Dion ſolemnized his funeral with great magnificence, fol. 


lowed his body in perſon at the head of his whole army, and 
afterwards harangued the people upon the occaſion, they 


were appealed, and forgav e him the murder; convinced, that 


it was impoſſible for the city ever to be free from commo- 
tions and ſedition, whilſt Heraclides and Dion governed 
together. | 


After that murder Dion never Knew joy, or peace of 


mind. A hideous ſpectre, which he ſaw in the night, filled 
bim with trouble, terror, and melancholy. The phantom 
ſeemed a woman of an enormous ſtature, who, in her attire, 


air, and haggard looks, reſembled a fury {weeping his houſe 


with violence. His ſon's death, who for ſome unknown 
grief had thrown himſelf from the root of a houſe, paſſed _ 


tor the accompliſhment of that ominous apparition, and was 
the prelude to his misfortunes. Calippus gave the laſt hand 
to them. He was an Athenian, with whom Dion bad con- 


tratted an intimate friendſhip, whilit he lodged at his houſe 


at Athens, and with whom he lived ever after with entire 


freedom and unbounded confidence. Calippus, having 
given himſelf ap to his ambitious views, and entertained 


thoughts of making himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, threw off 


all regard for. the ſacred ties of friendſhip and hoſpitality, 

and contrived to get rid of Dion, who was the ſole obſtacle 
to his deſigns. Notwithſtanding his care to conceal them, 
they got air, and came to the ears of Dion's ſiſter and wife, 
who loſt no time, and ſpared no pains, to diſcover the truth 
by a very ſtrict enquiry. To prevent its effects, he N 


1 Plut, p. 86, 983. Diod. p. 432. 
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DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 

to them with tears in his eves, and the appearance of being 
inconſolable, that any body ſhould ſuſpect him of ſuch a 
crime, or think him ERPs of ſo black a deſign. They 
inſiſted upon his taking the great oath, as it was Called. 
The perſon who ſwore it, was wrapped | in the purple mantle 
of the goddels Proſerpine, and hoiGing a lighted torch in his 
hand, pronounced in the temple the moſt dreadful execra- 
tions againſt himſelf it 1s poſſible to imagine. 

The oath coſt him nothing, but did not convince the prin- 
ceſſes. They daily received new intimations of his guilt 
from ſeveral hands, as did Dion himſelf, whoſe friends in 
general perſuaded him to prevent Callippus's crime by a juſt 
; x ſudden puniſhment. But he never could reſolve upon 
The death of Heraclides, which he looked upon as a 


85 horrible blot in his reputation and virtue, was perpetually 


preſent to his troubled imagination, and renewed by conti- 
nual terrors his grief and repentance, Tormented night and 
day by that cruel remembrance, ke protefſed that he had 
rather die a thouſand deaths, and preſent his throat himſelf 
to whoever would kill him, than to live under the neceſſity 
ol continual precautions, not wy ann his enemie 
the beſt of his friends. a 
Callippus ill deſerved that name. He haſtened the &. 
cution of his crime, and cauſed Dion to be aſſaſſinated i in 
his own houſe by the Zacynthian ſoldiers, who were entirely 
devoted to his intereſt. The ſiſter and wife of that prince 


were put into priſon, where the latter was delivered of a 


lon, which ſhe reſolved to nurſe there herſelf. 


After this murder, Callippus was for ſome time in a 


ſplendid condition, having made himſelſ maſter of Syracuſe 


by the means of the troops, who were entirely devoted to his 
ſervice in effect of the gifts he beſtowed upon them. The 
Pagans believed, that the divinity ought to puniſh great 
crimes in a ſudden and extraordinary manner in this life: 

and Plutarch obſerves, that the ſucceſs of Calippus occa- 


lioned very great complaints againſt the gods, as ſuffering 
calmly and without indignation, the vileſt of men, to raiſe 


himſelf to ſo exalted a fortune by ſo deteſtable and impious 


a method. But Providence was not long without juſtifying 


itſelf, for Callippus ſoon ſuffered the puniſhment of his guilt, 


but | 
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THE HISTORY OF 


Having marches with his troops to take Catanea, Syracuſe 


revolted againſt him, and threw off ſo ſhameful a ſubjection. 
He afterwards attacked Meſſina, where he loſt abundance of 


men, and particularly. the Zacynthian ſoldiers, who had 
murdered Dion. No city of Sicily would receive him, but 
all deteſting him as the moſt execrable of wretches, he retired 


to Rhegium, where, after having led for ſome time a miſer. 


able lite, he was killed by Leptinus and Polyperchon, and, 


it was faid, with the {ame dagger with which Dion had "a 
aſſaſſinated. . 
Hliſtory lus few examples of ſo diſtinct an attention of 

Providence to puniſh great crimes, ſuch as murder, perhdy, 
_ treaſon, either in the authors of thoſe crimes themſelves, 


who commanded or executed them, or in the accomplices 


any way concerned in them. The divine juſtice evidences 


itſelf from time to time in this manner, to prove that it is not 


unconcerned and inattentive; and to prevent the inundation 


of crimes, which an entire impunity would occaſion; but it 


does not always diſtinguiſh itſelf by remarkable chaſtiſe- 


ments in this world, to intimate to mankind, that greater 


puniſhments are reſerved for guilt in the next. 
As for Ariſtomache and Arete, as ſoon as they came out 
of priſon, Icetas of Syracuſe, one of Dion's friends, received 


them into his houſe, and treated them at firſt with an atten- 
tion, fidelity, and generoſity of the moſt exemplary kind, 
: had he perſevered: but complying at laſt with Dion's ene- 
mies, he provided a bark for them, and having put them on 


board, under the pretence of ſending them to Peloponneſus, 


he gave orders to thoſe who were to carry them, to kill them 


in the paſſage, and to throw them into the ſea. He was not 
long without receiving the chaſtiſement due to his black 
treachery, for being 5 5 5 by Timoleon, he was put to death. 
The Syraculans, ally to avenge Dion, killed alſo the two 
ſons of that traitor. . 

The relations and friends of Dion, ſoon for his death, 


had written to Plato, to conſult him upon the manner in 


which they ſhould behave in the preſent troubled and fluctu— 


ating condition of Syracuſe, and to know what ſort of 


government it was proper to eſtabliſh there. Plato, who 
Plat. Ep. viii. 
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knew the Syracuſans were equally incapable of entire 
liberty, or abſolute ſervitude, exhorted them ſtrenuouſly to 


pacity all things as ſoon as poſſible; and for that purpoſe, to 


change the tyranny, of which the very name was odious, 
into a lawful ſovereignty, which would make ſubjettion caly 
and agreeable. He adviſed them (and according to him, it 


had deen Dion's opinion) to create three kings; one to be 
Hipparinus, Dion's ſon; another Hipparinus, Dionyſius the 


Younger's brother, who ſeemed to be well inclined towards 
the people; and Dionylins himſelf, it he would comply with. 


ſuch conditions as ſhould be preſcribed him; their authority 


to be not unlike that of the kings of Sparta. By the ſame 


ſcheme, thirty-five magiſtrates were to be appointed, to take 


care that the laws ſhould be duly obſerved, to have great 


| authority both 1 in times of war and peace, and to ſerve as a 


balance between 1 the Po? ver of the Kings, the ſenate, and the 

people. | | 
It does not. appear that this advice was er er followed, 

which indeed had its great inconvenienccs. bIt is only 


known, that Hipparinus, Dionyſius's brother, having landed 


at Syracuſe with a fleet, and conſiderable forces, expelled 
Callippus, and exerciſed the ſovereign power two years. 
The hiſtory of Sicily, as related thus far, includes about 
hity years, beginning with Dionyſius the Elder, who reign- 
ed thirty-eight of them, and continuing to the death of 
Dion. TI ſhall return in the ſequel to the affairs of Sicily, 
and ſhall relate the end of Dionyſius the Younger, and the 
re- cltabliſhment of the en liberty * Tamoleon, | 


E10. IV. Character of Dion. 


Fr is not ealy to find ſo many excellent qualities in one 
4 and the ſame perſon as were united in Dion. I do not 
conſider in this place, his wonderful taſte for the ſciences, 
his art of aſſociating them with the greateſt employments of 
war and peace, of extracting from them the rules of conduct, 


and max ims of government, and of making them an equally 


uſeful and honourable entertainment of his leiſure: I con- 
fine myſelf to the ſtateſman and patriot, and in this view, 


| d Diod, I. xvi. p. 436. 
r | 
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how admirably does he appear! Greatneſs of ſoul, elevation 


of ſentiments, generoſity in beſtowing his wealth, heroic 
valour in battle, attended with a coolneſs of temper, and a 
prudence ſcarce to be paralleled, a mind vaſt and capable 
of the higheſt views, a conſtancy not to be ſhaken by the 


greateſt dangers, or the moſt unexpected revolutions ol for- 


tune, the love of his country and of the public good carried 
almoſt to exceſs: theſe are part of Dion's virtues. The de- 
ſign he formed of delivering his country from the yoke of 
the tyranny, and his boldneſs and wiſdom in the execution 


5 of it, explain of what he was capable. 


But what I conceive the greateſt beauty in Dion 5 cha 
raſter, the moſt worthy of admiration, and if I may ſay fo, 


the moſt above human nature, is the greatneſs of ſoul, and 
unexampled patience, with which he ſuffered the 1 ingratitude 


of his country. He had abandoned and ſacrificed every 


thing to come to their relief; he had reduced the tyranny to 


extremities, and was upon the point of re- eſtabliſhing them 
in the full poſſeſſion of their liberty: in return for ſuch 


great ſervices, they ſhamefully expel him the, city, accom- 


panied with a handful of foreign ſoldiers, 5 deliy 


they had not been able to corrupt; they load him with in⸗ 


juries, and add to their baſe perfidy the moſt cruel outrages 


and indignity: to puniſh thoſe ungrateful traitors he had 


only a ſignal to give, and to leave the reſt to the indignation 
of his ſoldiers: maſter of theirs, as well as his own temper, 


he flops their impetuoſity, and without diſarming their 
hands, reſtrains their juſt rage, ſuffering them in the very _ 
Height and ardour of an attack, only to terrify, and not kill 


his enemies, becauſe he could not forget that they were his 
fellow citizens and brethren. | 

There ſeems to be only one defect that can be objected to 
Dion, which is, his having ſomething rigid and auſtere in 


his humour, that made him leſs acceſſible and ſociable than 
| he ſhould have been, and kept even perſons of worth and his 
beſt friends at a kind of diſtance. Plato, and thoſe who had 
his glory ſincerely at heart, had often animadverted upon 


this turn of mind in him: but notwithſtanding the reproaches 
which were made him upon his too auſtere gravity, and the 
inflexible ſeverity with which he treated the people, he 


3 


we 


DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 
ſtill piqued himſelf upon abating nothing of them: whether 


his genius was entirely averſe to the arts of inſinuation and 


perſuaſion; or that from the view of correcting and reform— 


ing the Syracuſans, vitiated and corrupted by the flattering 
and complaiſant diſcourſes of their orators, he choſe that 
rough and manly manner of behaving to them: 
Dion was miſtaken in the moſt eſſential point of goverh- 
ing. From the throne to the loweſt office in the ſtate, who- 
ever is charged with the care of ruling and conducting others, 
ought particularly to ſtudy the“ art of managing men's tem- 
pers, and of giving them that bent and turn of mind that may 
beſt ſuit his meaſures; which cannot be done by aſſuming 
the ſevere maſter, by commanding haughtily, and contenting 


5 


one's ſelf with laying down the rule and the duty with in- 
flexible rigour. There is in the right ufelf, in virtue, and 
the exerciſe of al! functions, an exactitude and ſteadineſs, or 
rather a kind of ſtiffneſs, which frequently degenerates into 
a vice when carried into extremes. I know it is never al- 
lowable to break through rules; but it is always Jaudable, 
and often negeſſary to ſoften, and make them more convert= 
ible; which is beſt effetted by a kindneſs of manners, and an 


infouating behaviour; not always exacting the diſcharge of 


a duty in its utmoſt rigour; overlooking onde of ſmall 7 
faults, that do not merit much notice, and obſerving upon 
thoſe which are more conſiderable, with favour ind. good- 


neſs; in a word, in endeavouring by all poſſible means to 


acquire people” $ affection, and to render virtue and duty 
amiable. 


Dion's permiſſion to > kill tides which was obtained 
with difficulty, or rather forced from him, contrary to his 


natural diſpoſition, as well as principles, colt him dear, and 


brought the trouble and anguiſh upon him, that laſted to 


the day of his death; and of which they were the principal 8 


cauſe. 


* Which art, an ancient poet called ; Jexanima, edge omnium regina rerum ratio | 


Cic. J. i. de Divin. n. 80. 
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Ser. V. Dionyſus the 8 rea/cends the Throne, 
Syracuſe iinplores Aid of the Corinthians, who ſend Timo 


leon. That General enters Syracuſe, notwithſtanding all 
the Endeavours of Nicetas to prevent him. Dionyſus ſur- 
renders humſelf to him, and retires to Corinth. 


NALLIPPUS, who had calcd Dion to be murdered, 


and had ſubſtituted himſelf in his place, did not pol- 


c. {eſs his power long. Thirteen months after, Hipparinus, 


Dionyſius's brother, arriving unexpettedly at Syracuſe with 


a numerous fleet, expelled him from the city, and recovered 


"AM 


3054 


Y Ant, . C. 


359. 


his paternal ſovereignty, which he held during two years. 


Fyracuſe and all Sicily, being haraſſed by different fac- 


tions and inteſtine war, were in a miſerable condition, 
Dionvyſius, taking the advantage of thoſe troubles, ten years 


alter he had been obliged to quit the throne, had aſſembled 1 
ſome foreign troops, and having overcome Nypfæus, W- 


had made himſelf maſter of Sy racuſe, he reinſtated himſelf 
in the poſſeſſion of his dominions. — 


4 It was perhaps to thank the gods for his re- eſtabliionent, 


and to expreſs his gratitude to them, that he ſent ſtatues of 


gold and ivory to Olympia and Delphos of very great value. 


The galleys which carried them were taken by Tphicrates, 


who was at that time near © Corcyra with a fleet. He wrote 


to Athens to know in what manner he ſhould diſpole 0 of his 


ſacred booty, and was anſwered, not to examine ſcrupu- 


Toufly for what it was deſigned, but to make uſe of it for the 


ſubſiſtence of his troops. Dionyſius complained exceſ- 
ſively of ſuch treatment to the Athenians, in a letter which 
he wrote them, wherein he reproached with great warmth 
and juſtice their avarice and ſacrilegious impiety. 

A commander of pirates had acted much more nobly and 


more religiouſly in regard to the Romans about fifty years 
After the taking of Veii, which had been ten years 


before. 


beſieged, they ſent a golden cup to Delphos. The deputies 


who carried that preſent were taken by the pirates of Lipara, 


© Diod, 1. xvi. p. 432-436. 


4 Diod. I. xvi. p. 453. 
e Corfu, 


f Ti Liv. Decad. i 1, l. V. C. 2 28. Diod. J. xiv. P+ 307. 
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and carried to that iſland. It was the * cuſtom to divide 
all the prizes they took as a common ſtock. The 1fland at 
that time was under the government of a magiſtrate more 
like the Romans in his manners than thoſe he governed. 

He was called TimaſitheusF, and his behaviour agreed well 
with the ſignification of his name. Full of regard for the 
envoys, the ſacred gift they carried, the motive of their 
offering, and more for the majeſty of the god for whom 1t 
was deſigned, he inſpired the multitude, that generally fol- 
low the example of thoſe who rule them, with the ſame ſen- 
timents of reſpect and religion. The envoys were received 
therefore with all the marks of diſtinction, and their ex- 
pences borne by the public. Timaſitheus convoyed them 
| with a good ſquadron to Delphos, and brought them back 


in the fame manner to Rome. It is eaſy to judge how ſen- 


ſibly the Romans were affected with ſo noble a proceeding. 


By a decree of the ſenate they rewarded Timaſitheus with 


great preſents, and granted him the right of hoſpitality. 


And fifty years after, when the Romans took Lipara from 


the Carthaginians, with the ſame gratitude as if the action 


had been but lately done, they thought themſelves obliged. 


to do further honour to the family of their benefactor, and 
reſolved that all his deſcendants ſhould be for ever exempt- 


ed from the tribute impoſed upou the other inhabitants of 


that iſland. 


This was certainly great and noble on both daes: but the 
contraſt does no honour to the Athenians. 

To return to Dionyſius, though he expreſſed ſome regard 
for the gods, his actions argued no humanity for his ſubjects. 
His paſt misfortunes, inſtead of correcting and ſoftening his 
diſpoſition, had only ſerved to inflame it, and to o render him 
more ſavage and brutal than before. 


* Mos erat civitatis; velut publico latrocinao, hartan: pra dam dividere. Forte eo anno 
ix ſummo mag iſtratu erat Timaſitheus quidam, Romanis vir ſimilior quam ſutss qui lega- 


ton um nomen, donumgue, et deum cui mitterctur, et doni cauſum veritus ipſe, multitudinem 


| quoque, que ſemper ferme regentt eſt ſimilis, religions Juſtæ implevit; adduofque in 


pubtcum hojpitium legatos, cum pra ſedio ettam naviam Deiplios proſecutus, Roman inde 


fofpites reRituzt. Hy cum co . conſulto e eſt factum, donague pablice data. 
Tir. LIV. | 


+ Timaſitheus fenifies one who honours the gods, 
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THE HISTORY OF 
i The moſt worthy and conſiderable of the citizens, not 
being able to ſupport ſo cruel a fervitude, had recourſe to 
Icetas, king of the Leontines, and abandoning themſelves to 
his conduct, elected him their general; not that they believed 
he differed in any thing from the moſt declared tyrants, but 


becauſe they had no other reſource. 


During theſe tranſactions, the Carthaginians, who were 
almoſt always at war with the Syracuſans, arrived in Sicily 


with a great fleet, and having made a great progreſs there, 


the Sicilians and the people of Syracuſe reſolved to ſend an 
embaſſy into Greece, to demand aid of the Corinthians, from 


whom the Syracuſans were deſcended, and who had always 
openly declared againſt tyrants in favour of liberty. Icetas, 


who propoſed no other end from his command, than to 
make himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, and had no thoughts of 


ſetting it free, treated ſecretly with the Carthaginians, though 


in public he affected to praiſe the wiſe meaſures of the Syra- 


_ cufans, and even ſent his deputies along with theirs, 


Corinth received the ambaſladors perfectly well, and i 


me diately appointed T imoleon their general. He had led a 
retired life for twenty years, without interfering in public 
- affairs, and was far from believing, that at his age, and in 

the circum ſtances he then was, he ſhould be W of upon 
ſuch an occaſion. | | 


He was deſcended from one of the TY fanmilien of 


Corinth, loved his country paſſionately, and diſcovered 
upon all occaſions a ſingular humanity of temper, except 
againſt tyrants and bad men. He vas an excellent captain, 
and as in his youth he had all the maturity of age, in age he 


had all the fire and courage of the molt ardent youth. 
He had an elder brother called Timophanes, whom he 


tenderly loved, as he had demonſtrated in a battle, in which 1 


he covered him with his body, and ſaved his life at the great 
danger of his own; but his country was fill dearer to him. 
That brother having made himſelf tyrant of it, ſo black a 


crime gave him the ſharpeſt affliction. He made uſe of all 


poſhble means to bring him back to his duty; kindneſs, 
friendſhip, affection, remonſtrances, and even menaces. But 
finding all his endeavours inefſectual, and that nothing could 


Piod. J. xvi. p. 459, & 464. Plut. in Timol. p. 236, & 243. 
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prevail upon a heart abandoned to ambition, he cauſed his 
brother to be aſſaſſinated in his preſence by two of his friends 


and intimates, and thought, that upon ſuch an occaſion, the 


Jaws of nature ought to give place to thoſe of his country. 

That action was admired and applauded by the principal 
citizens of Corinth, and by moſt of the philoſophers, who 
looked upon it as the moſt noble effort of human virtue; 


and Plutarch ſeems to paſs the ſame judgment upon it. 
All the world were not of that opinion, and ſome people 


reproached him as an abominable parricide, who could not 
fail of drawing down the vengeance of the gods upon him. 
His mother eſpecially, in the exceſs of her grief, uttered 


the moſt dreadful curſes and imprecations againſt him; 


and when he came to conſole her, not being able to bear ©" 
ſight of her ſon's murderer, ſhe thruſt him away with indig- 
| ROT, and ſhut her doors againſt him. 


He was then ſtruck with all the horror of the moſt guilty, 


and giving himſelf up to the crueleſt remorſe, conſidered 
Timophanes no longer as a tyrant, but as a brother, and re- 


ſolved to put an end to his life, by abſtaining from all nou- 
riſhment, It was with great difficulty his friends diſſuaded 
him from that fatal reſolution. Overcome by their prayers 
and entreaties, he was at length prevailed upon to live; but 
he condemned himſelf to paſs the reſt of his days in folitude. 


From that moment he renounced all public affairs; and for 


ſeveral years never came to the city, but wandered about 
in the moſt ſolitary and deſart places, abandoned to exceſs 
of grief and melancholy : ſo true it is, that neither the praiſes 


of flatterers, nor the falſe reaſonings of politicians, can ſup- 


preſs the cries of conſcience, which is at once the witneſs, 


Judge, and executioner of thoſe who preſume to violate the 


moſt ſacred rights and ties of nature. 


He palled twenty years in this condition. He did indeed 
return to Corinth in the latter part of that time, but lived 
there always private and retired, without concerning himſelf 


with the adminiſtration of the government. It was not 
without great repugnance that he accepted the employment 
of general, but he did not think it allowable to refuſe the 


ſervice of his country, and his duty prevailed inf his in- 
„linotion.“ 
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Whilſt Timoleon afſembled his troops, and was preparing 


to ſail, the Corinthians received letters from Icetas, in 


which he told them, „that it was not neceſſary for them to 


make any further levies, or to exhauſt themſelves in great 


expences to come to Sicily, and expoſe themſelves to evi- 


dent danger; that the Carthaginians, apprized of their de- 
ſign, were waiting to intercept their ſquadron in its paſſage 


with a great fleet; and that their ſlowneſs in ſending their 


troops, had abliged him to call in the Carthaginians them- 


ſelves to his aid, and to make ule of them againſt the ty- 


| rant.“ He had made a ſecret treaty with them, by which it 
was ſtipulated, that after the expulſion of Dionyſius from 
Syracuſe, he ſhould take poſieſſion of it in his place. 


The reading of theſe letters, far from cooling the zeal of 
the Corinthians, only incenſed them more than at firſt, and 
haſtened the departure of Timoleon. He embarked on 


board ten galleys, and arrived fate upon the coaſt of Italy, 
where the news that came from Sicily extremely perplexed 
him, and diſcouraged his troops. It brought an account, 
that Icetas had leleated Dionyſius, and haying made Him 
ſelf maſter of the greateſt part of Sy racuſe, had obliged the 
tyrant to ſhut himſelf up in the citadel, and in that quarter 


galled the 2 where he beſieged him; and that he had given 


orders to the Carthaginians to prevent Timoleon's approach, 
and to come on ſhore, that they might make a peaceable 
partition of Sicily between them, when they ſhould RAY re- 
duced that general to retire. 


The Carthaginians in conſequence had ſent twenty gal. 


| leys to Rhegium. The Corinthians, upon their arrival at 
that port, found amballadors from Icctas, who declared to 
Timoleon, that he might come to Syracuſe, and would be 
well received there, provided he diſmiſſed his troops. The 
Propoſal was entirely injurious, and at the ſame time more 
perplexing. It ſeemed impoſſible to beat the veſlels, which 
the Barbarians had cauſed to advance to intercept them in 
their pallage, being twice their force; and to retire, was to 
abandon all Sicily to extreme diſtreſs, which could not 
avoid being the reward of Icetas's treachery, and of the ſup- : 


Port. which the Carthaginians ſhould give the ly ranny. 


DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 


In this delicate conjuncture, Timoleon demanded a con- 


ference with the ambaſladors, and the principal officers of 


the Carthaginian ſquadron, in the preſence of the people of 


Rhegium. It was only, he ſaid, to diſcharge himſelf, and for 


his own ſecurity, that his country might not accuſe him of 
having diſobeyed its orders, and betrayed its intereſts. The 
governor and magiſtrates of Rhegium were of intelligence 
with him. They deſired nothing more than to ſee the Co- 

_ rinthians in polleſſion of Sicily, and apprehended nothing 
ſo much as the neighbourhood of the Barbarians. They 
ſummoned therefore an aſſembly , and ſhut the gates of the 


city, upon pretence of preventing the citizens from going 


abroad, in order to their applying themſelves ä to the. 


preſent affair. 


The people being al aſſembled, long ſpeeches were made of: 


little or no tendency, every body treating the ſame ſubject, 


and repeating the ſame reaſons, or adding new ones, only to 
protratt the council, and to gain time. Whilſt this Was 
doing, nine of the Corinthian galleys went off, and were 
ſuffered to paſs by the Carthaginian veſſels, believing that 
their departure had been concerted with their own officers, 
| who were in the city, and that thoſe nine galleys were to 
return to Corinth, the tenth remaining to carry Timoleon 5 
to Icetas's army at Syracuſe, When Timoleon was in- 
formed in a whiſper, that his galleys were at ſea, he ſlipped 


gently through the crowd, which, to favour his going off, 


thronged exceedingly around the tribunal, He got to the 
ſea- ſide, embarked directly, and having rejoined his galleys, 
they arrived together at Tauromenium, a city of Sicily, 
| Where they were received with open arms by Andromachus, 
who commanded it, and who joined his citizens with the Co- 
rinthian troops, to reinſtate the Sicilian liberties, _ 


It is eaſy to comprehend how much the Carthaginians were 


ſurpriſed and aſhamed of being ſo deceived: but, as ſome- 
body told them, being Phœnicians (who paſſed for the 
; greateſt cheats in the world) fraud and artifice ought not to 
give them ſo much aſtoniſhment and diſpleaſure. 

Upon the news of Timoleon's arrival, Icetas was terri- 
fied, and made the greateſt part of the Carthaginian galleys 


yance. They had a hundred aud filty Jong Dips, fifty 
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thouſand foot, and three hundred armed chariots. The 
Syracuſans loſt all hope when they ſaw the Carthaginians in 


poſſeſſion of the port, Icetas maſter of the city, Dionyſius 


blocked up 1n the citadel, and Timoleon without any other 
hold in Sicily than by a nook of its coaſt, the ſmall city of 

Tauromenium, with little hope and leſs force; for his troops | 
did not amount in all to more than a thouſand ſoldiers, _ 


and he had ſcarce proviſions for their ſubſiſtence. Beſides 


which the cities placed no confidence in him. The ills 
they had ſuffered from the extortion and cruelty, that had 


been prafliſed amongſt them, had exaſperated them againſt 
all commanders of troops, eſpecially after the horrid trea- 

chery of Calippus and Pharax; who being both ſent, the 
one from Athens, and the other from Sparta, to free Sicily 
and expel the tyrants, made them conceive the tyranny 
gentle and deſirable, ſo ſevere were the vexations with 


which they had oppreſſed them. "They were ard of ex- 


periencing the ſame treatment from Timoleon. 
The inhabitants of Adranon, a ſmall. city below Mount 


tna, being divided amongſt themſelves, one party had 
called in Icetas and the Carthaginians, and the other had ap- 


plied to Timoleon. The two chiets arrived almoſt at the 


ſame time in the neighbourhood of Adranon; the former 
with five thouſand men, and the latter with only twelve hun- 

dred. Notwithſtanding this inequality, Timoleon, who | 
juſtly conceived that he ſhould find the Carthaginians in diſ. 


order, and employed in taking up their quarters and pitching | 


85 their tents, made his troops advance, and without loſing time 


io reſt them, as the officers adviſed him, he marched directly 


to charge the enemy, who no ſooner ſaw him, than they 
took to their heels. This occaſioned their killing only three 
hundred and taking twice as many priſoners; but the Car- 
thaginians loſt their camp, and all their baggage. The 


Fe opened their gates at the ſame time, and received 


Timoieon. Other cities ſent their deputies to him ſoon al. Ty 


ter, and made their ſubmiſſion, 


Dionyſius himſelf, who renounced his vain hopes, and 
ſaw himſelf at the point of being reduced, as full of con- 
tempt for Icetas, who had ſuffered himſelf to be ſo ſhameſul- 
ly deteated, as of admiration and eſteem for Timoleon, ſent 


DIONYSIUS THE YOUN GER. 


ambaſſadors to the latter, to treat ot ſurrendering büm belt 
and the citadel to the Corinthians. Timoleon, taking the 
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advantage of ſo unexpected a good fortune, made Euclid 
and Telemachus with four hundred ſoldiers, file off into the 
caſtle; not all at once, nor in the day- time, that being im- 


poſſible, the Carthaginians being maſters of the gate, but in 


platoons, and by ſtealth. Thoſe troops, having got ſucceſs- 


| fully into the citadel, took poſſeſſion of it with all the ty- 
rant's moveables, and proviſions of war. For he had a con- 


ſiderable number of horſe, all ſorts of engines and darts, 


| beſides ſeventy thouſand ſuits of armour, which had been 
laid up there long before. Dionyſius had alſo two thou- 
ſand regular troops, which with the reſt he ſurrendered to 
Timoleon. And for himſelf, taking with him his money, 
and ſome few of his friends, he embarked unperceived by 
the troops of Icetas, and repaired to the camp of Timoleon. 

It was the firſt time of his life that he had appeared in the 


has and abject ſtate of a private perſon, and a ſuppliant; he 


who had been born and nurtured in the arms of the tyranny, 


and had ſeen himſelf maſter of the moſt powerful kingdom 


that ever had been uſurped by tyrants. 
ten years entire, before Dion took arms againſt him, and 
ſome years after, though always in the midſt of wars and 
battles. He was ſent to Corinth with only one galley, 
without convoy, and with very little money. He ſerved 


with a ſecret joy of heart to feed their eyes with the view 


He had poſſeſſed is: 


A.M. 
365 7- 


of the miſeries of a man, whom the name of tyrant rendered 
odious; others with a kind of compaſſion, from comparing 
the ſplendid condition, from which he had fallen, with the 


inextricable abyſs of diſtreſs, into which they beheld him 
N 

His manner of life at 6 did not long excite any fern 
| timents in regard to him, but thoſe of contempt and indigna- 
tion. He paſſed whole days in perfumers ſhops, in taverns, 
or with actreſſes and ſingers, diſputing with them upon the 
rules of muſic, and the harmony of airs. Some people have 
thought, that he behaved in ſuch a manner out of policy not 
to give umbrage to the Corinthians, nor to diſcover any 
thought or deſire of recovering his dominions. But ſuch an 


there for a ſight, every body running to gaze at him; ſome 1 
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THE HISTORY OF 


opinion does him too much honour, and it ſeems more pro- 
bable, that nurtured and educated as he was in drunkenneſs 
and debauchery, he only followed his inclination, and that 


| he paſſed his life in the kind of flavery into which he was 
fallen, as he had done upon the throne, having no other re- 


fource or conſolation in his misfortunes. 
m Some Writers ſay, that the extreme poverty to which 


be was reduced at Corinth, obliged him to open a ſchool | 
there, and to teach children to read; ; perhaps ſays * Cicero, 
without doubt jeſtingly, to retain a ſpecies of empire, and 


not abſolutely to renounce the habit and pleaſure of com- 
manding. » Whether that were his motive or not, it is cer- 


| tain that Dionyſius, who had ſeen himſelt maſter of Syracuſe, 


and of almolt all Sicily, who had poſſeſſed immenſe riches, 


and had numerous fleets and great armies of horſe and foot 
under his command: that the ſame F Dionyſius, reduced 
now almoſt to beggary, and from a king become a ſchool- | 
maſter, was a good leſſon for perſons of exalted ſtations not 


to confide in ther grandeur, nor to rely too much upon 


their fortune. The Lacedæmonians ſome time after gave 


Philip this admonition. »That prince, having written to 


them in very haughty and menacing terms, they made him 
no other anſwer, but Dꝛionyſtus at Corinth. | 


An expreſſion ot Dionyſus, which has been pee : 


feems to argue, if it be true, that he knew how to make 
a good uſe of his adverſity, and to turn his misfortunes to 


his ad; antage; which woul: d be ve cry much to his praiſe, but 
contrary to a has been related of him before. p Whilſt 


he lived at Corinth, a ſtranger rallied him un! ſeaſonably, and 


with an indevent prolincis, upon his commerce with the 
ph! lofophers during bis molt ſplendid fortune, and aſked | 


him by way of inſult, n Of what conſequence all the wil- 


dom The Plato had been to him? Can vou believe then,” 


replied he, © that I have received no bene lit from Plato, and 
ic e me boar it] fortune as | do b“ 


m Cic. Tuſc. Our? Lui. n. 27 un Val. Max. l. vi. 
Demet. Phaler. de Elop. 11. l. viii. P Piut, in Timo). p. 243. 
* Dianyſt Corintii pueros rn uſout adco umber'9 carere nan poterat. 


. 2 SR as : N 8 2 2 7 7 * * 
+ Tinta mat etione 2 jOres vate, neui, nimis fortune crederet, magiſter ludi fattus 
e * N Zocuit. | ; 
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Ser. VI. Timoleon, after ſeveral Vidor tes, reflores Liberty 
to Syracuſe, where he inflitntes wiſe Laws. Me quits his 
Authority and paſſes the Reſt of his Life in Retirement. 
His Death. Honours paid to his Memory. 


4 FTER the retreat of Dionvſius, Icctas preffed the A. M. 
liege of the citadel of Syracule with the utmolt vi— B. 
gour, and kept it fo cloſely blocked up, that the convoys ſent 348. 
to the Corinthians could not enter it without great difficulty. 
Timoleon, who was at Catana, ſent them frequently thither. 
To deprive them of this relief, Icetas and Mago ſet out to- 
gether with deſign to beſiege that place.“ During their ab- 
ſence, Leon the Corinthian who commanded in the citadel, 
having obſerved, from the ramparts, that thoſe who had been 
left to continue the ſiege, were very remiſs 1 in their duty, he 
made a {udden furious {ally upon them, whilſt they were diſ. 
perſed, killed part of them, put the rell to flight, and ſeized 
the quarter of the city called Achradina, which was the 
ſtrongeſt part of it, and had been leaſt injured by the enemy. 
Leon fortified it in the beſt manner the time would adm: it. 
and joined it to the citadel by works of communication. _ " 
This bad news cauſed Mago and Icetas to return 1mme- 
liately. At the ſame time a body of troops from Corinth 
landed ſafe in Sicily, having deceived the vigilance of the 
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Carthaginian ſquadron poſted to intercept th em. When a | 
they were landed; Timolcon received them with joy, and 4 
alter having taken poſſeſſion of Meſſina, marcked in battle 1 

array againſt Syracuſe. His army confiſted of only four 1 
thouſand men. When he approached the city, his firſt care ; 9 


was to ſend emiſſaries amongſt the ſoldiers that bore arms 
for Icetas. They repreſented to them, that 1t was highly 


—— . — * 
du; e 3 
- — 
* 5 12 
r 


ſhameful for Greeks, as they were, to labour that Syracuſe _ 
and all Sicily ſhould be given up to the Carthaginians, the 1 
wickedeſt and moſt cruel of all Barbarians. That Icetas 1 I 
had only to Join Timoleon, and to att in concert with him 1 
againſt the common enemy. Thoſe ſoldiers, having ſpread = 1 
thele inſinuations throughout the whole camp, gave Mago | Wl 
violent ſuſpicions of his being betrayed; beſides which, ke 4 

1 Plut. in Timol. p, 243248. Diod. I. xvi, p. 455 and 374. 8 1 
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THE HISTORY OF 
had already, for ſome time, ſought a pretext to retire. For 
theſe reaſons, notwithſtanding the entreaties and warm re. 
monſtrances of Icetas, he weighed anchor, and ſet fail for 
Africa, ſhamefully abandoning the conqueſt of Sicily. 
Timoleon's army, the next day, appeared before the place 
in line of battle, and attacked it, in three different quarters, 
with ſo much vigour and ſucceſs, that Icetas's troops were 
univerſally overthrown and put to flight. Thus, by a good 
fortune that has few examples, he carried Syracuſe by force 
in an inſtant, which was, at that time, one of the ſtrongeſt 
Cities in the world. When he had made himſelf maſter of 
it, he did not act like Dion, in ſparing the forts and public 


edifices for their beauty and magnificence. To avoid giv- | 


ing the ſame cauſe of ſuſpicion, which at firſt decried, 
though without foundation, and at length ruined, that great 
man, he cauſed proclamation to be made by ſound of trum- 
pet, that all Syracuſans, who would come with their tools, 
might employ themſelves in demoliſhing the forts of the ty- 
rants. In conſequence of which, the Syracuſans, conſider. _ 
ing that proclamation and day as the commencement of their 
liberty, ran in multitudes to the citadel, which they not 
only demoliſhed, but the palaces of the tyrants; breaking 
open their tombs at the lame time, winch they alſo threw. 
down and deſtroyed. | 

The citadel being razed, and the ground made level, Ti- 
moleon cauſed tribunals to be erefted upon it, for the diſpen- 
ſation of juſtice in the name of the people; that the ſame 
place from whence, under the tyrants, every day ſome 
bloody edict had iſſued, might derome the aſylum and bul- 

wark of liberty and innocence. 

Timoleon was maſter of the city, but it wanted people to 
inhabit it ; for ſome having periſhed in the wars and ſedi- 
tions, ind others being fled to avoid the power of the tyrants, 
Syracuſe was become a deſart, and the graſs was grown ſo 
high in the ſtreets, that horſes grazed in them. All the cities 
in Sicily were almoſt in the ſame condition. Timoleon and 
the Syracuſans therefore found it neceſſary to write to Co- 


rinth, to deſire that people might be ſent from Greece to in- 


habit Syracuſe; that otherwiſe the country could never re- 
cover itſelf, and was belides threatened with a new War. 


DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 


For they had received advice, that Mago having killed him- 
ſelf, the Carthaginians, enraged at his having acquitted him- 
ſelf ſo ill of his charge, had hung up his body upon a croſs, 
and were making great levies to return into Sicily with a 
more numerous army than at the beginning of the year. 
* Thoſe letters being arrived with ambaſſadors from Syra- 
cuſe, who conjured the Corinthians, to take compaſſion of 
their city, and to be a ſecond time the founders of it; the 
Corinthians did not conſider the calamity of that people as 


an occaſion of aggrandizing themſelves, and of making 


| themſelves maſters of the city, according to the max ims of 
a baſe and infamous policy, but lending to all the ſacred 


games of Greece, and to all public allemblies, they cauſed. 


proclamation to be made in them by heralds, that the Co- 
rinthians, having aboliſhed the tyranny of Syracuſe, and ex- 


pelled the tyrants, they declared free and independent the 


Syracuſans, and all the people of Sicily, who ſhould return 
into their own country, and exhorted them to repair thither, 


to partake of an equal and juſt diſtribution of the lands 


amongſt them. At the ſame time they diſpatched couriers 
into Aſia, and into all the iſles, whither great numbers of 


| fugitives had retired, to invite them to come as ſoon as 


poſſible to Corinth, which would provide them veſſels, com- 
manders, and a ſafe convoy to nee them into their 
country at its own expences. 


Upon this publication, Corinth APES univer TY praiſcs 


and bleſſings, as it juſtly deſerved. It was every where 
proclaimed, that Corinth had delivered Syracuſe from the 


_ tyrants, had preſerved it from falling into the hands of the 
Barbarians, and reſtored it to its citizens. It is not neceſſary 


to inſiſt here upon the grandeur of ſo noble and generous an 


action, the mere relation of it muſt make the impreſſion that 


always reſults from the great and noble; and every body 
owned, that never conqueſt or triumph equalled the glory 


which the Corinthians then acquired bY ſo perietl and mag- 


nanimous a diſintereſtedneſs. : 


Thoſe who came to Corinth, not being lions nu- 


merous, demanded an addition of inhabitants from that city 
and from all Greece to augment this kind of colony. Hav- 
Ing obtained their requelt, and finding themſelves increaſed 
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regard to a ſtatue, but of a very different kind. The fact is 
curious, and will excuſe a digreſſion. Nicon, a champion 
ol * Thaſos, had been crowned fourteen hundred times victor 
in the ſolemn games of Greece. A man of that merit could 
not fail of being envied. After his death one of his com- 
petitors inſulted his ſtatue, and gave it ſeveral blows; to 
revenge, perhaps, thoſe he had formerly received from 8 
it repreſented. But the ſtatue, as if ſenſible of that outrage, 
fell from its height upon the perſon that inſulted it, and 
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1 ten thouſand: they embarked for Syracuſe, where a mul— 


titude of people from all parts of Italy and Sicily had joined 
Timoleon. It was ſaid their number amounted to ſixty thou. 
ſand and upwards. Timoleon diſtributed the lands amongſt 


them gratis; but ſold them the houſes, with which he raiſed 
a very great ſum; leaving it to the diſcretion of the old in. 


habitants to redeem their own; and by this means he collett. 


ed a conſiderable fund for ſuch of the people as were poor 
and unable to ſupport either their own | neceſſities, or the 


charges of the war. 


The ſtatues of the tyrants, and of all the princes who had 
governed Sicily, were put up to ſale: but firſt they were 


cited, and ſentenced in the forms of law. One only eſcaped 
the rigour of this enquiry, and was preſerv ed; which was 
Gelon, who had gained a celebrated victory over the Cartha- 
ginians at Himera, and governed the people with lenity and 
juſtice; for which his memory was {till cheriſhed and ho- 


noured. If the ſame ſcrutiny were made into all ſtatues, I 


do not know whether many would continue in being. 
* Hiſtory has preſerved another ſentence, paſſed alſo in 


killed him. The ſon of him who had been cruſhed to death 
proceeded juridically againſt the ſtatue, as guilty of homi- 


cide, and puniſhable by the law of Draco. That famous 


legiſlator of Athens, to inſpire a greater horror for the guilt 
of murder, had ordained, that even the inanimate things 


ſhould be deſtroyed, which ſhould occaſion the death of a 
man by their fall. The Thaſians, conformably to this law, 
decreed that the ſtatue ſhould be thrown into the ſea. But, 


ſome years after, being afflicted with a great famine, and 


* Suidas in Nwy Pauſan. I. vi. p. 964. 
An iſland in the Ægean Sea. 
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having conſulted the oracle of Delphos, they caufed it to be 
taken out of the ſea, and rendered new honours to it. 
Syracuſe being raifed, in a manner, from the grave, and 


people flocking from all parts to inhabit it, Timoleon, defir- 


ous of freeing the other cities of Sicily, and finally to extir- 


pate tyranny and tyrants out of it, began his march with his 
army. He compelled Icetas to renounce his alliance witk 
the Carthaginians, obliged him to demoliſh his torts, and to 
live as a private Perſon in the city of the Leontines. Lepti- | 


nus, tyrant of Apollonia, and of ſeveral other cities and 


fortreſſes, ſeeing himſelf in danger of being taken by force, 


frontend himfelt.  Timoleon {pared his lite, and ſent him 
to Corinth; for he thought nothing more great and honour. 


able, than to let all Greece lee the tyrants of Sicily 1 in aflate : 


of humiliation, and lin ing like exiles, 


He returned afterwards to Svracule, to regulate the go- 


| vernment, and to inſtitute 1uci laws as lhould be moſt im- 
portant and neceſſary, in conjunction with Cephalus and 


Dionyſius, two legillators {ent to him by the Corinthians; for 
| he had not the weakneſs to delire unlimited power, and ſole 


adminiſtration. But on his departure. that tlie ee im his 


pay might get ſomething for them. ves, and to keep them in 


exercile at the ſame time, he ſent them, unde: mand 


of Dinarchus and Demaratus, into all the places fett to 
_ the Carthaginians. Thoſe troops brought over ſeveral cities 
from the Barbarians, lived always in abundance, made much 
booty, and returned with conſiderable ſums of money, which | 


were of great ſervice in the ſupport of the war. 
About this time, the Carthaginians arrived at Lilybæum, 


under Aſdrubal and Amilcar, with an army ot ſeventy thou- 
land men, two hundred ſhips of war, a thouſand tranſports, 


laden with machines, armed chariots, horſes, ammunition, 
and proviſions. They propoſed no leſs than the entire ex- 

pulſion of the Greeks out of Sicily. Timoleon did not 
think fit to wait their advancing, and though he could raiſe 
only fix or ſeven thouſand men, fo great was the people's 
terror, he marched with that ſmall body of troops againſt the 
tormidable army of the enemy, and obwined a celebrated 
"itory near the river Crimeſus; ; an account of which may 


| | i plut, in Timol. p. 248, & 255. 
Ys L. IV. 2 
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.. be found in the hiſtory of the Carthaginians*. Timoleon 


9 


THE HISTORY OF 


returned to Syracuſe, dn ſhouts of joy and univerſal ab. 
plauſes. | 


He had before effefted the congued and reduction of the 


Sicilian tyrants, but had not changed them, nor taken from 


them their tyrannical difpoſition. They united together, 


and formed a powerful league againft him. Timoleon im. 
mediately took the field, and ſoon put a final end to their 


hopes. He made them all ſuffer the juſt puniſhment their re. 
volt deſerved. Icetas, amongſt others, with his ſon, were 


put to death, as tyrants and traitors. His wife and daughters, 


having been ſent to Syracuſe, and preſented to. the people, 
were alſo ſentenced to die, and executed accordingly. The 


„ without doubt, deſigned to avenge Dion, their firſt 


deliverer, by that decree. For it was the ſame Icetas, who 
had cauſed Arete, Dion's wife, his ſiſter Ariſtomache, and 
his ſon, an infant, to be thrown into the ſea. 


Virtue is ſeldom or never without envy. Two accuſer 
fummoned Timoleon to anſwer for his conduct before the 


- judges, and having aſſigned him a certain day for his appear. 


ance, demanded ſureties of him. The people expreſſed 


great indignation againſt ſuch a proceeding, and would have 


diſpenſed with ſo great a man's obſerving the uſual formali. 


ties; which he ſtrongly oppoſed, giving for his reaſon, that | 
all he had undertaken had no other principle, than that the | 

laws might have their due courſe. He was accuſed of mal. | 
verſation during his command of the army. Timoleon, with. | 
out giving himſelf the trouble to refute thoſe calumnies, only 


replied, * That he thanked the gods, who had heard his 
prayers, and that he at length ſaw the Syracuſans enjoy an 


entire liberty of faying every thing; a liberty abſolutely un. 


known to them under the r but which it was juſt to 
confine within due bounds.” 
That great man had given Syracuſe wit laws, had purged 


al Sicily of the tyrants which had ſo long infeſted it, had 
_ re-eſtabliſhed peace and ſecurity univerſally, and ſupplied 


the cities ruined by the war with the means of reinſtating 


_ themſelves. After ſuch glorious actions, which had acquired N 


him an unbounded credit, he quitted his authority to live in 
Vol. I. 


| DIONYSIUS 'THE YOUNGER. 
retirement. The Syracuſans had given him the beſt houſe _ 
in the city, in gratitude for his great fervices, and another 
very fine and agreeable one in the country, where he gene 
rally refided with his wife and children, whom he had ſent 
for from Corinth; for he did not return thither, and Syra- 
cuſe was become his country. He had the wiſdom, in reſign- 
ing every thing, to abſtract himſelf entirely alſo from envy, 
which never fails to attend exalted tations, and pays no re- 
ſpedct to merit, however great and ſubſtantial. He ſhunned 
the rock on which the greateſt men, through an inſatiate luſt 
ol honours and power, are often ſhipwrecked; that is, by 
_ engaging to the end of their lives in new cares and troubles, 
ol which age renders them incapable, and by chooſing rather 
to ſink under, than to lay down the weight of them“. | 
Tiimoleon, who knew all the value of + a noble and glo- 
rious leiſure, acted in a different manner. He paſſed the reſt 
of his life as a private perſon, enjoying the grateful ſatisfac- 
tion of ſeeing ſo many cities, and ſuch a numerous people 
indebted to him for their happineſs and tranquillity. But he 
vas always reſpected and conſulted as the common oracle of 
Sicily. Neither treaty of peace, inſtitution of law, diviſion 
of land, nor regulation of government, ſeemed well done, if 
I Timoleon had not been conſulted, and put the laſt hand to it. 


His age was tried with a very ſenſible affliction, which he 


Tupported with aſtoniſhing patience; it was the loſs of ſight. 


That accident, far from leffening him in the conſideration 


and regard of the people, ſerved only to augment them. 
The Syracuſans did not content themſelves with paying him 
frequent viſits, they conducted all ſtrangers, both in town 
and country, to ſee their benefactor and deliverer. When 
they had any important affair to deliberate upon in the af- 
fembly of the people, they called him 1n to their aſſiſtance, 
who came thither in a chariot drawn by two horſes, which 
croffed the public place to the theatre; and in that manner 
he was introduced into the aſſembly amidſt the ſhouts and 
acclamations of joy of the whole people. After he had 
given his opinion, which was always religioully obſerved, 
his domeſtics reconducted him acroſs the theatre, follow ec 


* Maſunt defacere, quam deſinere. QuixrTIL. 
+ Otium cum dignitate. Cie. 
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of joy and clapping of hands. 


He had ſtill greater honours paid to bj afier his Joh 
Nothing was wanting, that could add to the magnificence 


_ = ,of:yhe proceſſion, which followed his bier, of which the 
tears that were ſhed, and the bleſſings uttered by every body 


in honour of his memory, were the nobleſt ornaments. 
Thoſe tears were neither the effect of cuſtom and the for. 
mality of mourning, nor exacted by public decree, but 


flowed from a native ſource, ſincere affection, lively grati. 


| tude, and inconſolable ſorrow. A law was alſo made, that 
_ annually for the future, upon the day of his death, the muſic 
and gymnaſtic games ſhould be celebrated with horſe-races 


in honour of him.” But what was ſtill more honourable for 


the memory of that great man, was the decree of the S7 | 


racuſan people; that whenever Sicily ſhould be engaged in 


a war with migners, my {ſhould fend to Corinth tor a ge- 


neral. 
I do not know, chat hiſtory has any thing more great and 


| accompliſhed than what it ſays of Timoleon. I ſpeak not }F 
only of his military exploits and the happy ſucceſs of all 
his undertakings. Plutarch obſerves a characteriſtic in them, 
which diſtinguiſhes Timoleon from all the great men of his 
times, and makes uſe, upon that occaſion, of a very remark- 
able compariſon. There is, ſays he, in painting and poetry, 
pieces which are excellent in themſelves, and which at the _ 


nrſt view may be known to be the works of a maſter; but 


ſome of them denote their having coſt abundance of pains 
and application; whereas in others an eaſy and native grace 


is ſeen, which adds exceedingly to their value, and amongſt 
the latter, he places the poems of Homer. There is ſome- 
thing of this fort occurs, when we compare the great actions 


of Epaminondas and Ageſilaus with thoſe of Timoleon. In 

the former, we find them executed with force and innumer- 
able difficulties; but in the latter, there is an eaſineſs and 
facility, which diſtinguiſh them as the work, not of fortune, 
| but of virtue, which fortune ſeems to have taken pleaſure 


in ſeconding. It is Plutarch who {till ſpeaks. 


But not to mention his military actions; what I admire 


moſt in Timoleon, is his warm and diſintereſted paſſion for 
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the public good, and his reſerving only for himſelf the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing others happy by his ſervices; his extreme re; 
moteneſs from ambition and haughtineſs; his honourable. 
retirement into the country; his modeſty, moderation, ang 
indifference for the honours paid him; and what is ſtill 
more uncommon, his averfion for all flattery, and even juſt 
praiſes. When * ſomebody extolled, in his preſence, his 
wiſdom, valour, and glory, in having expelled the tyrants, he 
made no anſwer, but that he thought himſelf obliged to ex, 
_ preſs his gratitude to the gods, who having decreed to reſtore 
peace and liberty to Sicily, had vouchſafed to make choice of : 
him in preference to all others for ſo honourable a miniſtra- 
tion: for he was fully perſuaded, that all human events are 
guided and diſpoſed by the ſecret decrees of divine provi- 
_ dence. What a treaſure, what a i happineſs for a Rate, is ſuch 
a miniſter! > Ro 
For the better e his value, we have only to 
compare the condition of Syracuſe under Timoleon, with its 
ſtate under the two Diony ſiuſes. It is the ſame city, inha- | 
bitants, and people: but how different is it under the diff 
rent governments we ſpeak of? The two tyrants had no / 
thoughts but of making themſelves feared, and of depreſſing 
their ſubjetts, to render them more paſſive. They were 
terrible in effect, as they deſired to be, but at the ſame time 
deteſted and abhorred, and had more to fear from their 
ſubjects, than their ſubjects from them. Timoleon, on the 
contrary, who looked upon himſelf as the father of the Sy— 
racuſan people, and who had no thoughts but of making | 
them happy, enjoyed the refined pleaſure of being beloved 
and revered as a parent by his children: and he was remem. 
bered amongſt them with bleſſings, becauſe they could not 
reflect upon the peace and felicity they enjoyed, without 
calling to mind at the ſame time the wile legiſlator, to whom 
they were indebted for thoſe ineſtimable ns, al 
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cum ſuas laudes audiret ee rung uam aliud dixit, quam kt in ca re maximas 
dis gratias agere et habere, quod, cum Siciliam recreare conflituiſſent, tum ſe potifimim 
ducem eſſe voluiſſent. Nihil enim rerum humanarum 2 ine deorum nunine agi Ran 
Cox. Nee, in Timol. c. iv. 
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CHAP. 1. 


5 Tons Book contains orindipatly the biltory of two very 

illuſtrious generals of the Thebans, Epaminondas and 

Pelopidas; the deaths of Agefilaus, king of Sparta, and of 
ay ans 15 of Perſia. 


$ier. 1 L State of Greece from the Treaty of Antalcides. The 
Lacedæmonians declare War againſt the City of Olynthus. 


ey ſeize by Fraud and V zolence * the Citadel of Thebes, | 
Olynthus furrenders, | 


"HE peace of Antalcides, of which mention has been A. M. 

| made in the third chapter of the ninth book, had FF. c. 
given the Grecian ſtates great matter of diſcontent and di- 387. 

viſion. In effect of that treaty; the Thebans had been 
obliged to abandon the cities of Bceotia, and to let them en- 
joy their liberty; and the Corinthians to withdraw their gar- 

riſon from Argos, which by that means became free and in- 
dependent. The Lacedæmonians, who were the authors and 
executors of this treaty, ſaw their power extremely aug- 

mented by it, and were induſtrious to make further addi- 
tions to it. They compelled the Mantinæans, againſt whom 
they pretended to have many cauſes of complaint in the laſt 
war, to demoliſh the walls of their city, and to inhabit four 


different places, as they had done before. 
* Zenoph. Hiſt, Græc. I. v. p. 550, 553. 
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> The two kings of Sparta, Ageſipolis and Ageſilaus, were | 

of quite different characters, and as oppoſite in their opi. 
nions upon the preſent ſtate of affairs. The firſt, who was 


naturally inclined to peace, and a ſtrift obſerver of juſtice, 


A. M. 
3621. 
Ant. J. c. 


38g. 


was for having Sparta, already much exclaimed againſt for 
the treaty of Antalcides, ſuffer the Grecian cities to enjoy 
their liberties, according to the tenor of that treaty, and not 
diſturb their tranquillity through an unjuſt deſire of extend. 


ing their dominions. The other, on the contrary, reſtleſs, 


active, and full of great views of ambition and conqueſt, 


; breathed nothing but war. 


At the ſame time, deputies arrived at Sparta from Acan. 
thus and Apollonia, two very conſiderable cities of Mace. 
donia, in reſpect to Olynthus a city of Thrace, inhabited by 


| Greeks, originally of Chalcis in Eubœa. Athens, after 


the victories of Salamin and Marathon, had conquered many | 
places on the fide of Thrace, and even in Thrace itſelf. 


| Thoſe cities threw off the yoke, as ſoon as Sparta, at the 


conclufion of the Peloponneſian war, had ruined the power 


of Athens. Olynthus was of this number. The deputies 
of Acanthus and Apollonia repreſented, in the general af. 


ſembly of the allies, that Qlynthus, ſituate in their neigh- : 


| bourhood, daily improved in ſtrength in an extraordinary 


manner; that it perpetually extended its dominions by new 
conqueſts; that it obliged all the cities round about to ſub- 


mit to it, and to enter into its meaſures; and was upon the 
point of concluding an alliance with the Athenians and 


Thebans. The affair being taken into conſideration, it was 
unanimouſly reſolved, that it was neceſſary to declare war 


againſt the Olynthians, It was agreed, that the allied cities 


ſhould furniſh ten thouſand troops, with liberty to ſuch as 
deſired it, to ſubſtitute money, at the rate of three oboli* 


a day for each foot ſoldier, and four times as much for the 


horſe. The Lacedæmonians, to loſe no time, made their 


troops march directly, under the command of Eudamidas, 
who prevailed with the Ephori, that Phæbidas, his brother, 


might have the leading of thoſe which were to follow, and 
to join him ſoon after. When he arrived in that part of 


» Diod. I. xv. p. 341. 2 Diod. I. xv. p. 5541 556. 
MT | Five- pence. | 
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Macedonia, which is alſo called Thrace, he garriſoned ſuch 


places as applied to him for that purpoſe, ſeized upon Po- 


tidea, a city in the alliance with the Olynthians, which ſur- 


rendered without making any defence, and began the war 


againſt Olynthus, though ſlowly, as it was neceſſary for a 


general to act before his troops were all aſſembled. 

f Phzbidas began his march ſoon after, and being arrived 
near Thebes, encamped without the walls, near the Gymna- 
ſium, or public place of exerciſe. Iſmenius and Leontides, 


both polemarchs, that is, generals of the army, and ſupreme 
magiſtrates of Thebes, were at the head of two different fac< 


tions. The firſt, who had engaged Pelopidas in his party, 
was no friend to the Lacedæmonians, nor they to him; be- 


_ cauſe he publicly declared for popular government and 
liberty. The other on the contrary favoured an oligarchy, 
and was ſupported by the Lacedæmonians with their whole 


intereſt. I am obliged to enter into this detail, becauſe the 


event I am going to relate, and which was a conſequence 
of it, occaſions the . war een the Thebans and 


Spartans. 

This being the ſtate of althiry's at Thebes, Lee ap- 
plicd to Phebidas, and propoſed to him to ſeize the citadel, 
called Cadmza, to expel the adherents of Iſmenius, and to 
give the Lacedæmonians poſſeſſion of it. He repreſented 
to him, that nothing could be more glorious for him, than 


to make himſelf maſter of Thebes, whilſt his brother was 


endeavouring to reduce Olynthus; that he would thereby 


facilitate the ſucceſs of, his brother's enterpriſe; and that 


the Thebans, who had prohibited their citizens by decree 
to bear arms againſt the Olynthians, would not fail, upon 


his making himſelf maſter of the citadel, to ſupply him 


with whatever number of horſe and foot he ſhould think 
proper, for the reinforcement of Eudamidas. 
Phæbidas, who had much ambition and little ONES 


and who had no other view than to ſignalize himſelf by ſome 


extraordinary action, without examining the conſequences, 
ſuffered himſelf to be eaſily perſuaded. Whilſt the The- 
bans, entirely ſecured under the treaty of peace lately con- 


f Xenoph. p. 556—z68. Plut, in Ageſil. K 608, 609. Id. in Pelop. p. 
290. Diod. 1. xv, p. 341» 348. | | 0 
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- cluded by the Grecian ſtates, celebrated the feaſts of Ces 


and expected nothing leſs than ſuch an act of hoſtility, 


Phæbidas, conducted by Leontides, took poſſeſſion of the ci. 


tadel. The ſenate was then fitting. Leontides went to 


them, and declared, that there was nothing to be feared from 


the Lacedemonians, who had entered the citadel ; that they 
were only the enemies of thoſe, who were for diſturbin 1 
the public tranquillity; that as for himſelf, by the power his 

_ office of polemarch gave him, of confining whoever caballed 


againſt the ſtate, he ſhould put Iſmenius into a place of ſe. 


curity, who factiouſly endeavoured to break the peace. He 


was ſeized accordingly, and carried to the citadel. The 
party of Iſmenius ſeeing their chief a priſoner, and appre. 
hending the utmoſt violence for themſelves, quitted the city 


with precipitation, and retired to Athens, to the number of 


four hundred and upwards. They were ſoon after baniſh- 


ed by a public decree. Pelopidas was of the number; but 
Epaminondas remained at Thebes unmoleſted; being diſre- 
garded as a man entirely devoted to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
who did not intermeddle in affairs of ſtate; and alſo from 
his poverty, which left no room to fear any thing from him. 


A new polemarch was nominated in the room of Iſmenius, 


and Leontides went to Lacedæmon. 


Te news of Phæbidas's enterpriſe, who at a time eof gene. 


ral peace had taken poſſeſſion of a citadel by force, upon 
which he had no claim or right, had occaſioned great mur. 
murings and complaints. Such eſpecially as oppoſed Age- 


ſilaus, who was ſuſpected of having ſhared in the ſcheme, 


demanded by whole orders Phæbidas had committed ſo 


ſtrange a breach of public faith. Ageſilaus, who well knew 


that thoſe warm reproaches were aimed at him, made no dif- 


ficulty of juſtifying Phæbidas, and declared openly and be. 


fore all the world, © That the action ought to be conſider- 


3 ed i in itſelf, in order to underſtand whether it was uſeful or 


not; that whatever was expedient for Sparta, he was not 
only permitted, but commanded to act upon his own autho- 
rity, and without waiting the orders of any body.“ Strange 
principles to be advanced by a perſon, who, upon other 
_ occaſions, had maintained, That juſtice was the ſupreme 


of virtues, and that without it, valour itſelf, and every other 
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| great quality, were uſeleſs and unavailing. It is the ſame 
man that made anſwer, when ſomebody in his preſence 
magnified the king of Perſia's grandeur; * He, whom you 


call the great king, in what is he greater than I, unleſs he 


be more juſt?” A truly noble and admirable maxim, 
Tur JUSTICE MUST BE THE RULE OF WHATEVER 
EXCELS AND IS GREAT! But a maxim that he had only 
in his mouth, and which all his actions contraditted; con- 
formable to the principle of the generality of politicians, 

who imagine, that a ſtateſman ought always to have juſtice 
in his mouth, but never loſe an occaſion of violating it for 
the advantage of his country. 

But let us now hear the 3 which the auguſt af. 
ſembly of Sparta, ſo renowned for the wiſdom of its coun- 
ſels and the equity of its decrees, is about to pronounce. 
The affair being maturely conſidered, the whole diſcuſſed 

at large, and the manner of it ſet in its full light, the aſ- 
ſembly reſolved, that Phæbidas ſhould be deprived of his 
command, and fined a hundred thouſand drachmas*; but 
that they ſhould continue to hold the citadel, and keep a 
good garriſon in it. What a ſtrange contradiction was this! 
ſays Polybius*; what diſregard of all juſtice and reaſon! to 
puniſh the criminal, and approve the crime; and not only 
to approve the crime tacitly, and without having any ſhare 
in it, but to ratify it by the public authority, and continue 
it in the name of the ſtate for the advantages ariſing from it! 
But this was not all; commiſſioners, appointed by all the 
cities in alliance with, Sparta, were diſpatched to the citadel 
of Thebes to try Iſmenius, upon whom they paſſed ſentence 
of death, which was immediately executed. Such flagrant 
injuſtice ſeldom remains unpuniſhed. To att in ſuch a 

manner, ſays Folybius again, is neither for one's country 8 
intereſt, nor one's own. 
i Teleutias, Ageſilaus' 8 brother. had "Io ſubſtituted in 
che place of Phæbidas, to command the reſt of the troops 
of the allies deſigned againſt Olynthus; ; Whither he marched 
with all expedition. The city was ſtrong, and furniſhed 
with every thing neceſſary to a good defence. Several ſal- 


r About 2020 pounds ſterling. | bk Lib. iv. p. 196. 
KXenoph. I. v. p. 559 565 Diod. 1, xv. p. 3423 343• 
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lies were made with great ſucceſs, in one of which Teleutis 
was killed. The next year king Ageſipolis had the com- 


mand of the army. The campaign paſſed in ſkirmiſhing; 


without any thing deciſive. Ageſipolis died ſoon after of _ 
a diſeaſe, and was ſucceeded by his brother Cleombrotus, — 1 


5 who reigned nine years. About that time began the bin 


I 


N. J. c. dredth Olympiad. Sparta made freſh efforts to terminate 
155 * the war with the Olynthians. Polibidas, their general, 
preſſed the ſiege with vigour. The place being i in want of 
proviſions was at laſt obliged to ſurrender, and was receivel 

by the nano into the UWNPET of their allies. 


$Sxcr, II. Sharts's Proſperity. Charafler of 4 two illuftri.. 
ous Thebans, Epaminondas and Pelopidas. The latter. 


forms the Deſign of reſtoring the Liberty of his Country. 


Conſpiracy againſt the Tyrants wiſely conducted, and 


happily executed, The Citadel i is retaken. 


their orders in every thing. The Athenians, abandoned by 
their allies, and reduced almoſt to their own ſtrength, were 


in no condition to make head againſt them. If any city, or 
people in their alliance, attempted to abſtract themſelves 


from their power, an immediate puniſhment reduced them 


to their former obedience, and terrified all others from fol- 
lowing their example. Thus, maſters by ſea and land, all 

trembled before them; and the moſt formidable princes, as 

the king of Perſia and the tyrant of Sicily, ſeemed to emu- 
late each other in courting their friendſhip and alliance. 


A proſperity, founded in injuſtice, can be of no long dura- 


tion. The greateſt blows that were given the Spartan power, 


came from the quarter where they had acted the higheſt in- 
juries, and {rom whence they did not ſeem to have any thing 
| Kenopb. p. 365. Diod. p. 334 


HE fortune of the Lacedæmonians never appeared 
= with greater ſplendor, nor their power more ſtrongly 

_ eſtabliſhed. an Greece was ſubjefted to them either by 
force or alliance. They were in poſſeſſion of Thebes, a 
moſt powerful city, and with that of all Bœotia. They 
had found means to humble Argos, and to hold it in depen- 
dance. Corinth was entirely at their devotion, and obeyed 
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to'fear,. that is to ſay, from Thebes. Two illuſtrious citi- 
zens of that ſtate will make a glorious appearance upon the 
theatre of Greece, and for chat reaſon deſerve our notice in 
this place. 


% . Theſe are Pelopidas a 3 bach. pear N 


ed from the nobleſt families of Thebes. Pelopidas, nur- 


tured in the greateſt affluence, and whilſt young, ſole heir of 
a very rich and flouriſhing family, employed his wealth from 
the firſt poſſeſſion of it in the relief of ſuch as had occaſion 


for it, and merited his favour; ſhowing in that wiſe uſe of 
his riches, that he was really their maſter, and not their 
flave.. For according to Ariſtotle's remark, repeated by 
Plutarch*, moſt men make either no uſe at all of their for- 
tunes, out of avarice, or abuſe them in bad or trifling ex- 
pences. As for Epaminondas, poverty was all his inherit. 
ance, in which his honour, and one might almoſt ſay, his joy 


and delight, conſiſted. He was born of poor parents, and 
_ conſequently familiarized from his infancy with poverty, 


which he made more grateful and eaſy to him by his taſte 
for philoſophy. Pelopidas, who ſupported a great number 
of citizens, never being able to-prevail on him to accept his 
offers, and to make uſe of his fortune, reſolved to ſhare in 


the poverty of his friend by making him his example, and 
became the model as well as admiration of the whole city, 
from the modeſty of his Arlt. and the frugality of his 


table. 


If Epaminondas w was poor as to the nada of fortune, thoſe 


of the head and heart made him a moſt ample amends. 


Modeſt, prudent, grave, happy in improving occaſions, poſ- 
ſeſſing in a ſupreme degree the ſcience of war, equally va- 


ant and wiſe, eaſy and complaiſant in the commerce of the 
world, ſuffering with incredible patience the people's, and 
even his friend's ill treatment, uniting with the ardour for 


military exerciſes, a wonderful taſte for ſtudy, and the ſci- 


ences, piquing himſelf eſpecially ſo much upon truth and 
lincerity, that he made a ſeruple of telling a lie even in jeſt, 


m Plut. in Pelop p. 279. o Cor. Nep. in Epam. c. iii. 
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or for diverſion. Adeo veritatis augen, ut ne joco quiden 
ment retur. | 


They were both equally inclined to virtue. But Pelo. 
n was beſt pleaſed with the exerciſes of the body, and 


Epaminondas with the cultivation of the mind. For which 


reaſon, they employed their leiſure, the one in the palæſtra | 


and the- chaſe, the- other 1 in coever en n the pen bt : 


ee is 1 
But what perſons of ſenſe a and zeigt muſt principally | 
ee! in them, and which is rarely found in their high rank, 


is the perfect union and friendſhip, that always ſubſiſted be. | 


tween them during the whole time they were employed 


together i in the adminiſtration of the public affairs, whether 


in war or peace. If we examine the government of Arifti- 


des and Themiſtocles, that of Cimon and Pericles, of Ni. 


cias and Alcibiades, we ſhall find them full of trouble, 


diſſenſion, and debate. The two friends we ſpeak of held 
the firſt offices in the ſtate; all great affairs paſſed through 


their hands; every thing was confided to their care and 


authority. In fuch delicate conjunQures, what occaſions - 


of pique and jealouſy generally ariſe? But neither differ- 


ence of ſentiment, diverſity of intereſt, nor the emotion of 


envy, ever altered their union and good underſtanding. The 
reaſon of which was their being founded upon an unalter- 


able principle, that is, upon virtue, which in all their actions, 


ſays Plutarch, occaſioned their having neither glory nor 
riches, fatal ſources of ſtrife and diviſion, in view, but ſole- 


ly the public good, and made them deſire not the advance- 


ment or honour of their own families, but to render their 


country more powerful and flouriſhing. Such are the two 


A. M. 
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illuſtrious men who are about to make their appearance, 
and to give a new face to the affairs of Greece, by the great 


— in which they have a principal ſhare. 


? Leontides, being apprized that the exiles had retired to 


bens where they had been well received by the people, 
and were in n great eſteem with all people ot worth and ho- 1 


. Plut. in Pelop. p. 279. 


| e Xenoph. hit. Gr. 1: v. p. 566368. Plut. in Pelop. p. 280—284. Id. 
de Socrat. gen. p. 586-—588, & 594—g98. Diod. 1. xv. p. 941-845 Cor. 


* in Pelop. c. i- iv. 
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pour, ſent thither certain unknown perſons to aſſaſſinate the 


moſt conſiderable of them. Only Androclides your +; 
all the reſt eſcaping the contrivances of Leontides. 


At the fame time, the Athenians received letters ü 
Sparta, to prohibit their receiving or affiſting the exiles,” and 
with orders to expel them their city, as they were declared 
common enemies by all the allies. The humanity and vir- 
tue peculiar and natural to the Athenians, made them reject 
ſo infamous a propoſal with horror. They were tranſported 
with the occaſion of expreſſing their gratitude to the The- 
dans for a previous obligation of the ſame nature. For the 
Thebans had contributed moſt to the re- eſtabliſiment of the 
popular government at Athens, having declared in their fa- 


vour by a public decree, contrary to the prohibition of 
Sparta; and it was from Thebes Thraſybulus ſet out to de- 


liver Athens from the tyranny of the Thirty. 
Pelopidas, though at that time very young, went to all 
de exiles one after another, of whom Melon was the moſt 
conſiderable. He repreſented to them, That it was un- 
worthy of honeſt men to content themſelves with having 
| ſaved their own lives, and to look with indifference upon 
their country, enſlaved and miſerable: that whatever good 
will the people of Athens might expreſs for them, it was 
nat fit that they ſhould ſuffer their fate to depend upon the 
decrees of a people, which their natural inconſtancy, and 
the malignity of orators, that turned them any way at will, 


might ſoon alter: that it was neceſſary to hazard every thing, 


after the example of Thraſybulus, and to ſet before them his 
intrepid valour and generous fortitude as a model: that 

as he ſet out from Thebes to ſuppreſs and deſtroy the tyrants 
of Athens, ſo that they might go from Athens to reſtore 


Thebes its ancient liberty.“ 


This diſcourſe made all the :mpreſion upon the ables 
that could be expected. They ſent privately to inform their 
friends at Thebes of their reſolution, who extremely ap- 
proved their deſign. Charon, one of the principal perſons - 


of the city, offered to receive the conſpirators into his 


houſe. Philidas found means to get himſelf made ſecre- 


tary to Archidas and Philip, who were then polemarchs, 


or ſupreme magiſtrates of the city. As for Epaminondas, 
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| Thebes, and that a ſmall number of the youngeſt of them = 
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he had for ſome timie diligently endeavoured to inſpire the 
younger Thebans, by his diſcourſe, with a paſſionate deſire 


to throw off the Spartan yoke. 4 He was ignorant of no- 


thing that had been projected, but he believed, that he ought 
not to have any ſhare in it, becauſe, as he ſaid, he could 
not reſolve to imbrue his hands in the blood of his coun- 

try, foreſeeing that his friends would not keep within the 
due bounds of the enterpriſe, however lawful in itſelf, and 


that the tyrants would not periſh alone; and convinced be- 


ſides; that a eitizen, who ſhould not appear to have taken 


either party, would have it in his proce to influence ow 


people with the better effect. 


The day for the execution of the projet helen Gxed, 1 5 
exiles thought proper; that Pherenicus, with all the conſpi- | 


rators, ſhould ſtop at Thriaſium, a little town not far from 


ſhould venture into the city; Twelve perſons of the beſt fa- 


| milies of Thebes, all united by a ſtrict and faithful friend. 


ſhip with each other, though competitors for glory and ho- 


tion. 


nour, offered themſelves fot this bold enterpriſe. Pelopi- 


das was of this number. After having embraced their com- 


panions, and diſpatched a meſſenger to Charon, to give him 
notice of their coming, they ſet out dreſſed in mean habits, 


carrying hounds with them, and poles in their hands, for 
pitching of nets; that ſuch as they met on the way might 


have no ſuſpicion of them, and take them only for hunters, 


that had wandered after their game. 


Their meſſenger being arrived at Thebes, and ing in- 


foratied Charon, that they were ſet out, the approach of dan- 
ger did not alter his ſentiments, and as he wanted neither 


courage nor honour, he prepares his bon lor their recep. 5 


One of the a; who was no bad man, lov 15 his 
country, and would have ſerved the exiles with all his pow- 


er, but had neither the reſolution nor conſtancy neceſſary for 
ſuch an enterpriſe, and could think of nothing but difficulties 
and obſtacles, that prefented themſelves in crowds to his 
imagination; much diſordered with the proſpett of danger, 
this perſon retired into his houſe without laying any things 


| 4 Plut. de gen. Socrat. p. 594. 
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and diſpatched one of his friends to Melon and Pelopidas, 


to deſire them to defer their enterpriſe, and return to Athens 
till a more favourable opportunity. Happily, that friend, 


not finding his horſe's bridle, and loſing a great deal of time 


in quarrelling with his wife, was prevented from going. 
Pelopidas and his companions, diſguiſed like peaſants, 


and having ſeparated from each other, entered the city at 
different gates towards the cloſe of day. It was then early 


in the winter, the north wind blew, and the ſnow. fell; which 
contributed to conceal them, every body keeping within 


doors upon account of the cold weather; beſides which, it 
gave them an opportunity of covering their faces. Some, 


who were in the ſecret, received and conducted them to 


Charon's houſe; where, of exiles and others, their n 


number amounted to forty-eight. +... 


Philidas, ſecretary to the * Bœotarchs, Who was in the 
plot, had ſome time before invited Archias and his compa- 
nions to ſupper, promiſing them an exquiſite repaſt, and the 
company of ſome of the fineſt women in the city. Fhe 
gueſts being met at the appointed time, they ſat down to ta- 


ble. They had been free with the glaſs, and were almoſt 


drunk, when it was whiſpered about, but not known where 
the report began, that the exiles were in the city.  Philidas, 
without ſhowing any concern, did his utmoſt to change the 


diſcourſe. Archias however ſent one of his officers to 
Charon, with orders to come to him immediately. It was 


now late, and Pelopidas and the conſpirators were preparing 


to ſet out, and had put on their armour and ſwords, when 


on a ſudden they heard a knocking at the door. Somebody 


went to it, and being told by the officer, that he was come 
from the magiſtrates with orders for Charon to attend them 
immediately, he ran to him half out of his wits to acquaint 


him with that terrible meſſage. They all concluded, that 


the conſpiracy was diſcovered, and believed themſelves loſt, 
before it would be poſhble to execute any thing worthy 
their cauſe and valour. However, they were all of opinion 


that Charon ſhould obey the order, and preſent himſelf with 


jo The magiſtrates and generals, who were ci with the eee 0 of 


Thebes, were called Beboterebs, that is to ſay, — or govenne 


| ors of Bceotia. 
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an air of * to the magiſtrates, as void of fear, and 


unconſcious of offence. 
Charon was a man of intrepid courage in dangers which 


| threatened: only himſelf; but at that time, terrified for his 
. friends, and apprehending alſo, that he ſhould be ſuſpected 
of ſome treachery, if ſo many brave citizens, whom he had 
received into his houſe, ſhould be deſtroyed, he went to his 
| wife's apartment, and fetched his only ſon, of fifteen years 


old at moſt, who in beauty and ſtrength excelled. all the 
youths of his age, and put him into the hands of Pelopidas, 


3 ſaying at the ſame time, If you diſcover that I have be- 
trayed you, and have been guilty of treachery upon this 


occaſion, revenge yourſelves on me in this my only ſon, 


whom, as dear as he is to me, I abandon to you, and let 
kun fall a victim without mercy to his father's perfidy.“ 


© Theſe expreſſions wounded them ta the heart; but what - 
gave them the-moſt ſenſible pain, was his imagining there 


was any one amongſt them ſo mean and ungrateful to form 
to himſelf the leaſt ſuſpicion in regard to him. They con- 
jured him unanimouſly, not to leave his ſon with them, but 
io put him into ſome place of ſafety ; that his friends and 


country might not want an avenger, if he ſhould be ſo fortu- 


nate as to eſcape the tyrants. * No,” replied the father, 


he ſhall ſtay with you, and ſhare your fate. If he muſt pe- 


riſh, what nobler end can he make, than with his father 
and beſt friends? For you, my ſon, exert yourſelf beyond 


your years, and ſhow a courage worthy of you and me. You 


ſee here the moſt excellent of the Thebans. Make under 


ſuch maſters: a noble eſſay of glory, and learn to fight; or if 
it muſt be ſo, to die, like them, for liberty. For the reſt, 1 
am not without hopes, for I believe, that the juſtice of our 
cauſe. will draw down the favour and protection of the gods 
upon us.“ He concluded with a prayer for them, and after 
embracing the conſpirators went out. 

He took pains on his way to recover himſelf, andi to com- 
poſe his looks and voice, that he might not appear under any 
concern. When he came to the door of the houſe where the 
feaſt was kept, Archias and Philidas came out to him, and 
 alked, the meaning of a report, that diſaffected people were 


arrived in the city, and were concealed in ſome houſe, 
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He ſeemed aſtoniſhed, and finding by their anſwers to his. 
queſtions, that they had no preciſe information of any thing, 
he aſſumed a bolder tone, and ſaid, It is very likely the re- 
port you ſpeak of is only a falſe alarm, intended to inter- 
rupt your mirth: however, as it ought not to be negletted, 
Pl go immediately and make the ſtricteſt enquiry poſſible 
into it.“ Philidas praiſed his prudence and zeal; and car- 


rying Archias back into the company, he plunged him 


again in the debauch, and continued the entertainment, by 
keeping the gueſis in perpetual CAR of che women. 


he had promiſed them. 
Charon, on his return home, IEP" his "FAIR all hs 
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pared, not to conquer or to ſave their lives, but to die glo- 


riouſly, and to fell themſelves as dear as they could. The 

ferenity and joy of his looks explained beforchand, that 
- they had nothing to fear. He repeated all that had paſſed; 
after which, they had no thoughts but of the inſtant execu- 
tion of a deſign, to which the leaſt _ n occaſion a 
thouſand obſtacles. 
In effect, at that very in last, happened a ese ſtorm, 


far more violent than the firſt, and which ſeemed as if it 


C uld not poſſibly fail of making the emterprife miſcarry., 


A courier from Athens arrived in great haſte with a packet, 


which contained a circumſtantial ac count of the whole con- 
 ſpiracy, as was afterwards diſcovered. The courier Was 


brought firſt to Archias, who was far gone in wine, and 


breathed nothing but pleaſure and the bottle. In giving him 
his diſpatches, he ſaid, + My lord, the perſon who writes 
you theſe letters, conjures you to read them immediately, 
being ſerious affairs.” Archias replied laughing, «+ Se- 

rious affairs to-morrow,” which words were afterwards uſed 


by the Greeks as a proverb; and taking the letters, he put 


them under + his e and ee . canveaiagen 


and debauch. 
The conſpirators were at that time in oh 1 5 


other ___ Archias, under the command of CEE: Theſe 
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+ The Greeks eat lying on beds. 
K's 


ed into two parties; the one with Pelopidas at their head. 
marched againſt Leontides, who was not at the feaſt; the 
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had put on women's habits over thetr armour, and crowned 
themſelves with pine and poplar wreaths, which entirely co- 
vered their faces. When they came to the door of the apart. 


ment, where the feaſt was kept, the gueſts made a great noiſe, | 
and ſet up loud ſhouts of joy. But they were told, that the 


women would not come in till the ſervants were all dif. 
miſſed, which was done immediately. They were ſent to 


neighbouring houſes, where there was no want of wine for 


their entertainment. The conſpirators, by this ſtratagem, | 
having made themſelves-maſters of the field of battle, enter- 
ed ſword in hand, and ſhowing themſelves in their true 
eolours, put all the gueſts to the ſword, and with them the 
magiſtrates, who. were full of wine, and in no condition to 


defend themſelves. Pelopidas met with more reſiſtance. 
Leontides, who was aſleep in bed, awaked with the noiſe 


that was made, and, riſing immediately, armed himſelf with 


his ſword, and laid ſome of the ons pres at his feet, but. 


was' at laſt killed himſelf. 


This grand affair being executed } in this manner wich 5 
much diſpatch and ſucceſs, couriers were immediately diſ- 
patched to Thriaſium. The doors of the priſons were broke 


open, and five hundred priſoners let out. The Thebans 
were called upon to reſume their liberty, and arms were 


given to all they met. The ſpoils affixed to the porticoes 


were taken down, and the armourers' and cutlers“ ſhops 
broke open for that purpoſe. Epaminondas and Gorgidas 


came in arms to. join them, with ſome old N of . 
eftimation, whom they got together. ; 


The whole city was in great terror and confuſion; the 


| houſes all illuminated with torches, and the ſtreets thronged 
with the multitude paſſing to and fro. The people, in a con- 
ſternation at what had happened, and for want of ſufficient . 


information, waited impatiently for the day to know their 
deſtiny. The Lacedzmonian captains were therefore 
thought guilty of a very great error in not falling upon them 


during their diſorder; for the garriſon conſiſted of fifteen 


hundred men, beſides three thouſand, who had taken refuge 
in the citadel. Alarmed hy the cries they heard, the illu- 
minations they ſaw in the houſes, and the tumult of the mul- 


_ titude running backwards and forwards, they lay til}, and 
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_ contented themſelves with guarding the citadel, after having 


ſent couriers to Sparta with the news of what had e 
and to demand an immediate reinforcement. 


The next day, at ſun- riſe, the exiles arrived with their arms, 
1 the people were ſummoned to aſſemble. Epaminon- 
das and Gorgidas conducted Pelopidas thither, ſurrounded 


with all the ſacrificers, carrying in their hands the ſacred 
bandages and fillets, and exhorting the citizens to aſſiſt their 
country, and to join with their gods. At this ſight, the 


whole aſſembly roſe up with loud acclamations and clapping 
of hands, and received the conſpirators as their benefactors 


and deliverers. The ſame day, nn re and . 


ron. were elected bœotarchs. 


Soon after the exiles, bel five thoufaud foot ang Give 


' kundyed horſe, ſent by the Athenians to Pelopidas, under the 
command of Demophoon. Thoſe troops, with others which 
Joined them from all the cities of Bœotia, compoſed an 
army of twelve thouſand foot, and as many horſe, and with- 
out loſs of time beſieged the citadel, that it 0 e be taken 


before relief could come from Sparta. 225 
The beſieged made a vigorous defence in apes of a 


| ſpeedy ſuccour, and ſeemed reſolved rather to die than ſur- 
render the place; at leaſt, the Lacedæmonians were of that 
opinion: but they were not the greateſt number of the gar- 


riſon. When proviſions began to fall ſhort, and famine to 


Preſs them, the reſt of the troops obliged the Spartans to ſur- 
render. The garriſon had their lives granted them, and were 
Permitted to retire whither they thought fit. They were 
ſcarce marched out, when the aid arrived. The. Lacede- 
monians found Cleombrotus at Megara, at the head of a 
powerful army, which, with a little more expedition, might 


have ſaved the citadel. But this was not the firſt time the 


natural ſlowneſs of the Lacedæmonians had occaſioned the 
miſcarriage of their enterpriſes. ' The three commanders, 
who had capitulated, were tried. Two of them were pu- 
nifhed with death, and the third had ſo great a fine laid upon 
him, that not being able to pay. it, be eee himſelf from 


Peloponneſus. 


Pelopidas had all the honour of this * exploit the mt 
- memorable that ever was executed by ſurpriſe and ſtratagem. _ 
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Plutarch, with reaſon, compares it to that of Thraſybulus. 


Both exiles, deſtitute in themſelves of all reſource, and re. 


duced to implore a foreign ſupport, formed the bold deſign 


of attacking a formidable power with a handful of men; and 


: overcoming all obſtacles to their enterpriſe ſolely by their 
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valour, had each of them the good fortune to deliver their 
country, and to change the face of its affairs entirely. For 
the Athenians were indebted to Thraſybulus for that ſudden 


and happy change, which freeing them from the oppreſſion 
they groaned under, not only reſtored their liberty, but with 


it their ancient ſplendor, and put them into a condition to 


humble, and make Sparta . tremble in their turn. We 
ſhall ſee, in like manner, that, the war which reduced the 
pride of Sparta, and deprived it of the empire by ſea and 
land, was the work of this ſingle night, in which Pelopidas, 
without taking either citadel or fortreſs, and entering only 
one of twelve into a private houſe, * unlooſed and broke the 
chains impoſed by the Lacedæmonians on all the other 


Hates of Greece, 8 it n ee ever to 


E e ſuch an effect. 


Ster. III. Solaris a. Tobedainbdia 6 a  Defie 
againſt the Piræeus without Succeſs. The Athenians declare 


* the Thebans. Skirmi) Mes between RY TONY ai the 
Lacedæmonians. wy 


* HE 8 after the 1 jury hwy es.” 
to have received by the enterpriſe of Pelopidas, did 


not continue quiet, but applied themſelves in earneſt to their 
revenge. Ageſilaus, rightly judging an expedition of that 
kind, - which the end was to ſupport tyrants, would not | 
reflect much honour upon him, left it to Cleombrotus, who 
had lately ſacceeded king Agefipolis; under pretence that 
his great age diſpenſed with his undertaking it. Cleombro- 
tus entered Bœotia with his army. The firſt campaign was 


not bs. phos 1 terminated in committing ſome ravages in 


= Xenoph. I. v. p. ben -v. Plut. in Agel. p: 60g, 610. Id. in Pelop, 


| P 284, 285. 
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che country; after which the king retired, and detaching 
part of his troops to Sphodrias, who commanded at — 
B returned to Sparta. ef 

The Athenians, who did not think Weed in a: int 
dition to make head againſt the Lacedzmonians, and were 
afraid of the conſequences, in which their league with the 


Thebans was likely to engage them, repented their having 


entered into it, and renounced it. Thoſe, who perſiſted 
to adhere to the Theban party, were ſome impriſoned, 
Tome put to death, others baniſhed, and the rich ſeverely 
fined. The Theban affairs ſeemed almoſt deſperate; not 


having any alliance to ſupport them. Pelopidas and Gor- 
gidas were then at the head of them, and were ſtudious of 


finding means to embroil the Athenians with the Lacedes 
mop ; and this was the ftratagem they contrived, 


© Sphodrias the Spartan had been left at Theſpiæ wich u 


body of troops to receive and protect ſuch of the Bœo- 


tians as ſhould revolt againſt Thebes. He had acquired 


Tome reputation amongſt the ſoldiery, and wanted neither 


courage nor ambition; but he was raſh, ſuperficial, full of 


himſelf, and conſequently apt to entertain vain hopes. 


Pelopidas and Gorgidas ſent privately a merchant of his 


on acquaintance to him, with the offer, as from himſelf, 


of a conſiderable ſum of money, and with inſinuations ſtill 


more agreeable to him than money, as they flattered his va- 
nity. * After having repreſented to him, that one of his me- 
rit and reputation ought to form ſome great enterpriſe to 


immortalize his name; he propoſed to him the ſeizing of 


the Pirzeus by ſurpriſe, when the Athenians had no expetta- 
tion of ſuch an attempt: he added, that nothing could be 


more grateful to the Lacedæmonians, than to ſee themſelves 
maſters of Athens; and that the Thebans, enraged at the 


Athenians, whom they conſidered as traitors 1 ceſeners, 
would lend them no aſſiſtance.“ 

Sphodrias, fond of acquiring a great name, and envying 
the glory of Phæbidas, who, in his ſenſe, had rendered him- 
ſelf renowned and illuſtrious by his unjuſt attempt upon 
Thebes, conceived it would be a much more ſhining and glo- 


rious exploit to ſeize the Piræeus of his own accord, and 


deprive the Athenians of their great power at ſea, by an un- 
1 
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n by land. He undertook the. ite there. 


fore with great joy; which was neither leſs unjuſt nor leſs 
horrid than that of Cadmea, but not executed with the ſame 
| boldneſs and ſucceſs. For having ſet out in the night from 


Theſpiz, with the view of ſurpriſing the Piræeus before 


light, the day-break overtook him in the plain of Thria. 


ſium, near Eleuſis, and, finding himſelf diſcovered, he re- 


turned ſhametully to Thelpin,: WR: ſome booty which he 
bad taken. | 


The Athenians immediately ſent mabaſſadors, arkth: their 


7 f eee to Sparta. Thoſe ambaſſadors found that the 


Lacedæmonians had not waited their arrival to accuſe Spho. 


urias, but had already cited him before the council to anſwer 


for his conduct. He was afraid to obey that ſummons, hav- 
ing juſt reaſon. to apprehend the iſſue of a trial, and the re- 


ſentment of his country. He had a ſon, who had contracted 


a ſtrict arid tender friendſhip with the ſon of Ageſilaus. The 


latter ſolicited: his father ſo earneſtly, or rather tormented 


him with ſuch extreme importunity and perſeverance, that 


be could not refuſe Sphodrias his protection, and got him 


_ tully abſolved. Ageſilaus. was little delicate, as we have ſeen 
already, in point of juſtice, when the ſervice of his friends 


was in queſtion. He was, beſides, of all mankind, the moſt _ 


tender and indulgent father to his children. Ita ropogind ; 


of him, that when they were little, he would play with them, 


and divert himſelf with riding upon a ſtick amongſt them; 
and that having been ſurpriſed by a friend in that action, he 
_ defired him not to tell aan 1 of it till he himſelf was a 


father. 
The unjuſt e binde paſſed; in: 8 of Sphodrias by | 


| the Spartans, exceedingly incenſed the Athenians, and de- 


termined them to renew. their alliance with Thebes im- 


mediately, and to aſſiſt them with all their power. They 


fitted out a fleet, and gave the command of it to Timotheus, 
ſon of the illuſtrious Conon, whoſe reputation he well ſuſ- 


tained by his own valour and exploits. It was he whom his 
enemies, in envy of the glory he had acquired by his great 


actions, painted ſleeping, with the goddeſs Fortune at his 


* Xenoph. 1. v. 2 554—559. Plut. in W p. 610, 611, Id. in Pelop. 
p 285—288. 
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feet, taking towns in nets for him*: but upon this occa- 
ſion he proved that he was not aſleep. After having ravag- 
ed the coaſt of Laconia, he attacked the iſle of Corcyras, 


which he took. He treated the inhabitants with great 
humanity; and made no alteration in their liberty or laws, 


which very much inclined the neighbouring cities in favour 
of Athens. The Spartans, on their ſide, made powerful pre- 


parations for the war, and were principally intent upon re- 


taking Corcyra. Its happy ſituation, between Sicily and 
Greece, rendered that iſland very important. They there- 


fore engaged Denen the ty rant in the expedition, and de- 


manded aid of him. In the mean time they diſpatched their 
fleet under Mnaſippus. The Athenians ſent ſixty ſail againſt 


them to the relief of Corcyra, under Timotheus at firſt; but 


ſoon after, upon his ſeeming to act too flowly, Iphicrates 


was ſubſtituted in his place. Mnaſippus having made him- 


ſelf odious to his troops by his haughtineſs, rigour, and 
avarice, was very ill obeyed by them, and loſt his life in an 


engagement. Iphicrates did not arrive till after his death, 
when he received advice; that the Syracuſan ſquadron of ten 


galleys approached, which he attacked ſo ſucceſsfully that 


not one of them eſcaped. He demanded, that the orator 


Calliſtratus, and Chabrias, one of the moſt renowned cap- 


tains of his time, ſhould be joined in commiſſion with him. 
Xenophon admires his wiſdom and greatneſs of ſoul upon 
that account, in being ſatisfied with appearing to have occa- 
ſion for counſel, and not ERR. to ſhare the glory os 


his victories with others. 
Ageſilaus had been prevailed upon to take upon kim che 


5 command of the troops againſt Thebes. He entered Bœotia, 


where he did abundance of damage to the Thebans, not 


without conſiderable loſs on his own fide. The two armies 
came every day to blows, and were perpetually engaged, 


though not in formal battle, yet in ſkirmiſhes which ſerved 
to inſtru the Thebans in the trade of war, and to inſpire 


them with valour, boldneſs, and experience. It is reported, 
that the Spartan Antalcides told Agelilaus very juſtly upon 
this head, when he was brought back from Bœotia much 


wounded, © My lord Ageſilaus, you have a fine reward for 
© Plut. in Syl. p. 454. v Corfu, 
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the leſſons you have given the Thebans in the art of wat, 
which, before you taught it them, they neither would nor 
could learn.“ It was to prevent this inconvenience, that 


Lycurgus, in one of the three laws which. ke calls Rhetre, 
forbad the Lac edemomians to make war often upon the ſamt 


enemy, leſt they ſhould make them too good folders, by 1 


obliging them to the frequent defence of themſelves. © - 


Several campaigns paſſed in this manner, without any 
thing deciſive on either ſide. It was prudent in the Theban 
generals not to hazard a battle hitherto, and to give their 


Joldiers time to inure and embolden themſelves. When the 
occaſjon was favourable, they let them looſe like generous 


| hounds, and after having given them a taſte of victory, by | 
way of reward, they called them off, contented with their 


courage and alacrity. The principal glory of their lucrels, 


and this wiſe conduct, was due to Pelopidas. 


The engagement at Tegyra, which was a kind of prelude | 


pon the battle of Leuctra, added much to his reputation. I 
Having failed in his enterpriſe againſt Orchomenos, which 


had joined the Lacedæmonians, at his return he found the 


enemy poſted to intercept him near Tegyra. As ſoon as tbe 


Thebans perceived them from the defiles, ſomebody ran in 
all haſte to Telopidas, and told him, We are fallen into 
the enemy's hands. — Ah! replied he, « why ſhould we 


not rather ſay, that they are fallen into ours! At the ſame 


time he ordered his cavalry, which. were his rear-guard, to 


advance to the front, that they might begin the fight. He 
was affured, that his foot, which were only three hundred 


men, and were called the ſacred battalion, would break 


' through the enemy, wherever they charged, though ſuperior 


in number, as they were by at leaſt two thirds. The affault 
began where'the generals of each party were poſted, and was 
very rude. The two generals of the Lacedæmonians, who 
had charged Pelopidas, were preſently killed; all that were 


with them being either ſlain or diſperſed. The reſt of the 


Lacedæmonian troops were ſo daunted, that they opened a 
paſſage for the Thebans, who might have marched on to ſave 


themſelves, if they had thought fit; but Pelopidas, diſdaining 
to make uſe of that opening for his retreat, advanced againſt 


thoſe who were ſtill drawn up in battle, and made ſo great 


1 e in my the Theban affairs. 
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a ſlaughter of them, that they were all diſmayed, and fled in 
diforder. The Thebans did not purſue them far, leſt they 
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ſhould be ſurpriſed. They contented themſelves with hav- 


ing broken them, and with making a glorious retreat, not 
inferior to a . becauſe through the ,: heh | 


and defeated. 


This little encounter, for it can be tes no more, was 


in a manner the ſource of the great actions and events we 
are about to treat of. It had never happened till then in 


any war, either againſt the Barbarians or Greeks, that the 


Lacedæmonians had been defeated with the ſuperiority of 


| number on their ſide, nor even with equal forces in battle 
array. For which reaſon they were inſupportably proud, 
and their reputation alone kept their enemies in awe, Who 
never durſt ſhow themſelves in the field before them, unleſs 


ſuperior in number. They now loſt that glory, and the 
Thebans in their turn became the terror and dread even of 


thoſe, who had rendered themſelves ſo ee for- 
midable. 


The enterpriſe of Artaxerxes Mnemon againſt Egypt, and 


the death of Evagoras, king of Cyprus, ſhould naturally 


come in here. But I ſhall defer thoſe articles, to avoid 61 M. 


ter; W. New Troubles in erer. The Lacedæmonians 


declare War againſt Thebes. They are defeated and put to : 


flight in the Battle of Leudtra. Epaminondas ravages 
Laconia, and marches to the Gates of Sparta. 


HILST the Perſians were engaged in the Egyptian A. M. 


var, great troubles aroſe in Greece. In that inter- 


wal the Thebans, having taken Platza*®* and afterwards 
Theſpiæ, entirely demoliſhed thoſe cities, and expelled the 
inhabitants; The Platzans retired to Athens with their 


wives and children, where they were received with the ut. 


moſt favour, and adopted into the number of the citizens. 
Artaxerxes, being informed of the ſtate of the Grecian 
affairs, ſent a new embaſſy thither to perſuade the ſeveral 


_ I Diod. 1. li. p. 361, 362. 2 Platza, a city of Bœotia. Theſpiz of Achaia. 
» Xenoph, Hiſt, . vi, p. 590— 59 · Dion. p. 365) 366, 


3627. 
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eities and republics at war to lay down their arms, and 
accommodate their differences upon the plan of the treaty of | 


Antalcides. By that peace, as has been obſerved in its 


place, it was concluded, that all the cities of Greece ſhould 
enjoy their liberty, and be governed by their on laws. In 
virtue of this article, the Lacedæmonians preſſed the The. 
dans to reſtore their liberty to all the cities of Bœotia, to 
rebuild Platæa and Theſpiæ, which they had demoliſhed, 


and to reſtore them with their dependances to their ancient 


inhabitants. The Thebans, on their ſide, inſiſted alſo, that 
the Lacedæmonians ſhould give liberty to all thoſe of Laco- 


nia; and that the city of Meſſene ſhould be reſtored to its 


aneient poſſeſſors. This was what equity required; but the 


Lacedæmonians, believing themſelves much ſuperior to the 


Thebans, were for impoſing a law upon eh which 
would not ſubmit to themſelves. 


All Greece, being weary of a war, which had ! laſted 


ſeveral campaigns, and had no other cauſe but the Spartan 
ambition and injuſtice, nor any end than the aggrandizing 
af that ſtate, was ſerioufly intent upon a general peace, and, 


with that view, had ſent deputies to Lacedæmon, to concert 


together the means of attaining ſo deſirable an effect. 
Amongſt thoſe deputies Epaminondas was of the firſt rank. 

He was at that time celebrated for his great erudition and 
profound knowledge in philoſophy; but he had not yet 


given any very diſtinguiſhed proots of his great capacity for 


the command of armies, and the adminiſtration of public 
affairs. Seeing that all the deputies, out of reſpe& for Age- 


ſilaus, who declared openly for the war, were afraid to con- 


tradi him, or to differ from his opinion in any thing, a 
very common effect of too imperious a power on one ſide, 
and too ſervile a ſubmiſſion on the other; he was the only 
one that ſpoke with a wiſe and noble boldneſs, as became a 


ſtateſman who had no other view but the public good. He 
made a ſpeech, not for the Thebans alone, but for Greece 


in general; in which he proved, that the war augmented 
only the power of Sparta, whilſt the reſt of Greece was re- 
duced, and ruined by it. He inſiſted principally upon the 
neceſſity of eſtabliſhing the peace in equality and juſtice, 


„Hut. in Agel. p. 641. wh 
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| becauſe no peace could be ſolid, and of long durations but 


that wherein all parties ſhould find an equal advantage. 
A difcourſe like this, founded evidently upon reaſon and 


juſtice, and pronounced with a grave and ſerious tone, never 
fails of making impreſſion. Ageſilaus plainly diſtinguiſned, 
from the attention and ſilence with which it was heard, that 
the deputies were extremely affected with it, and would not 


fail to act conformably to his opinion. To prevent that 
effect, he demanded of Epaminondas, , Whether he thought 


it juſt and reaſonable, that Bœotia ſhould be free and inde- 
pendent?“ that is to ſay, whether he agreed, that the cities 
of Bœotia ſhould depend no longer upon Thebes. Epami- 


nondas immediately aſked in his turn, with great vivacity. 


Whether he thought it juſt and reaſonable, that Laconia 
mould enjoy the ſame independence and liberty ? Upon 
which Ageſilaus, riſing from his ſeat in great rage, inſiſted 
upon his declaring plainly, + Whether he would conſent 


that Boeotia ſhould be free?” Epaminondas retorted his 


queſtion again, and aſked, « Whether, on his ſide, he would 
conſent that Laconia ſhould be free?” Ageſilaus, who 
wanted only a pretext for breaking with the Thebans, ſtruck 


them directly out of the treaty of alliance, which they were 


about to conclude. The reſt of the allies ſigned it, leſs out 
ol inclination, than not to offend the ee abs whoſe 
power they dreaded. | 555 

en eee of this treaty, all troops in the field were 


to be diſbanded. Cleombrotus, one of the kings of Sparta, 


was then at Phocis, at the head of the army. He wrote to 


the Ephori, to know the republic's reſolutions. Prothous, 
one of the principal ſenators, repreſented that there was no 


room for deliberations, for that Sparta, by the late agree- 
ment, has made the recal of the troops indiſpenſible. Age- 


ſilaus was of a different opinion. Angry with the Thebans, 
and particularly with Epaminondas, he was abſolutely bent 


on the war for an opportunity of revenge, and the preſent 


ſeemed moſt favourable, when all Greece was free and 
united, and only the Thebans excluded the treaty of peace. 
The advice of Prothous was therefore rejected by the whole 


© Nenoph, . vi. p. 599597 Diod. I. xv. p. 365 —371. Plut. in Ageſil. 


p. G11, G12, 1d. in Pelop. p. 488, ab. 
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council, „who treated him as an honeſt well-meaning dotard, 
that knew nothing of the matter; the Divinity, from thence., 1 


forth, as Xenophon obſerves, promoting their downfal, 


The Ephori wrote immediately to Cleombrotus to march, 


againſt the Thebans with his troops, and ſent orders at the 
ſame time to all their allies to aſſemble their forces, who were 
very averſe to this war, and did not join in it but with great 

reluctance, and out of fear of contradicting the Lacedzmo. 


nians, whom they did not yet dare to diſobey. Though no 


happy confequences could be expected from a war, viſibly 


undertaken contrary to all reaſon and juſtice, and from the 
ſole motive of reſentment and revenge; the Lacedæmonians, 
| however, from the ſuperiority of their numbers, aſſurd 
themſelves of ſucceſs, and imagined that the Thebans, 
abandoned by their allies, were in no condition to 3 
them. 


The Thebans + were much alarmed at firſt. They ow | 
themſelves alone, without allies or ſupport, whilſt all Greece 
looked upon them as utterly loſt; not knowing that in a 


ſingle man they had more than armies. This was Epami- 
nondas. He was appointed general, and had feveral cot. 


leagues, joined in commiſſion with him. He immediately 


raiſed all the troops he could, and began his march. His 
army did not amount to fix thouſand men, and the enemy 
| had above four times that number. As ſeveral bad omens 


were told him, to prevent his ſetting out, he replied only 


by a verſe of Homer's, of which the ſenſe is, „There is 


but one good omen, to fight for one's country.” However, 
to reaſſure the ſoldiers, by nature ſuperſtitious, and whom 


he obſerved to be diſcouraged, he inſtructed feveral perſons |} 


to come from different places, and report auguries and omens 


in his favour, which revived the ſpirit and hopes of the 


troops. 
Pelopidas was not chen in office, but canned the 


facred battalion. When he left his houſe to go to the army, | 


his wife, in taking her laſt adieu, conjured him with a flood 
of tears to take care of himſelf; That,“ ſaid he, © ſhould 
be recommended to young people; but for generals, they 


F Ereecyoy pen Def nynoale nÞ ye! wg $9675 29 d 6pA0v 40) Wy Ev» 
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bave no occaſion for ſuch advice; the care of others thould 


be recommended to them.” 
Epaminondas had wiſely taken care to 3 a enlag by 


which Cleombrotus might have ſhortened his march conſi- N 


derably. The latter, after having taken a large compaſs, 


arrived at Leutira, a ſmall town of Bœotia, between Platza 
and Theſpiæ. Both parties conſulted whether they ſhould 


give battle; which Cleombrotus reſolved by the advice of all 


bis officers, whorrepreſented to him, that if he declined fight= 


ing with ſuch a ſuperiority of troops, it would confirm the 


current report, that he ſecretly favoured the Thebans. The 


latter had an eſſential reaſon for haſtening a battle before the 


arrival of the troops, which the enemy daily expected. 
However, the ſix generals, who ſormed the council of war, 
differed in their ſentiments. The ſeventh, who. was Epami- 


nondas, came in very good time to join the three that were 


tor fighting, and his opinion carrying the queſtion, the bat 
tle was reſolved upon. This was in the ſecond your of the 
102d Olympiad. £ 
The two armies were very En in number. That of ? 
| the Lacedzmonians, as has been ſaid, conſiſted of twenty- 
four thouſand foot, and fixteen hundred horſe. The The- 
bans had only fix thouſand foot and four hundred horſe; but 
all of them choice troops, animated by their experience of 
the war, and determined to conquer or die. The Lacedæ- 
monian cavalry, compoſed of men picked up by chance 
Vithout valour, and ill diſciplined, was as much inferior to 
their enemies in courage, as ſuperior in number. The in- 
fantry could not be depended on, except the Lacedæmo- 
nians; the allies, as has been ſaid, having engaged in the 


war with reluctance, becauſe they did not approve the 


motive of it, and v were beſides difatisfied with the Lacedæ- 


monians. 


The ability of the ak. on either ſide ſupplied the. place ; 
of numerous armies, eſpecially of the Theban, who:was the 
moſt accompliſhed: captain of his times. He was ſupported 

by Pelopidas at the head of the acred attalian; compoſed 
of: three hundred Thebans, united in a ſtrict friendſhip and 


affection, and engaged under a particular oath: never to fly, 


but to defend each other to the laft drop: of their blood: 4 8 
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Upon the * of battle the two armies drew up on a plain. 
' Cleambrotus was upon the right, conſiſting of Lacedzmo. 
nians, on whom he confided moſt, and whoſe files were 


twelve deep. To take the advantage, which his ſuperiority 


of horſe gave him in an open country, he poſted them inthe 
front of his Lacedæmonians. Archidamus, Ageſilaus's ſon, 
was at the head of the allies, who formed the left wing. 
- Epaminondas, who reſolved to charge with his left, which 
commanded in perſon, ſtrengthened it with the choice of 


| his heavy-armed troops, whom he drew up fifty deep. The 
facred battalion. was upon his left, and cloſed the wing. 


The reſt of his infantry were poſted upon his right, in an 
oblique line, which, the farther it extended, was the more 


diſtant from the, enemy. By this uncommon diſpofition, 
his deſign was to cover his flank on the-right, to keep off his 
right wing as a kind of reſerved body, that he might not 
| hazard the event of the battle upon the weakeſt part of his 


army; and to begin the action with his left wing, where his 


| beſt troops were poſted, to turn the whole weight of the 


battle upon king Cleombrotus and the Spartans. He was 
aſſured, that if he could penetrate the Lacedæmonian pha- 


lanx, the reſt of the army would ſoon be put to the rout. 


As for his horſe, he diſpoſed them after the e 's exam- 

ple in the front of his left. 
The action began by the cavalry. As that of the Thebans 

were better mounted and braver troops than the Lacedz- 


monian horſe, the latter were not long before they were 


broke, and driven upon the infantry, which they put into 
ſome confuſion. Epaminondas following his horſe cloſe, 


marched ſwiftly up to Cleombrotus, and fell upon his pha- 


lanx with all the weight of his heavy battalion. The latter, 


to make a diverſion, detached a body of troops with orders 
to take Epaminondas in flank, and to ſurround him. Pelo- 


pidas, upon the ſight of that movement, advanced with in- 


_ credible. ſpeed and boldneſs at the head of the ſacred batta- 


lion, to prevent the enemy's deſign, and flanked Cleombrotus 
himſelf, who, by that ſudden and unexpected attack, was put 


into diſorder. The battle was very rude and obſtinate, and 


whilſt Cleombrotus could act, the victory continued in ſuſ- 


pence,. and declared for neither party. When he fell dead 
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with his wounds, the Thebans, to complete the victory, and 
the Lacedzmonians, to avoid the ſhame of abandoning the 


| body of their king, redoubled their efforts, and a great 
ſlaughter enſued on both ſides. The Spartans fought with 
ſo much fury about the body, that at length they gained their 
point, and carried it off. Animated by ſo glorious an ad- 


vantage, they prepared to return to the charge, which would 


perhaps have proved ſucceſsful, had the allies ſeconded their 
ardour. But the left wing ſeeing the Lacedæmonian pha- 
lanx had been broken, and believing all loſt, eſpecially when 
they heard that the king was dead, took to flight, and drew 


off the reſt of the army along with them. Epaminondas 
followed them vigorouſly, and killed a great number in the 


their dead. 


The Lacedzmonians had never received ſuch a blow. 
The moſt bloody defeats till then had ſcarce ever coſt theni 
more than four or five hundred of their citizens. They had 
been ſeen, however animated, or rather violently incenſed 
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purſuit. The Thebans remained maſters of the field of 5 
battle, erected a 84 and e the ey to vary 


againſt Athens, to ranſom, by a truce of thirty-eight years, 


eight hundred of their citizens, who had ſuffered themſelves 
do be ſhut up in the little iſland of Sphacteria. Here they 
loſt four thouſand men, of whom one thouſand were Lace. 


dæmonians, and four hundred Spartans “, out of ſeven hun- 


The city of Sparta bt at that time the gymnaſtic 


games, and was full of ſtrangers, whom curioſity had brought 
thither. When the couriers arrived from Leuttra with the 
terrible news of their defeat, the Ephori, though perfectly 


ſenſible of all the conſequences, and that the Spartan empire 


had received a mortal wound, would not permit the repre- 
ſentations of the theatre to be ſuſpended, nor any changes in 


the celebration of the feſtival. They ſent to every family 


the names of their relations, who were killed, and ſtayed in 


* Thoſe were properly called Spartans, who inhabited Sparta; the Lacedæ- 


monians were ſettled in the country. 


. IV. 


dred who were in the battle. The Thebans had only three 
hundred men killed, antong whom were few of their 
| citizens, 


iron OF 8 
we theatre to in that the dances and games were continued 


without interruption to the end. 


The next day in the morning the loſs of each family being 


r the fathers and relations of thoſe who had died in the 


battle, met in the public place, and faluted and embraced 


each other with great joy and ſerenity in their looks: whil 
the others kept themſelves cloſe in their houſes, or if neceſ. 
iy obliged them to go abroad, it was with a ſadneſs and 


dejection of aſpect, which ſenſibly exprefſed their profound 


anguiſh and affliction. That difference was ſtill more re. 


markable in the women. Grief, ſilence, tears, diſtinguiſhed 


thoſe who expected the return of their ſons but ſuch as had 
oft their ſons were ſeen hurrying to the temples to thank 
the gods, and congratulating each other upon their glory 
and good fortune. It cannot be denied, but ſuch ſentiments 
argue great courage and reſolution: but I would not have | 
them entirely extinguiſh natural tenderneſs, and ſhould 


bave been better pleaſed, bad chte deen leſs of * fexocity | in 
them. 
Spasta was under no foal diReulty to know how to aft 


in regard to thoſe who had fled from the battle. As they 


were. numerous, and of the moſt powerful families in the 
City, it was not ſafe to inflict upon them the puniſhments 


aſſigned by the laws, leſs their deſpair ſhould induce them 


to take ſome violent refolution fatal to the ſtate. For ſuch 
as fled were not only excluded from all offices and employ- 


ments, but it was a diſgrace to contract any alliance with 
them by marriage. Any body that met them in the ſtreets 


might buffet them, which they were obliged to fufſſer. They 
were beſides to wear dirty and ragged habits, full of patches 
of different colours. And, laſtly, they were to. ſhave halt 


their beands, and to let the other half grow. It was a great 
loſs to the Spartans to be deprived of fo many of their fol- 
_diery, at a time they had ſuch preſſing occaſion for them. 
Fo remove this difficulty, they choſe Ageſilaus legiſlator, 


with abſolute power to. make ſuch alterations in the laws as 


Mr. Rollin feems te ſpeak. here en Frangois, The fentiments of the Spar- 


tans have no exception, and are ſtrictly conſiſtent with trot greatneſs of ſoul. 
None but flaves will deny that the next glory and good fortune to defending 


their country againſt its enemies, when its ruin is at Rake, is to die in its de- 


Fence. Slaves have no country. That and themſelves are the 18888 
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he ſhould think fit. Ageſilaus, without adding, retrench- 
ing, or changing any thing, found means to ſave the fugi- 
tives, without prejudice to the ſtate. In a full aſſembly of 
the Lacedzmonians, he decreed, That for the preſent day 


the laws ſhould be ſufpended and of no effect; but ever after 
to remain in full force and authority.” By thoſe few words 


he preſerved the Spartan laws entire, and at the ſame time 
reſtored to the ſtate that great number of its members, in 


preventing their being for ever ae and r 
_ to the republic. 


After the battle of Leuctra, the two parties were incl 


: rrioully employed, the one in retrieving, and the other in | 
improving their victory. 


2 Ageſilaus, to revive the courage of his troops, marched 
them into Arcadia; but with a full reſolution, carefully to 


avoid a battle. He confined himſelf to attacking fome ſmall 
towns of the Mantinzans, which he took, and laid the coun- 
try waſte. This gave Sparta ſome joy, and they began to 
take courage from believing their cenie not Wenge 
| gw agg 

The Thebans, ſoon after their victory, ſent an account of- 
it to Athens, and to demand aid at the ſame time againſt the 


common enemy. The fenate was then fitting, which re- 


_ ceived the courier with great coldneſs, did not make him the 
ulual preſents, and diſmiſſed him without taking any notice 


of aid. The Athenians, alarmed at the conſiderable advan- 


tage which the Thebans had gained over the Lacedæmo- 


nians, could not diſſemble the umbrage and diffatisfaftion 


Which ſo ſudden and unexpected an increaſe of a neighbour- 
Ing power gave them, which might ſoon wender itſelf for- 


midable to all Greece. 
At Thebes, Epaminondas and Pelopidus had been elected 


| joint governors of Bœotia. Having aſſembled all the troops - 


of the Bœotians and their allies, whoſe number daily in- 


creaſed, they entered Peloponneſus, and made abundance of 


places and people revolt from the Lacedæmonians; Elis, 


Argos, Arcadia, and the greateſt part of Laconia irſelf. It : 
was then about the winter-ſolftice, and towards the end of 


* Xenoph. I. vi. p. 598. Diod. 1. xv. p. $75—378. 
7 Plut. in Ageſil. p. 613, 615. Id. in Pelop. p. 290. 
ä 
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che laſt month of the year, ſo that in a few days they were. 
to quit their offices; the firſt day of the next month being 
aſſigned by law, for their reſigning them to the perſons 


appointed to ſucceed them, upon pain of death, if they held 


them beyond that term. Their colleagues, apprehending the 


badneſs of the ſeaſon, and more, the dreadful conſequences 
of infringing that law, were for marching back the army im- 


mediately to Thebes. Pelopidas was the firſt, who, enter- 


ing into the opinion of Epaminondas, animated the citizens, 


and engaged them to take. the advantage of the enemy's 


alarm, and to purſue their enterpriſe, in neglect of a for. 


mality, from the obſervance of which they might juſtly be- 


lieve themſelves diſpenſed by the ſtate itſelf, as the ſervice 
of the ſtate, when founded in juſtice, is the Kaen law 
and rule of the people's obedience. 


They entered Laconia therefore at the head of an army of 


ſeventy thouſand good ſoldiers, of which the twelfth part 
were not Thebans. The great reputation of the two gene- 


cals was the cauſe that all the allies, even without order or 


public decree, obeyed them with reſpectful ſilence, and 
marched with entire confidence and courage under their bo 
command. It was ſix hundred years ſince the Dorians had 
eſtabliſhed themſelves at Lacedæmon, and in all that time 


they had never ſeen an enemy upon their lands; none daring 


till then to ſet foot in them, and much leſs to attack their 


city, though without walls. The Thebans and their allies, 
finding a country hitherto untouched by an enemy, ran 


through it with fire and ſword, deſtroying and plundering 


as far as the river Eurotas, without any oppolition what- 
ſoever. 

Parties had been poſted to defend tome important vaſes. 
Iſcholas, the Spartan, who commanded one of theſe detach- 


ments, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a peculiar manner. Find- 


ing it impoſſible, with his ſmall body of troops, to ſupport 


the enemy's attack, and thinking it below a Spartan to aban- 


don his poſt, he ſent back the young men, who were of age 
and condition to ſerve their country effectually, and kept 
none with him but ſuch as were advanced in years. With 
theſe devoting himſelf, after the example of Leonidas, to the 


public good, they ſold their lives r and alter . 


a D 
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defended themſelves a long time, and made great neten 


of their enemies, they all periſned to a man. 
Ageſilaus acted upon this occaſion with great A000 md 


wiſdom. He looked upon this irruption of the enemy as 
an impetuous torrent, which it was not only in vain, but 

dangerous to oppoſe, whoſe rapid courſe would be but of 
ſhort duration, and, after ſome ravages, ſubſide of itſelf. He 
contented himſelf with diſtributing his beſt troops into the 
middle, and all the moſt important parts of the city, ſtrongly 


ſecuring all the poſts. He was determined not to quit the 


town, nor to hazard a battle, and perſiſted in that reſolution, 
_ without regard to all the raillery, inſults, and menaces of the 
Thebans, who defied him by name, and called upon him to 


come out and defend his country, who had alone been the 
cauſe of all its ſufferings, in kindling the war. 


But far greater afflictions to Ageſilaus were the commo. 
ook and diſorders excited within the city, the murmurs and 
complaints of the old men, in the higheſt affliction and 
deſpair, from being witneſſes of what they ſaw, as well as of 
the women, who feemed quite diſtracted with hearing the 
threatening cries of the enemy, and ſeeing the neighbouring 
country all on fire, whilſt the flames and ſmoke, which drove 
almoſt upon them, ſeemed to denounce a like misfortune to 
_ themſelves. Whatever courage Ageſilaus might expreſs in 
his outward behaviour, he could not fail of being ſenſibly 
affeted with ſo mournful an object, to which was added, the 


grief of loſing his reputation; who, having found the city in 


the moſt flouriſhing and potent condition, when he came to 
the government, now ſaw it fallen to ſuch a degree, and all 
its ancient glory loſt under him! He was, beſides, ſecretly 
mortified at ſo mournful a contradiction of a boaſt he had 
often made, That no woman of Sparta had ever ſeen the Js 
| Wy an enemy's camp. | 
Whilſt he was giving diGorent orders in the city, be; was 
informed, that a certain number of mutineers had ſeized an 
important poſt, with a reſolution to defend themſelves in it. 


Ageſilaus ran immediately thither, and as if he had been 
entirely unacquainted with their bad deſign, he ſaid to them, 
« Comrades, it is not there I ſent you.“ At the ſame time 
he — to different poſts, to divide — to which they 
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went, believing their enterpriſe had not been diſcovered; 


This order, which he gave without emotion, argues a great 
preſence of mind in Ageſilaus, and ſhows, that in times of 
trouble it is not proper to ſee too much, that the culpable 
may not want time to reflect and repent. He thought it 
more adviſable to ſuppoſe that ſmall troop innocent, than to 
une them to a declared revolt by a too rigorous enquiry. 
The Eurotas was at that time very much ſwoln by the 
melting of the ſnows, and the Thebans found more difficulty 
in paſſing it than they expected, as well from the extreme 
coldneſs of the water, as its rapidity. As Epaminondas 
paſſed at the head of his infantry, ſome of the Spartans 
ſhowed him to Ageſilaus; who after having attentively con- 
ſidered and followed =_ with his eyes a long time, ſaid 


only, * Wonderful man! in admiration of the valour that 


could undertake ſuch great things. Epaminondas would 
have been glad to have given battle in Sparta, and to have 
_ erefted a trophy in the midſt of it. He did not however 
think proper to attempt the forcing of the city, and not be. 
ing able to induce Ageſilaus to quit it, choſe to retire. It 


would have been difficult for Sparta, without aid, and un- 
| fortified, to have defended itſelf long againſt a victorious 


army. But the wiſe captain, who commanded it, appre- 
| hended, that he ſhould draw upon his hands the whole force 
of Peloponneſus, and ftill more, that he ſhould excite the 
jealouſy of the Greeks, who would never have pardoned his 
deſtroying ſo potent a republic, and pulling out, as Leptinus 
ſays, one af the eyes of Greece, as a proof of his ſkills.” He 
confined himſelf therefore to the glory of having humbled 
the proud, whoſe laconic language added new haughtineſs 
to their commands, and of having reduced them to the ne- 
ceſſity, as he boaſted himſelf, of enlarging their ſtyle, and 
lengthening their t monoſyllables. At his return he again 
ne the country. 


e Ariſt. Rhet. L wi. c. 10. 


1 Qs T& Fer Texypovog aH gur. The Greek expreſſion is not eaſy to be 
tranflated. It ſigniſies, O the actor of great deeds ! | 

7 The Lacedæmonians ſometimes anſwered the moſt important diſpatches 
by a ſingle monoſyllable. Philip having wrote to them, / I enter your country, 
1 ſhall put all to fire and ſword; they replied, fr to ſignify they ſhould take all 
poſſible care to put it out of his powers | 


 PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
»In this expedition the Thebans reinſtated Arcadia into 
one body, and took Meſſenia from the Spartans, who had 


been in poſſeſſion of it very long, after having expelled all 
its inhabitants. It was a country equal in extent to [ aconia, . 


and as fertile as the beſt in Greece. Its ancient inhabitants; 
who were diſperſed in different regions of Greece, Italy, and 


Sicily, on the firſt notice given them. returned with incre- 


dible joy; animated by the love of their country, natural to 
all men, and almoſt as much as by their hatred of the Spar- 
tans, which the length of time only had increaſed. They 


built themſelves a city, which, from the ancient name, was 
called Meſſene. Amongſt the bad events of this war, none 


gave the Lacedæmonians more ſenſible diſpleaſure, or rather 


more lively grief; becauſe from immemorial time an irre- 
concileable enmity had ſubſiſted between Sparta and Meſ- 
ſene, which ſeemed incapable of being extinguiſhed but by. - 


the final ruin of the ene or the other. 


i Polybius reflects upon an ancient error in che condut of | 
the Meſſenians with regard to Sparta, which was the cauſe of 
all their misfortunes. This was their too great ſolicitude 

for the preſent tranquillity, and through an exceſſive love of 


peace, their neglecting the means of making it ſure and laſt- 
ing. Two of the moſt powerful ſtates of Greece were their 


neighbours, the Arcadians and Lacedæmonians. The latter. 


from their firſt ſettlement in the country, had declared open 


war againſt them: the others, on the contrary, always joined 


with them, and entered into all their intereſts. But the Meſ- 


ſenians had neither the courage to oppoſe their violent and 
irreconcileable enemies with valour and conſtancy, nor the 


prudence to treat with due regard their faithful and affection- 
ate allies. When the two ſtates were either at war with each 
other, or carried their arms elſewhere, the Meſſenians, little 


provident for the future, and regarding only their preſent 
repoſe, made it a rule with them never to engage in the 


quarrel on either ſide, and to obſerve an exact neutrality. 


On ſuch conjundtures they congratulated themſelves upon 
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their wiſdom and ſucceſs in preſerving their tranquillity, | 


b Pauſ. I. iv. p. 267, 268. i Polyb, I. iv. p. 299, 30. 
The Meſſenians had been driven out 5 their e two hundred and 
ebe years. | 
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whilſt their neighbours all around them were involved in 
trouble and confuſion. - But this tranquillity was of no long 


duration. The Lacedzmonians, having ſubdued their ene. 
mies, fell upon them with all their forces; and finding them 


unſupported by allies, and incapable. of defending them. 
ſelves, they reduced them to ſubmit, either to the yoke of a 
rigid ſlavery, or to. baniſh themſelves from their country. 


And this was ſeveral times their caſe. They ought to have 


reflected, ſays Polybius *, that as there is nothing more de. 
ſirable or advantageous than peace, when founded in juſtice 


and honour; ſo there 1s nothing more ſhameful, and at the - 
ſame time more pernicious, when attained by bad meaſures, 


and. ele at * n of Ubemy. 


ber v. The two. Theban Gee of thei + Bat; are 
accuſed, and abſolved. Sparta implores Aid of the Athe- 
nians. The Greeks ſend Ambaſſadors to Artaxerxes. Cres 
dit * Felopidas at we Court of Feria. 


IT might be 1 that the two Theban captains, on 
their return to their country after ſuch memorable 
actions, ſhould have been received with the general applauſe, 


and all the honours that could be conferred upon them. 
Inſtead of which, they were both ſummoned to anſwer as 
criminals againſt the ſtate; in having, contrary to the law, 


whereby they were obliged to reſign their command to new | 


officers, retained it four months beyond the appointed term; 


during which they had executed in Meſſenia, Arcadia, and 


Laconia, all thoſe great things we have related. 
A behaviour of this kind is ſurpriſing, and the relation of 


| it cannot be read without a ſecret indignation: but ſuch a 


conduct had a very plauſible foundation. The zealous 
aſſertors of a liberty lately regained, were apprehenſive that 
the example might prove very pernicious, in authorizing 
ſome future magiſtrate to maintain himſelf in command be- 
yond the eſtabliſhed term, and in conſequence to turn his 
arms againſt his country. It is not to be doubted, but the 

Romans would have acted in the ſame manner; and if they 
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were ſo ſevere, to put an officer to death, thaugh viftorious, 
for giving battle without his general's orders, how would 


they have behaved to a general, who ſhould have continued 
four months in the ſupreme — contrary to the laws, 


and upon his own authority? 


Pelopidas was the firſt cited before ee He 
defended himſelf with leſs force and greatneſs of mind than 
was expected from a man of his character, by nature warm 
and fiery. That valour, haughty and intrepid in fight, for- 
ſook him before the judges. His air and diſcourſe, which 
had ſomething timid and creeping in it, denoted a man who 
was afraid of death, and did not in the leaſt incline the judges 


in his favour, who acquitted him not. without difficulty. 5 
Epaminondas appeared, and ſpoke with a quite different air 
and tone. He ſeemed, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 


to charge danger in front without emotion. Inſtead. of 


_ juſtifying himſelf, he made a panegyric upon his actions, and 


repeated, in a lofty ſtyle, in what manner he had ravaged 
Laconia, re-eſtabliſhed Meſſenia, and reunited Arcadia in 


one body. He concluded with ſaying, that he ſhould die 


with pleaſure; if the Thebans would renounce the ſole glory 
ol thoſe actions to him, and declare that he had done them 
by his own authority, and without their participation, All 
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the voices were in his favour; and he returned from his 


trial, as he uſed to return from battle, with glory and uni- 


verſal applauſe. Such dignity has true valour, that it in a 


manner ſeizes the admiration of mankind by force. 


He was by nature deſigned for great actions, and every 


thine he did had an air of grandeur in it. His enemies, 


jealous of his glory, and with deſign to affront him, got him 
elected Telearch; an office very unworthy of a perſon of. 


his merit. He however thought it no diſhonour to him, 
and ſaid, that he would demonſtrate, that * the office did not 


only ſhow the man, but the man the office. He accordingly 
raiſed that employment to very great dignity, which before 


conſiſted in only taking care that the ſtreets were kept clean, 
the dirt carried away, and the drains and common ſewers 1 in 
good order. 


* Flut. de ſui laude. p. 540. 1 Plut. de præcept. reip. ger. p. 811. 
or Javey gx u Brexvu0iyy ανν aN e. 
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The Lacedæmonians, having every thing to fear from 
an enemy, whom the late ſucceſſes had rendered ſtill more 
haughty and enterpriſing than ever, and ſeeing themſelves 


_ expoled every moment to a new irruption, had recourſe to 
the Athenians, and ſent deputies to them to implore their 
aid. The perſon who ſpoke, began with deſcribing in the 


moſt pathetic terms the deplorable condition, and extreme 
danger to which Sparta was reduced. He enlarged upon the 
inſolent haughtineſs of the Thebans, and their ambitious 


views, which tended to nothing leſs than the empire of all 
Greece. He inſinuated what Athens in particular had to 


fear, if they were ſuffered to extend their power by the in- 


creaſe of allies, who every day went over to their party, and 


augmented their forces. He called to mind the happy times 
in which the {tri union betwixt Athens and Sparta had pre. 
ſerved Greece to the equal glory of both ſtates; and con- 


cCluded with ſaying, how great an addition it would be to the 


Athenian name, to aid a city, its- ancient friend and ally, 


| which more than once had generouſly A ſelf oe 


the common intereſt and ſafety. 
The Athenians could not deny all that the de puty advanced 


in his diſcourſe, but at the ſame time they had not forgot the 
bad treatment which they had ſuffered from the Spartans on 


more than one occaſion, and eſpecially after the defeat of 
Sicily. However, their compaſſion of the preſent misfor- 


tunes of Sparta carried it againſt the ſenſe of the former in- 
juries, and determined them to aſſiſt the Lacedæmonians 


with all their forces. »Some time after, the deputies of 

ſeveral ſtates being aſſembled at Athens, a league and con- 
federacy was concluded againſt the Thebans, conformably 
to the late treaty of Antalcides, and the intention of the 


king of Perſia, who bomtrutly! made ne tos its exe- 


eution. 
»A light ah gained by the Spenans over their ene- 


mies, raiſed them from the dejection of ſpirit in which they | 
had hitherto remained, as it generally happens, when in 4 


mortal diſtemper, the leaſt glimpſe of a recovery enlivens 


hope, and recals joy. Archidamus, ſon of Ageſilaus, having | 


= Xcnoph.-1., vi. p. 6og—61g. a Ibid, I. vii, p. 613-616. 
*Plut, in Ageſil, p. 614, 615. Xenoph. I. vii. p.. 619, 620. 
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received aid from Dionyſius the Younger, tyrant of Sicily, 
put himſelf at the head of his troops, and defeated the Ar- 
cadians 1n a battle, called te battle without tears?, becauſe 
he did not loſe a man, and killed a great number of the 
enemy. The Spartans before had been ſo much accuſtomed 
to conquer, that they became inſenſible to the pleaſure of 
victory: but when the news of this battle arrived, and they 
ſaw Archidamus return victorious, they could not contain 
their joy, nor keep within the city. His father was the firſt 
that went out to meet. him, weeping with joy and tender- 
neſs. He was followed by the great officers and magiſtrates. 
The crowd of old men and women came down as far as the 
river, lifting up their hands to heaven, and returning thanks 
to the gods, as if this action had obliterated the ſhame of 
Sparta, and they began to ſee thoſe happy days again, in 
which the Spartan glory and reputation had rifen ſo high. 
_ +. *Philiſcus, who had been ſent by the king of Perſia to 
reconcile the Grecian ſtates, was arrived at Delphos, whither 


-- be ſummoned their deputies to repair. The god was not 


at all conſulted in the affair diſcuſſed in that aſſembly. 
The Spartans demanded, that Meſſene and its inhabitants 
ſnould return to their obedience to them. Upon the The- 
bans refuſal to comply with that demand, the aſſembly broke 
up, and Philiſcus retired, after having left conſiderable ſums 
of money with the Lacedæmonians, for levying troops and 
carrying on the war. Sparta, reduced and humbled by its 
loſſes, was no longer the object of the Perſians! fear or je- 
louſy; but Thebes, victorious and triumphant, gave them 
juſt cauſe of inquietude. IP 
o form a league againſt Thebes with greater certainty, 
| the allies had ſent deputies to the great king. The Thebans 
on their ſide deputed Pelopidas; an extremely wile choice, 
from the great reputation of the ambaſſador, which is no in- 
different circumſtance in reſpett to the ſucceſs of a negoci- 
ation, The battle of Leuctra had ſpread his fame into the 
remoteſt provinces of Aſia. When he arrived at the court, 
and appeared amongf the princes and nobility, they cried 
out in admiration of him, This is he who deprived the | 


y Diod. 1. xv. p. 38g. q Xenoph. p. 619, Diod. p. 381. 
r Xenoph, I. vii. p. 620-622. Plut, in Pelop. p. 294. 
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Lacedæmonians of their empire by ſea and land, and reduc. 
ed Sparta to confine itſelf between the Eurotas and Tay. 


getus, that not long ſince, under its king Ageſilaus, threa. © 


tened no leſs than to invade us in Suſa and Ecbatana. 

Artaxerxes, extremely pleaſed with his arrival, paid him 
extraordinary honours, and piqued himſelf upon extolling 

him highly before the lords of his court; in eſteem, indeed, 
of his great merit, but much more out of vanity and ſelf. 
love, and to inſinuate to his ſubjects, that the greateſt and 
moſt illuſtrious perſons made their court to him, and paid 
homage to his power and good fortune. But after having 

admitted him to audience, and heard his diſcourſe, in his 
he opinion more nervous than that of the Athenian ambaſſadors, 
and more {imple than that of the Lacedæmonians, which was 
| ſaying a great deal, he eſteemed him more than ever; and 
as it is * common with kings, who are but little accuſtomed 


to conſtraint, he did not diſſemble his extreme regard for |} 
him, and his erung of n to all the: reſt of the Groeiaii = 


| deputies. 

Pelopidas, as an abba: nene bad apprized ths king 
hid important it was to the intereſt of his crown to protect 
an infant power, which had never borne arms againſt the 
Perſians, and which, in forming a kind of balance between 
Sparta and Athens, might be able to make a uſeful diverſion 
againſt thoſe republics, the perpetual and irreconcileable 
enemies of Perſia, that had lately coſt it ſo many loſſes and 
inquietudes. Timagoras, the Athenian, was the. beſt re- 
ceived after him; becauſe being paſſionately deſirous of 
humbling Sparta, and, at the ſame time, of pleaſing the king, 
he did not appear averſe to the views of Pelopidas. 

The king having preſſed Pelopidas to explain what fa- 
vours he had to aſk of him, he demanded, «+ That Meſſene 
ſhould continue free and exempt from the yoke of Sparta; 
that the Athenian galleys, which were ſailed to infeſt the 
coaſt of Bœotia, ſhould be recalled, or that war ſhould be 
declared againſt Athens; that thoſe who would not come 
into the league, or march againſt ſuch as ſhould oppoſe it, 
| ſhould be attacked firſt.” All which was decreed, and the 

PLeaus declared friends and allies of the king. Leon, 
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Timagoras's colleague, ſaid, loud enough to be heard by 
Artaxerxes, Athens has nothing now to do but to find 
ſome other ally.” | 
Pelopidas, having obtained all be deſired, leſt the court, 
without accepting any more of the king's many preſents, 
than what was neceſſary to carry home as a token of his 
favour and good will; and this aggravated the complaints 
which were made againſt the other Grecian ambaſſadors, 
who were not ſo reſerved and delicate in point of intereſt. 
One of thoſe from the Arcadians ſaid, on his return home, 
that he had ſeen many ſlaves at the king's court, but no men. 
He added, that all his magnificence was no more than vain 
oſtentation, and that the ſo-much-boaſted *Plantain of gold, 
which was valued at ſo high a price, 12 not ſhade —_— : 
| under it for a graſshopper. : 
Ok all the deputies, Timagoras had: n the moſt 
preſents. He did not only accept of gold and ſilver, but of a 
magnificent bed, and ſlaves to make it, the Greeks not ſeem- 
ing to him expert enough in that office: which ſhows that 
ſloth and luxury were little in faſhion at Athens. He re- 
ceived alſo twenty-four cows, with ſlaves to take care of 
them; as having occaſion to drink milk for ſome indiſpoſi- 
tion. Laſtly, at his departure, he was carried in a chair to the 
ſea - ſide, at the king's expence, who gave four talents F for 
that ſervice. His colleague Leon, on their arrival . at 
Athens, accuſed him of not having communicated any thing 
to him, and of having joined with Pelopidas in every thing. 
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Ae was brought to a trial 1 in nenen, and condemned - 
to ſuffer death. 

| It does not appear that the acceptance of preſents incenſed 
Y the Athenians moſt againſt Timagoras. For Epicrates, a 
> | imple porter, who had been at the Perſian court, and had 
Falco received preſents, having ſaid in a full aſſembly, that 
ebe vas of opinion a decree ought to paſs, by which, inſtead 
e | of the nine archons annually elected, nine ambaſſadors. 
e mould be choſen out of the pooreſt of the people, to be ſent 
,, to the king, in order to their being enriched by the voyage ; 
e 


elt was a tree of gold, of exquiſite workmanſhip and great value, way 
People wem to ſee out of curioſity. | 


1 Four thouſand crowns, 
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the aſſembly only laughed, and made a jeſt of it. But what 
offended them more was, the Thebans having obtained all 

they demanded. In which, ſays Plutarch, they did not duly 

confider the great reputation of Pelopidas, nor comprehend 

how much ſtronger and more. efficacious that was in per. 

ſuading, than all the harangues and rhetorical flouriſhes of 

the other ambaſſadors; eſpecially with a prince, accuſtomed | 

to careſs, and comply with, the ſtrongeſt, as the Thebans 

undoubtedly were at that time; and who, beſides, was not 

ſorry to humble Sparta and Athens, the ancient and mortal 
enemies of his throne. 

The efteem and regard of the Thebans fos Pelopldan wei 

not a little augmented by the good ſucceſs of this embaſſy, } 

which had procured the freedom of Greece, and the re. | 

| eſtabliſhment of Meſſene; and he was extremely SR 

2 for his condua at his return. = 

But Theffalia was the theatre where the Wet of Pelo. 1 
pidas made the greateſt figure, in the expedition of the The. | 
bans againſt Alexander, tyrant of Pheræ. I fhall relate it 
entire, and unite in one point of view all which relates to 
that great event, without any other interruption than the 


journey of Pelopidas into ar een to e the ti trou- 
ow of n! court. * 5 | 


Srer: VI. Prlopidas 1 2 A Alexander Tyrant o | 
' Phere, and reduces him to Reaſon. He goes to Macedonia, 
to appeaſe the Troubles of that Court, and brings Philth to 
Thebes as a Hoflage. He returns into Theſſaly, is ſeizedby | 
Treachery, and made a Priſoner. Epaminondas delivers 
him, Pelopidas gains a Victory againſt the Tyrant, and 
is hilled in the Battle. Extraordinary Honours paid to lus 
| Oy Tragic cal End of Alexander, | 


- "HE reduced condivion of Sparta and Athens, which 
Ant. J. Cc. >" OO for many years had torded it over all Greece, either 
370. in conjunction or ſeparately, had infpired ſome of their 
neighbour with the deſire of ſupplanting thoſe cities, and 
= birth to the hape of ſucceeding them in the pre· emi- 


' Xenoph, 1. vi. p. 579—g83, and 398502. Diod. I. xv. . 9773 
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nc A power had riſen up in Theſſaly, which began to 
grow formidable. Jaſon, t tyrant of Pheræ, had been de- 


_ clared general iſſimo of the Theſſalians, by the conſent of 


the people of that province; and it was to his merit, uni- 
verſally known, he owed that dignity. He was at the head 


of an army of above eight thouſand horſe, and twenty 
the light- 
armed ſoldiers, and might have undertaken any thing. with 

| ſuch a body of difciplined and intrepid troops, who had 
23n entire confidence in the valour and conduct of their 


thouſand heavy - armed foot, without reckoning 


general. But death prevented his deſigns. He was aſſaſ- 


ſinated by perſons who had conſpired his deſtruction. 


His two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, were ſubſti- 


tuted in his place, the latter of whom killed the other for 
the ſake of reigning alone, and was ſoon after killed himſelf 
dy Alexander of Pheræ, who ſeized the tyranny, under the A. M. 


pretence of revenging the death of Polydorus his father, 


Againſt him Pelopidas was lent, 


As the tyrant made open war againſt ſeveral people of 
Theſſaly, and was ſecretly intriguing to ſubje& them all, the 


citizens ſent ambaſſadors to Thebes to demand troops and a 
general. Epaminondas being employed in Peloponneſus, 
| Pelopidas took upon himſelf the charge of this expedition. 
He ſet out for Theſſaly with an army, made himſelf maſter 
of Lariſſa, and obliged Alexander to make his ſubmiſſion to 
FF him. He there endeavoured, by mild ufage and friendſhip, 
to change his diſpoſition, and from a tyrant, to make him 
become a juſt and humane prince; but finding him incorri- 
gible, and of unexampled brutality, and hearing new com- 
plaints every day of his cruelty, debauched life, an inſatiable 


avarice, he began to treat him with warm reproofs and me- 
naces. The tyrant, alarmed at ſuch uſage, withdrew fecretly 


with his guard; and Pelopidas, leaving the Theſſalians in 
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ſecurity from any attempts of his, and in good underftand- 
ing with each other, ſet out for Macedonia, where his pre- 


| ſence had been deſired. 


Amyntas II. was lately dead, and had left ſue three legi- 


timate children, Alexander, Perdiecas, and Philip, and one 
| natural ſon, called Ptolemy. Alexander reigned but one 


1 
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year, and was ſucceeded by *Perdiccas, with whom his 
brother Ptolemy diſputed the crown. The two brothers ind 
vited Pelopidas either to be the arbitrator and judge of their 
quarrel, or to eſpouſe the ons on which he ſhould ſee the 
moſt right. 5 
Pelopidas was no ſooner arrived, than hi put an a to all 
achten and recalled thoſe who had been baniſhed by either 
party. Having taken Philip, the brother of Perdiccas, and 
thirty other children of the nobleſt families of Macedonia, 
for hoſtages, he carried them to Thebes; to ſhow the Greeks 
how far the: authority of the Thebans extended, from the 
reputation of their arms and an entire confidence in their 
juſtice and fidelity. It was this Philip, who was father of 
Alexander the Great, and afterwards made war by wry the 
Greeks, to ſubject them to his power. | £ 
The troubles and factions aroſe again in isses ſome 
years after, occaſioned by the death of Perdiccas, who was 
killed in a battle. The friends of the deceaſed called in 
Pelopidas. Being deſirous to arrive before Ptolemy had 
time to execute his projects, who made new efforts to eſta- 
bliſh himſelf upon the throne; and not having an army, he 
raiſed ſome mercenary troops in haſte, with whom he 
marched againſt Ptolemy. When they were near each 
other, Ptolemy found means to corrupt thoſe mercenary 
ſoldiers by preſents of money, and to bring them over to 
bis ſide. At the ſame time, awed by the reputation and 
name of Pelopidas, he went to meet him as his ſuperior and 
maſter, had recourſe to careſſes and entreaties, and promiſed, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, to hold the crown only as guar- 
dian to the ſon of the deceaſed, to acknowledge as friends 
and enemies all thoſe who were ſo to the Thebans; and, in 
fecurity of his engagements, he gave his ſon Philoxenus, 
and fifty other children, who were educated with him, as ' 
: I; Theſe Pelopidas ſent to Thebes, * 
The treachery of the mercenary ſoldiers ran very much _ 
in his thoughts. He was informed, that they had ſent the 


- # Plutarch makes this quarrel between Alexander and Ptolemy, which 
cannot agree with Aſchines's account {de Falſ. Legat. p. 400) of the affairs of 
Perdiccas after Alexander's death, which I ſhall relate in the hiſtory of Philip. 
As Aſchines was their cotemporary, 1 thought i it proper to ſubſtitute Perdiccas 
to Alexander. 
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greateſt part: of their eſſebts, with their wives and children 
into the city of * Pharſalus, and conceived that a fair oppor- 
tunity for being revenged of them for their perfidy. He 


therefore drew together ſome Theſſalian troops, and marched 


to Pharſalus, where he was ſcarce arrived before Alexander 
the tyrant came againſt him with a powerſul army. Pelopi- 


das, who had been appointed ambaſſador to him, believing 


that he came to juſtify himſelf, and to anſwer the com- 
plaints of the Thebans, went to him with only Iſmenias in 

his company, without any precaution: He was not ignorant 
bol his being an impious wretch, as void of faith as of ho- 


nour; but he imagined, that reſpect for Thebes, and regard 


tempting any thing againſt his perſon. He was miſtaken; 


for the tyrant ſeeing them alone, and unarmed, made them. 


both priſoners, and ſeized Pharſalus. 


Polybius exceedingly blames the imprudence 5 "863 We 
upon this occaſion x. There is in the commerce of ſociety, 
ſays he, certain aſſurances, and as it were ties, of mutual 
faith, upon which one may reaſonably rely: ſuch are the 
ſandtity of oaths, the pledge of wives and children delivered 
as hoſtages, and above all, the conſiſtency of the paſt con- 
duct of thoſe with whom one treats: when, notwithſtanding 


theſe motives for our confidence, we are deceived, it is a 
misfortune, but not a fault: but to truſt one's ſelf to a 


known traitor, a reputed villain, is Sate an unpardon- 


able inſtance of error and temerity. | 
So black a perfidy filled 1 8 8 with terror 
and diſtruſt, who very much ſuſpetted, that after ſo flagrant 


9 


to his dignity and reputation, would prevent him from at- 


an injuſtice, and ſo daring a crime, the tyrant would ſpare _ 


nobody, and would look upon himſelf upon all occaſions, 
and with all ſorts of people, as a man in deſpair, that needed 


no farther regard to his conduct and actions. When the 


news was brought to Thebes, the Thebans incenſed at ſo 
vile an inſult, immediately ſent an army into Theſſaly; 


and as they were diſpleaſed with Epaminondas, upon the 


groundleſs ſuſpicion of his having been too favourable to 


x Lib. viii. p. 512. J. xv. p. 382, 383. 
7 Plut. in Pelop. p. 292, 293- Diod. I. xv. p. 382, 383. 
* A city of Theſſaly. 
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the Lacedæmonians upon a certain occaſion, they nomi- 
nated other generals; ſo that he ſerved in this expedition 
only as a private man. The love of his country and of the 
public good extinguiſhed all reſentment in the heart of that 
great man, and would not permit him, as is too common, to 


| abandon its ſervice through any RW of honour or ow! 
| ſonal diſcontent. 


The tyrant however carried Pelopidas to |Pherer and made 
a ſhow of him to all the world at firſt, imagining that ſuch a 


treatment would humble his pride and abate his courage. 


But Pelopidas, ſeeing the inhabitants of Pheræ in great con- 


ſternation, perpetually conſoled them, adviſing them not to 


deſpair, and aſſuring them that it would not be long before 
the tyrant would be puniſhed, ' He cauſed him to be told, 
that it was as imprudent as unjuſt to toxture and put to death 
every day ſo many innocent citizens, that had never done 


bim any wrong, and to ſpare his life, who, he knew, would 
no ſooner be out of his hands, than he would puniſh him as 
his crimes deſerved. The tyrant aſtoniſhed at his greatneſs 
of ſoul, ſent to aſk him why he took ſo much pains for 


death? * It is,” returned the illuſtrious priſoner, „ that 
thou mayeſt periſh the ſooner by "eng fill more deteſtable 
to the gods and men.“ 

From that time the tyrant gave orders that nobody ſhould 


ſee or ſpeak to him. But Thebe, his wife, the daughter of 


Jaſon, who had alſo been tyrant of Pheræ, baving heard of 


the conſtancy and courage of Pelopidas from thoſe who 


guarded him, had the curioſity to ſee. and converſe with 


him; and Alexander could not refuſe her his permiſhon*. 
He loved her tenderly, (if a tyrant may be ſaid to love any 
body:) but notwithſtanding that tenderneſs, he treated her 


8 very cruelly, and was in perpetual diſtruſt even of her. 


He never vent to her apartment without a ſlave before him 
with a naked ſword in his hand, and ſending ſome of his 
guard to ſearch every coffer for concealed poinards. 
Wretched prince, cries Cicero, who could confide more in 
a ave and a Barbarian, than in his own wite. 

Thebe therefore deſiring to ſee Pelopidas, found him in a 
melancholy condition, dreſſed in a poor habit, His hair and 


* Cic, de Offic. I. ii. n. 25. 
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| beard neglected, and void of every thing that might conſole 


him in his diſtreſs. Not being able to refrain from tears at 
ſuch a ſight, © Ah, unfortunate Pelopidas,” ſaid ſhe, © how 
I lament your poor wife!“ . No Thebé, replied he, 


46 it is yourſelf you ſhould lament, who can ſuffer ſuch a 
monſter as Alexander without being his priſoner.” | Thoſe 
words touched Thebe to the quick; for it was with extreme 


reluttance ſhe bore the tyrant's cruelty, violence, and infa- 


mous way of living. Hence going often to fee Pelopidas, 
and frequently bewailing before him the injuries ſhe ſuf- 
fered, ſhe daily conceived new abhorrence for her huſband, 


whilſt hatred and the deſire of En, ee Rtrong in uy 
heart. 


The Theban generals wha had enter Theſſaly, did no- 


thing there of any importance, and were obliged, by their 
incapacity and ill conduct, to abandon the country. The 
tyrant purſued them in their retreat, haraſſed them ſhame- 
fully, and killed abundance of their troops. The whole 


= 3 army had been defeated, if the ſoldiers had not obliged Epa- 


minondas, who ſerved as a private man amongſt them, to 


take upon him the command. Epaminondas, at the head of 
the cavalry and light-armed ſoot, poſted himſelf in the rear; 
where, ſometimes ſuſtaining the enemy's attacks, and ſome. 


times charging them in his turn, he completed the retreat 
with ſucceſs, and preſerved the Bœotians. The generals 
upon their return were each of them fined ten thouſand 
drachmas *, and Epaminondas ſubſtituted in their place. 
As the public good was his ſole view, he overlooked the 


injurious treatment and kind of affront which he had re- 


ceived, and had a full amends in the glory that attended ſo 


generous and diſintereſted a conduct. 
Some days after he mar ched at the head of the army into 


Theſſaly; whither his reputation had preceded him. It had 
ſpread already both terror and joy through the whole coun- 
try; terror amongſt the tyrant's friends, whom the very 
name of Epaminondas diſmayed, and joy amongſt the peo- 
ple, from the aſſurance of being ſpeedily delivered from the 
yoke of the tyranny, and the tyrant puniſhed for all his 
crimes. But Epaminondas, preferring the ſafety of Pelo- 


* About 22g. ſterling. 
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pidas to his on glory, inſtead of carrying on the war with 


vigour, as he might have done, choſe rather to protract it; 


from the apprehenſion, that the tyrant, if reduced to deſpair, 


like a wild beaſt, would turn his whole rage upon his pri- 


ſoner. For he knew the violence and brutality of his na- 

ture, which would hearken neither to reaſon nor juſtice; and 
that he took delight in burying men alive; that ſome he 

covered with the ſkins of bears and wild boars, that his dogs 


5 might tear them in pieces, or he ſhot them to death with 


arrows. Theſe were his frequent ſports and diverſions. In 
the cities of Melibœa and Scotuſa“, which were in alliance 
with him, he called an aſſembly of the citizens, and cauſing 

them to be ſurrounded by his guards, he ordered the throats 


of all their youth to be cut in his preſence. 
Hearing one day a famous actor perform a part in the 
Troades of Euripides, he ſuddenly went out of the theatre, 


and ſent to the actor to tell him, not to be under any appre- 


henſion upon that account; for that his leaving the place 
was not from any diſcontent in regard to him, but becauſe 


he was aſhamed to let the citizens ſee him weep at the mis for- 


tunes of Hercules and Andromache, who had cut ſo many 
of their throats without any compaſſion. 


Though he was little ſuſceptible of ity. hey Was ack; ſo 


| of fear at this time. Amazed at the ſudden arrival of Epami- 


nondas, and dazzled with the majeſty that ſurrounded him, 


he made haſte to diſpatch perſons to him with apologies for 
his conduct. Epaminondas could not ſuffer that the Thebans 


ſhould make either peace or alliance with ſo wicked a man. 
He only granted him a truce for thirty days, and after hav- 
ing got Pelopidas and Iſmenias out of his hands, he retired 
with his troops. | 

Fear is not a maſter whoſe leſſons make any deep and 
laſting impreſſion upon the mind of man. The tyrant of 
Pherz ſoon returned to his natural diſpoſition. He ruined 
ſeveral cities of Theſſaly, and put garriſons into thoſe of 


Phthia, Achæ, and Magneſia. Thoſe cities ſent deputies to 
Thebes to demand a ſuccour of troops, praying that the 


fs OTST of them might be given to Pelopidas; which was 


..« Plat, in Pelop. p. 295-298. Xenoph 1, vi, p. 601. 
. 2 Cities ob. Magueſia. 
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granted. He was upon the point of ſetting out, when there 


happened a ſudden eclipſe of the ſun, by which the city of 
"Thebes was darkened at noon day. The dread and con- 


ſternation was general. Pelopidas knew very well that this 


accident had nothing more than natural in it; but he did not 


think it proper for him to expoſe ſeven thouland Thebans 


againſt their will, nor to compel them to march in the terror 
and apprehenſion with which he perceived they were ſeized. 
He therefore gave himſelf to the Theſſalians alone, and 


5 taking with him three hundred horſe, of ſuch Thebans and 


ſtrangers as would follow him, he departed contrary tothe 


prohibition of the ſoothſayers, and the opinion of the moſt 


wiſe and judicious. 5 20005 
He was perſonally incenſed vin Alexander, i in reſent- 
ment of the injuries he had received from him. What 
Thebẽé his wife had ſaid, and he himſelf knew of the general 
diſcontent in regard to the tyrant, gave him hopes of find- 
ing great diviſions in his court, and an univerſal diſpoſition 


to revolt. But his ſtrongeſt motive was the beauty and 


grandeur of the action in itſelf. For his ſole deſire and 
ambition was to ſhow all Greece, that at the ſame time the 
Lacedæœmonians ſent generals and officers to Dionyſius the 
tyrant, and the Athenians on their part were in a manner 
in the pay of Alexander, to whom they had erected a ſtatue 
of braſs, as to their benefactor, the Thebans were the only 


people that declared open war againſt tyranny, and endea- 
voured to exterminate from A the Greeks all vejub | 


and violent government. 


After having aſſembled his army at eee W . 
againſt the tyrant; who being apprized that Pelopidas had 


but few Thebans, and knowing that his own infantry was 
twice as ſtrong as that of the Theſſalians, advanced to meet 
him. Pelopidas being told by ſomebody, that Alexander 
approached with a great army: © So much the better,” re- 
plied he, „we ſhall beat the greater number.” 

Near a place called Cynocephalus, there were very high 
and ſteep hills, which lay in the midſt of the plain. Both 
armies were in motion to ſeize that poſt with their foot, when 
Pelopidas ordered his cavalry to charge that of the enemy. 


The horſe of Pelopidas broke Alexander's, and whilſt they 
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HISTORY ' OF THE pn 
purſued them upon the plain, Alexander appeared ſuddenly 
upon the tops of the hills, having outſtripped the Theſſalians; 


and charging rudely ſuch as endeavoured to force thoſe 
Heights and retrenchments, he killed the foremoſt, and re. 


pulſed the others, whom their wounds obliged to give way. 


Pelopidas, ſeeing this, recalled his horſe, and giving them 


orders to attack the enemy's foot, he took his banker, and 


ran to thoſe who fought upon the hills. 


He preſently made way through his infantry, ind palfivg 
in a moment from the rear to the front, revived his- ſoldiers 
vigour and courage in ſuch a manner, as made the enemies 


believe themſelves attacked by freſh troops. They ſup- 


5 ported two or three charges with great reſolution: but find- 


ing Pelopidas's infantry continually gained ground, and that 


his cavalry were returned from the purſuit to ſupport them, 
- they began to give way, and retired ſlowly, ſtill making head 
in their retreat. Pelopidas, ſeeing the whole army of the 

enemy from the top of the hills, which, though it was not 


yet actually put to flight, began to break, and was in great 


diſorder, he ſtopped for ſome tones in about 221 


where for Alexander. | 
As ſoon as he perceived 11 pon his right wing, g, rallying 
and encouraging his mercenary ſoldiers, he could contain 


| himſelf no longer, but fired with that view, and abandoning 
to his ſole reſentment the care of his life, and the conduct of 
the battle, he got a great way before his battalions, and ran 


forwards with all his force, calling upon and defying Alex- 


ander. The tyrant made no anſwer to his defiance, and not 
_ daring to wait his coming up, withdrew to hide himſelf 


amongſt his guards. That battalion ſtanding firm for ſome 

time, Pelopidas broke the firſt ranks, and killed the greateſt 
part of the guards upon the ſpot. The reſt continuing the 
fight at a diſtance, pierced his arms and breaſt at length with 
their javelins. The Theſſalians, alarmed at the danger in 
which they ſaw him, made all the haſte they could from the 
tops of the hills to his aſſiſtance; but he was fallen dead 
when they arrived. The infantry and the Theban horſe, re- 
turning to the fight againſt the enemy's main body, put them 


to flight, and purſued them a great way. The plain was 
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covered with the dead; for more than throe thonſand of _ 
eee s troops were killed. te 

This action of Pelopidas, though i it pee che effect ”y a 
confiimmnace valour, is inexcuſable, and has been generally 
condemned, becauſe there is no true valour without wiſdom 
and prudence. The greateſt courage is cool and ſedate. It 
ſpares itſelf where it ought, and expoſes itſelf when occaſion 
makes it neceſſary. A general ought to ſee every thing, 
and to have every thing in his thoughts. To be in a con- 
dition to apply the proper remedy on all occaſions, he muſt 
not precipitate himſelf to the danger of being cut off, h 
of cauſing the loſs of his army by his death. | 

o Euripides, after having ſaid in one of his pieces, that it 
is s highly glorious for the general of an army to. obtain the 
victory by taking care of his own life, adds, that if it be 
neceſſary for him to die, it muſt be when he reſigns his life 
into the hands of virtue; to ſignify, that only virtue, not 
paſſion, anger, or revenge, has a right over the life of a ge- 
neral, and that the firſt duty of valour 1 is to e him 
who preſerves others. 2 
AIt is in this ſenſe the Civics of Chanel is fo just and 
eſtimable. When Chares ſhowed the Athenians the wounds 
he had received whilſt he was their general, and his ſhield 
pierced through with a pike: And for me,“ ſaid Timo- 
theus, when I beſieged Samos, I was much aſhamed to ſee 
a dart fall very near me, as having expoſed myſelf like a 
young man without neceſſity, and more than was conſiſtent 
for the general of ſo great an army.” Hannibal certainly 
cannot be ſuſpected of fear, and yet it has been obſerved; 
that in the great number of battles which he fought, he 
never received any wound except oy at the Fes of Sa- 
num. 

It is therefore not en reaſon, that Pelopidas i is re- 
pProached with having ſacrificed all his other virtues to his 
valour, by ſuch a prodigality of his life, and with having 
died rather for himſelf than his country. 

Never was captain more lamented than he. His death 
changed the victory ſo lately gained into mourning. A pro- 
found filence and univerſal affliction reigned throughout the 


Plut. in Pelop. p. 317. bid. p. 278, 
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yhalechrmy us if at had been entirely deſeatede When his 

body Nas carried to Thebes, from every city by which it 
pale da ithepeople of all ages and ſex es, the magiſtrates and 
pi eſi came oui to meet the bier, and to march in prooeſſion 
beard 5t} elorping»crowns; trophies, and armbur of gold. 
Thal he ſfalians who were at the ſame time highly afflicted 
ſopchisideath, and equally: ſenſible of their obligations to 
bib, made: their requeſt, that they might be permitted to 
cCelchrate at their ſole expence the obſequies of a general, 


Who had devoted himſelf for their preſetvation ; and that 


honowrable>privilege could not Bamfalnk en pee eee : 
zeal.- yEtb 3111 YALL! ub rea ft 11.5 0 "bf 1519 1] 
18 Abb basrschisasdiagnißennt, afrideinilyss in the "Ski ak | 
flittion ofthe Thebans and Theſſalians, For, ſays Plutarch, 
there xternal pomp of mourning, and thoſe marks of ſorrow, 
which may be impoſed by the public authority upon the 
people, are not always certain proofs of their real ſentiments. 


Tho tears Nhich flow in private as well as public, the regret 


eenpreſſed equally by great and ſmall, the praiſes given by 


the general and unanimous voice to a perſon who is no 


more, and from whom nothing further is expected, are an 
evidence not to be queſtioned, and an homage never paid 
butito virtue. Such were the obſequies of Pelopidas, and, 
my _— W_— wien ye and NOT could 
'be: imagined. 4. 74 
Phebes was heb lain with bbs Paloyides, but 
reſolved to avenge him. A ſmall army, of ſeven thouſand. 
foot and ſeven hundred horſe, was immediately ſent againſt 
Alexander. The tyrant, who had not yet ' recovered the 
terror of his defeat, was in no condition to defend himſelf. 
He was obliged to reſtore to the Theſſalians the cities he 
had taken from them, to give the Magneſians, Phthians, and 
Achzans, their liberty, to withdraw his garriſons from their 
country, and to {wear that he would always obey the The- 
bans, and march, at their orders, againſt all their enemies. 
Such a puniſhment was very gentle. Nor, ſays Plutarch, 

did 1t appear ſufficient to the gods, or proportioned to his 
crimes; they had reſerved one for him worthy of a tyrant. 
Thebe, his wife, who ſaw with horror and deteſtation the 
_ cruelty and perfidy of her huſband, and had not forgot the 
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leffons #6 advice which Pelopidas had — i in 


priſon, entered into a conſpiracy with her three brothers (0 
Kill him. The tyrant's whole palace was full of guards, who 
kept watch in the night; but he placed little confidence in 


them, and as his life was in ſome ſort in their hands, he feared 


them the moſt of all men. He lay in a high chamber, to which. 
he aſcended hy a ladder that was drawn up after his ehtrance- 
Near this chamber a great dog was chained to guard ãt· He 
was exceeding fierce, and knew nobody but Ins maſtery 


Thebe; and the ſlave: who fed him. 0 
The time pitched upon for the execution of the plot being 


arrived, Thebé ſhut up her brothers, during the day- time; 
in an apartment: near the tyrant's. When he entered: it at 


night, as he was full of meat and wine, he fell into a deep 
Jeep immediately. Thebé went out preſently after, and 


ordered the ſlave to take away the dog, that he might not 


diſturb her huſband*s repoſe; and leſt the ladder ſhould 


make a noiſe when her brothers came up by it, ſhe: cover. 


ed the ſteps: of it with wool. All things being thus pre- 


pared, ſhe made her brothers aſcend, armed with daggers; 


who, when they came to the door, were ſeized with terror, 


and would go no further. Thebé, quite out of her wits, ; 
threatened to awake the tyrant if they did not proceed im. 
mediately, and to diſcover the plot to him. Their ſhame 
and fear reanimated them; ſhe made them enter, led them 
to the bed, and held the mp herſelf, whilſt they killed him 


with repeated wounds, The news of his death was imme-. 


diately ſpread through the city. His dead body was ex- 
poſed to all ſorts of outrages, trampled under foot by the 


people, and given for a prey to the dogs and vultures; a 


3 reward for his violent W and. deteſtable cru- 
E les, 
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fubject of alarm to the neighbouring ſtates. Every 
thing was at that time in motion in Greece. A new war 
had ſprung up between the Arcadians and the Eleans, 
which had occaſioned another between the Arcadians them. 


ſelves. The people of Tegea had called in the Thebans to 
their aid, and thoſe of Mantinea, the Spartans and Athenians. 
There were beſides ſeveral other allies on each ſide. The 


ſormer gave Epaminondas the command of their troops, 


who immediately entered Arcadia, and encamped at Tegea, 
with deſign to attack the Mantineans, who had quitted their 


alliance with Thebes to attach themſelves to Sparta. 
Being in formed that Ageſilaus had begun his march with 


. and advanced towards Mantinea, he formed an en- 
terpriſe, which, he believed, would immortalize his name, 


and entirely reduce the power of the enemy. He left Tegea 


in the night with his army, unknown to the Mant ineans, and 
marched directly to Sparta by a different rout from that off 
Ageſilaus. He would undoubtedly have taken the city by 


furpriſe, as it had neither walls, defence, nor troops: but, 


happily for Sparta, a Cretan having made all poſſible haſte to 
apprize Ageſilaus of his deſign, he immediately diſpatched 
one of his horſe to adviſe the city of the danger that threat 


ened it, and arrived there ſoon after in perſon. 


He had ſcarce entered the town, when the Thebans were 
ſeen paſling the Eurotas, and coming on againſt the city. 
Epaminondas, who perceived that his deſign was diſcovered, 
thought it incumbent on him not to retire without ſome _ 
attempt. He therefore made his troops advance, and mak- 


ing uſe of valour inſtead of ſtratagem, he attacked the city 


at ſeveral quarters, penetrated as far as the public place, and 


ſeized that part of Sparta which lay upon the fide of the ri- 
ver. Ageſilaus made head every where, and defended him- 


* Xenogh, 1, vii. p. 642—644. plut. in Ageſil, p. 615. Diod. p. 391, 392. 
— Poly b. I. ix. p. 546. 
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ſelf with much more valour than could be expected from 
his years. He ſaw well, that it was not now a time, as be- 
fore, to ſpare himſelf, and to act only upon the defenſive, but 
that he had need of all his courage and daring, and to fight 
with all the vigour of deſpair; means which he had never- 
uſed, nor placed his confidence in before, but which he em- 
ployed with great ſucceſs in the preſent dangerous emer- 
gency. For by this happy deſpair and prudent audacity, he, 
in a manner, ſnatched the city out of the hands of Epami- 
nondas. His ſon Archidamus, at the head of the Spartan 
youth, behaved with incredible valour wherever the danger 
was greateſt, and with his ſmall troop ſtopped the _— 
and made head againſt them on all ſides. 15 
A young Spartan, named Iſadas, diſtinguiſhed bimſelf par- 
re in this action. He was very handſome in the face, 
perfectly well ſhaped, of an advantageous ſtature, and in the 
flower of his youth. He had neither armour nor clothes up- 
on his body, which ſhone with oil, and held a ſpear in one 
band andaſword in the other. In this condition he quitted 
his houſe with the utmoſt eagerneſs, and breaking through 
the preſs of the Spartans that fought, he threw him ſelf upon 
the enemy, gave mortal wounds at every blow, and laid all 
at his feet who oppoſed him, without receiving any hurt 
himſelf. Whether the enemy were diſmayed at ſo aſtoniſh. 
ing a ſight, or, ſays Plutarch, the gods took pleaſure in pre- 
ſerving him upon account of his extraordinary valour. It 
is ſaid, the Ephori decreed him a crown after the battle in 
honour of his exploits, but afterwards fined him a thouſand 
drachmas*, for having ex poſed himſelft to o _ a e 
without arms. 

Epaminondas, having failed 1 . aim, foreſtakiy tas 
the Arcadians would certainly haſten to the relief of Sparta, 
and not being willing to have them with all the Lacedæmo- 
nian forces upon his hands at the ſame time, he returned 
1 with expedition to Tegea. The Lacedzmonians and Athe- 

nians, with their allies, followed him cloſe in the rear. 
The general, conſidering his command was upon the 
point of expiring, that if he did not fight, his reputation 
might ſuffer extremely, and that, immediately after his re- 
Five hundred livres. 5 Xenoph, I. vii. p. 645—647. 
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treat; che enemy would fall upon the Theban allies, and 
entirely ruin them, he gave e to his troops to * rn 
ſelves in readineſs for battle 


The Greeks had never foright: e dunibetred with | 


more numerous armies- The Lacedæmonians conſiſted: of 
more than twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe; 


the Thebans of thirty thouſand foot and three thouſand 


horſe): Upon the right wing of the former, the Mantineans, 


Arcadians, and Lacedæmonians, were poſted in one line; 
the Eleans and Achæans, who were the weakeſt of their 


troops, had the centre, and the Athenians alone compoſed 
the left wing. In the other army, the Thebans and Arca- 
dians were on the left, the Argives on the right, and the 
other allies in the centre. The er on each Gs; were 
Es in the wings. TEE 
The Theban general mark; in the 8 baden of aa 
Pente he intended to fight, that he might not be obliged, 
when he came up with the enemy, to loſe, in the diſpoſition 


of enn cannot wo too BIO ſaved in er * 


nn COL TERS: 4.2 7 
He did not ms directly, we wich ow b to Ss ene- 
_ but in a column upon the hills with his left wing fore- 


moſt, as if he did not intend to fight that day. When : 2 
he was over againſt them, at a quarter of a league s diſ- 


tance, he made his troops halt and lay down their arms, as if 
he deſigned to encamp there. The enemy, in effect, were 
deceived by that ſtand, and reckoning no longer upon a bat. 
tle, they quitted their arms, diſperſed themſelves about the 


camp, and ſuffered that ardour to extinguiſh, which the near | 


approach of a battle 1 is wont to kindle i in che hearts of the 
foldiers. | 1 85 
Epaminondas, dn by ſuddenly wheeling bis troops 
to the right, having changed his column into a line, and 
having drawn out the choice troops, whom he had expreſsly 


poſted in front upon his march, he made them double their 


files upon the front of his left wing, to add to its ſtrength, 
and to put it into a condition to attack in a point the Lace- 


dæmonian phalanx, which, by the movement he had made, 


faced it directly. He ordered the centre and right wing of 
his army to move e very. low, and to halt before they came 


bags wen, Mend oY My V_ 


& — 6 . . . . 
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up with the enemy, that he might not hazard the event ob 


the battle upon troops, of which he had no great opinion- 
He expected to decide the victory by that body of choſen 


troops, which he commanded in perſon, and which ha had 


formed in a column to attack the enemy in a point like a 


galley, ſays Nenophon. He aſſured himſelf, that if be 


could penetrate the Lacedæmonian phalanx, in Which the 


enemy's principal force conſiſted; he ſhould not find it dif- 
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cult io rout ihe reſt of their army, by charging upon che rigbe 


and left with his victorious trooudesesess ie bot ade 
But that he might prevent the Athenians in the left wing 
from coming to the ſupport. of their right againſt his intend- 
eld attack, he made a detachment of his horſe and foot ad- 

vance out of the line, and poſted them upon the riſing 


ground, in a readineſs to flank the Athenians, as well to co- 
ver his right, as to alarm them, and give them reaſon to 


apprehend being taken in flank and rear antes, if _ 


advanced to ſuſtain their right... 
After having diſpoſed his whole army in e manner, bs 


moved on to charge the enemy with the whole weight of his 


column. They were ſtrangely: ſurpriſed when they ſaw 


Epaminondas advance towards them in this order, and re- 
ſumed their arms, bridled their horſes, and 5 15 ann the 


haſte they could to their ranks. 


Whilſt Epaminondas marched Wind bang enemy, this * 

valry that covered his flank on the left, the beſt at that time in 
Greece, entirely compoſed of Thebans and Theſlalians, had 
orders to attack the enemy's horſe. The Theban general, 
whom nothing eſcaped, had artfully beſtowed bowmen, 


lingers, and dartmen, in the intervals of his horſe, in order 


to begin the diſorder of the enemy's cavalry, by a previous 
diſcharge of a ſhower of arrows, ſtones, and javelins, upon 
them. The other army had neglected to take the ſame pre- 


caution, and had made another fault, not leſs conſiderable, 
in giving as much depth to the ſquadrons, as if they had been 


a phalanx. By this means, their horſe were incapable of. 


ſupporting long the charge of the Thebans. After having 


made ſeverel ineffectual attacks with great loſs, they were 


obliged. to retire behind their infantry. 5 MY . 
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In the mean time, Epaminondas, with his body of foot, 
had charged the Lacedæmonian phalanx. The troops fought 
on both ſides with incredible ardour; both the Thebans 
and Lacedæmonians being reſolved to periſh rather than 
yield ehe glory of arms to their rivals. They began by fight. 


ing with the ſpear, and thoſe firſt arms being ſoon broken in 


the fury ok the combat, they charged each other ſword in 


hand. The reſiſtance was equally obſtinate, and the {laughter 
very great on both ſides. The troops deſpiſing danger, and 


deſiring only to diſtinguiſh themſelves by the greatneſs of 
their actions, choſe rather to DINE" in ein wn than to ie | 


a ſtep of their ground. 


The furious laughter on eg ſides Abi coined”; a 


5 greg while without the victory's inclining to either, Epami- 


nondas, to force it to declare for him, thought it his duty to 


make an extraordinary effort in perſon, without regard to the 


danger of his own life. He formed, therefore, a troop of 
the braveſt and moſt determinate about him, and putting. 
himſelf at the head of them, he made a vigorous charge 


upon the enemy, where the battle was moſt warm, and 
wounded the general of the Lacedzmonians with the firſt 
javelin he threw. His troop, by his example, having 


wounded or killed all that ſtood in their way, broke and pe- 
netrated the phalanx. The Lacedzmonians, diſmayed by 


the preſence of Epaminondas, and overpowered by the 


- weight of that intrepid party, were reduced to give ground. 


The groſs of the Theban troops, animated by their general's : 


example and ſucceſs, drove back the enemy upon his right : 
and left, and made a great ſlaughter of them. But ſome 


troops of the Spartans, perceiving that Epaminondas aban- 
doned himſelf too much to his ardour, ſuddenly rallied, and, 


returning to the fight, charged him with a ſhower of javelins. 
_ Whilſt he kept off part of thoſe darts, ſhunned ſome of | 
them, fenced off others, and was fighting with the moſt he- 


roie valour, to aſſure the victory to his army, a Spartan, 


named Callicrates, gave him a mortal wound with a javelin = 3 


in the breaſt acroſs his cuiraſs. The wood of the javelin 
being broken off, and the iron head continuing in the wound, 
the torment was inſupportable, and he fell immediately. 
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to ſave him. The Thebans gained their point at laſt, and 
carried him off, after having put the enemy to flight. They 
did not purſue them far, and returning immediately, content- 
ed themſelves with remaining maſters of the field and of the 


dead, without making any advantage of their victory, or 
undertaking any thing further, as it they n for the anders 


of their general. 


The cavalry, diſmayed by the apcident of e þ 
whom they believed to be dead, and ſeeming rather van- 
quiſhed than victorious, neglected to purſue their ſuccels1 in 


the ſame manner, and returned to their former poſt. 


Whilſt this paſſed on the left wing of the Thebans, the 
Athenian horſe attacked their cavalry on the right. But as 
bike latter, beſides the ſuperiority of number, had the ad- 

vantage of being ſeconded by the light infantry poſted in 
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The battle began around him with new fury, the one ſide 
uſing their utmoſt endeavours to take him alive, and the other 


their intervals, they charged the Athenians rudely, and hav- 


ing galled them extremely with their darts, they were broken 


and obliged to fly. After having diſperſed and repulſed 


them in this manner, inſtead of purſuing them, they thought. 
proper to turn their arms againſt the Athenian foot, which 


they took in flank, put into diſorder, and puſhed with great. 
vigour. Juſt as they were ready to turn tail, the general of 
the Elean cavalry, who commanded a body of reſerve, 
ſceing the danger of that phalanx, came upon the ſpur to its 


relief, charged the Theban horſe, who expected nothing ſo . 


little, forced them to retreat, and regained from them their 


advantage. At the ſame time, the Athenian cavalry, which 


had been routed at firſt, finding they were not purſued, ral - 


lied themſelves, and inſtead of going to the aſſiſtance of their 


foot, which was roughly handled, they attacked the detach- 


ment poſted by the Thebans upon the heights, without the 
5 line, and put it to the ſword. _ 


After theſe different movements, and this 1 of 
loſſes and advantages, the troops on both ſides ſtood ſtill and 
reſted upon their arms, and the trumpets of the two armies, 
as if by conſent, ſounded the retreat at the ſame time. Each 


party pretended to the victory, and erected a trophy; the 


Thebana, becauſe they had defeated the right wing, and re- 
"0 
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mained maſters of the field of battle; the Athenians, becauſe 


they had cut the detachment in pieces. And from this point 


of honour, both ſides refuſed at firſt to aſk leave to bury their 
dead, which, with the ancients, was confeſſing their defeat. 


The Lacedæmonians, however, ſent firſt to demand that 


permiſſion; after which, the reſt had no gs but of 
paying the laſt duties to the ſlain. 


Such was the event of the famous battle of Kana. 
Xenophon, 3 in his relation of it, recommends. the diſpoſition, 
of the Theban troops, and the order of battle to the reader's 
attention, which he deſcribes as a man of knowledge and 


experience in the art of war. And Monſieur Follard, who, 


juſtly looks upon Epaminondas as one of the greateſt generals: 
Greece ever produced, in his deſcription of the ſame battle, 


_ ventures to call it the maſter. Piece of that great captain. 

. Epaminondas had been carried into the camp. The ſur- 
geons, after having examined the wound, declared that he 
— wor expire as ſoon as the head of the dart was drawn out of 


Thoſe words gave all that were preſent the utmoſt ſorrow. 


7 9 affliction, who were inconſolable on ſeeing ſo great a 
man about to die, and to die without iſſue. For him, the 
only concern he expreſſed, was about his arms, and the 


ſucceſs of the battle. When they ſhowed him his ſhield, 
and aſſured him that the Thebans had gained the victory; 
turning towards his friends with a calm and ſerene air; 
Do not regard,” ſaid he, * this day as the end of my life, 
but as the beginning of my happineſs, and the completion of 
my glory. I leave Thebes triumphant, proud Sparta hum- 
bled, and Greece delivered from the yoke of ſervitude. For 


the reſt, I do not reckon that I die without iſſue; Leuctra 


and  Mantinea are two illuſtrious daughters, that will not 


fail to keep my name alive, and to. tranſmit it to poſterity.” 


Having ſpoken to this effect, he drew * hend of the e 5 Z 


out of his wound, and expired. 


It may be truly ſaid, that the Theban power 5 with 7 
this great man; whom Cicero* ſeems to rank above all 


the illuſtrious men Greece ever produced. Tuſtin is of 


* Ehaminondes, princeps, meo judicio, Gracie. Acad. Queſt, Lins: 


+ Nam ſicuti telo, fi primam aciem prefregeris, reliqud ferro vim nocendi fuftule« | 


ru: — illo velut mucrone teli ablato duce Rn, rei quoque publice vires hebitata 
— 
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dhe lame opinion, when he ſays, That as à dart ie ne longer 
in à Condition to wound when the point of it is blunted; 
ſo Thebes, after having loſt its general, was no longer tori: 
midable to its enemies, and its power ſeemed to have foſt 
its edge, and to be annihilated by the death of Epaminondat. 
Before him, that city was not diſtinguiſhed by ai memorable 
ation, and afterwards, it was not famous for its virtues but 
misfortunes, till it ſunk into its original obſcurity ?” ſo that 
it ſaw its glory take birth, and expire with this great män.“ 
It has been * doubted whether he was a more e&celent 
captain or good man. He ſought not power for himfelf 


but for his country; and was ſo perfectly void of ſelf. inte- 


reſt, that, at his death, he was not worth the expences of his'\ 


funeral. Truly a philoſopher, and poor out of taſte, te/ 


deſpiſed riches, without affecting any reputation from that 
_ contempt; and if Juſtin may be believed, he coveted glory 
as little as he did money. It was always againſt his will that 
commands were conferred upon him, and he behaved hin 
ſelf in them in ſuch a manner, as did more honour to. di = Fr 
nities, than dignities to him. ere, Bag 
Though poor himſelf, and without 05 eſtate, lis dh 
overty, by drawing upon him the eſteem and confidence of 
the rich, gave him the opportunity of doing good to others. 
One of his friends being in great neceſſity, Epaminondas 


ſent him to a very rich citizen, with orders to aſk him for 
a thouſand crowns “ in his name. That rich man coming 
to his houſe, to know his motives for directing his friend 


to him upon ſuch an errand; Why,“ replied Epami- 
nondas, * it is becauſe this honell ; man is in want, n | you 5 
are rieh t. bs : 


unt: ur non dam em am: 3 quam cum illo omnes 1 viderentur. Nam neque 
5 hunc ante ducem ullum memorabile bellum geſſere, nec poſtea virtutibus, ſed cladibus i in- 
fignes fuere: ut manife un ft, fatrie gloriam et natam et extindlum cum co fal 7% 


Jvsrix, |. vi. c. 8. 


| »A talent. e Flut. de præcept. Apel ger. p. FRY 
fFuit incertum, vir melior an dux efſet. Nam imperium non ſibi ſemper ſed batriæ 
gu ſtvit; et pecuniq adeo parcus fuit, ut Jumptus funeri defuerit. Gloria: quoque non 
cuptdior, quam pecunie : quippe recuſanti omnia imperia ingeſta ſunt, honoreſque ita 
beit, ut ornamentum non accipere, ſed dare ipſi dignatati videretur. Jus ri x. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
"He had * cultivated thoſe generous and noble ſentiments 
in himſelf by the ſtudy of polite learning and philoſophy, 
Which he had made his uſual employment and ſole delight 
From his earlieſt infancy; fo that it was ſurpriſing, and a 
queſtion frequently aſked, how and at what time, it was poſ. 
ſible for a man, always buſy amongſt books, to attain, or 
rather ſeize the knowledge of the art military in ſo great a 
degree of perfection. Fond of leiſure, which he devoted to 
the ſtudy of philoſophy, his darling paſſion, he ſhunned pub. 
lic employments, and made no intereſts but to exclude him- 
ſelf from them. His moderation concealed him ſo well, 
that he lived obſcure and almoſt unknown. His merit how- 
ever diſcovered him. He was taken, from his ſolitude by 
force, to be placed at the head of armies; and he demon- 
ſtrated that philoſophy, though generally 1 in contempt with 
thoſe who aſpire at the glory of arms, is wonderfully uſeful 
in forming heroes. For beſides its being a great advance 
towards conquering the enemy, to know how to conquer 
one's ſelf, in this ſchool F anciently were taught the great 
maxims of true policy, the rules of every kind of duty, the 
motives for a due diſcharge of them, what we owe our 
country, the right uſe of authority, wherein true courage 
conſiſts: in a word, the qualities that form the gore citi- 
zen, ſtateſman, and great captain. 1 
He poſſeſſed all the ornaments of the mind: he had the 
ulent of ſpeaking in perfection, and was well verſed in the 
maoſt ſublime ſciences. But a modeſt reſerve threw a veil 
over all thoſe excellent qualities, which ſtill augmented 
their value, and of which, he knew not what it was to be 
oſtentatious. Spintharus, in giving his character, ſaid, 
ek that he never had met with a man who Row more, and 
poke leſs. 
It may be ſaid therefore of 5 that he fall 1. 
5 hed the e Which treated the Bœotians as yu and 


A Plut, de audit, p. 39. 


* Jan literarum e jam philoſophie doctrina . ut mirabile videretur, unde 
| tan inſignis militie Kind lomini inter literas nato. JUSTIN, 


+ The works of Plato, 1 and Ariſtotle, a are ow of this, 
1 , : . 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
upid. This was their common “ characteriſtic, and was 


imputed to the groſs air of the country, as the Athenian de- 
licacy of taſte was attributed to the ſubtlety of the air they 


breathed. Horace ſays, that to judge of Alexander from 


: 7 bad taſte of Peony," one nen [wear warn a true Bceotian. 


Beotum in craſs j jurares a aere natum. Epiſt. i. I. 2. 
In thick Bœotian air you'd ſwear him born. 


When Alcibiades was repregetied with having little raids 


tion for muſic, he thought fit to make this excuſe: It is for 
Thebans F to ſing as they do, who know not how to ſpeak.” 


Pindar and Plutarch, who had very little of the ſoil in 


them, and who are proofs that genius is of all nations, do 
themſelves condemn the ſtupidity of their countrymen. 
Epaminondas did honour to his country, not only by the 
greatneſs of his military exploits, but by that ſort of merit, 
which reſults from elevation of genius, and the Ws of 

eilen. 


I ſhall conclude his portrait and net wich a circum- 


Shaw; that gives place in nothing to all his other excellen- 


cies, and which may in ſome ſenſe be preferred to them, as it 
expreſſes a good heart, and a tender and ſenſible ſpirit; 


qualities very rare amongſt the great, but infinitely more 


eſtimable than all thoſe ſplendid attributes, which the vulgar 
of mankind commonly gaze at with admiration, and ſeem 


almoſt the only objects worthy either of being imitated or 
envied. The victory at Leuftra had drawn the eyes and ad- 
miration of all the neighbouring people upon Epaminondas, 
who looked upon him as the ſupport and reſtorer of Thebes, 
2 the triumphant conqueror of Sparta, as che deliverer of all 


Greece; in a word, as the greateſt man, and the moſt excel- 


lent captain that ever was in the world. In the midſt of this 


univerſal applauſe, ſo capable of making the general of an 


army forget the man for the victor, Epaminondas, little ſen- 


Able to ſo affecting and ſo deſerved a glory, My Joys 


i Plut: in Corio], p. 215. 

Inter locorum naturas quantum interfit, videmus—Athenis tenue ah ex quo acu- 
bores etiam putantur Attici ; craſſum Thebts, ita que pingues Thebani. Cre, de ps 
n. 7. | 

+ They were great muſicians, 
3 2 | 
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HISTORY OF THE + 


ſaid he, © ariſes from my ſenſe of That, which the news of 
my victory will give my father and my mother.“ 

Nothing in hiſtory ſeems ſo valuable to me as ſuch ſenti- 
ments, which do honour to human nature, and proceed 
from a heart, which neither falſe glory, nor falſe greatneſs 


have corrupted. I confeſs it is with grief I ſee theſe noble 


ſentiments daily expire amongſt us, eſpecially in perſons 


whoſe birth and rank raiſe them above others, who, too 
frequently, are neither good fathers, good ſons; good huſ. 
bands, nor good friends, and who would think it a diſgrace 
to them to ex preſs for a father and mother the tender regard, 
of which we have here ſo fine an example from a pagan. 
Until Epaminondas's time, two cities had exerciſed alter- 
nately a kind of empire over all Greece. The juſtice and 
moderation of Sparta had at firſt acquired it a diſtinguiſhed 

pre-eminence, which the pride and haughtinels of its ges. 
nerals, and eſpecially of Pauſanias, ſoon loſt it. The Athe-, F 


nians, until the Peloponneſian war, held the firſt rank, but 


in a manner ſcarce diſcernible in any other reſpett, than 


their care in acquitting themſelves worthily, and in giving N 
their inferiors juſt reaſon to believe themſelves their equals. 


They judged at that time, and very juſtly, that the true me- 


thod of commanding, and of continuing their power, was 
to evidence their ſuperiority only by ſervices and benefac- 
tions. Thoſe times, ſo glorious for Athens, were of about 
forty-five years continuance, and they retained a part of that 
pre- eminence during the twenty-ſeven years of the Pelo- 
ponneſian war, which make in all the ſeventy- two, or ſe- 
venty-three years, which Demoſthenes gives to the dura- 
tion of their empire v: but for this latter ſpace of time, the 
Greeks, diſguſted by the haughtineſs of Athens, received 
no laws from that city without reluctance. Hence the La- 


cedæmonians became again the arbiters of Greece, and 


continued ſo from the time Lyſander made himſelf maſter of |} 
Athens, until the firſt war undertaken by the Athenians 


after their re-eſtabliſhment by Conon, to withdraw them- 


ſelves and the reſt of the Greeks from the tyranny of Sparta, 


which was now grown more inſolent than ever. At length, 


Thebes diſputed the ſupremacy, and, by the exalted merit oh. 


— Dems. Fare ui, p. 8g. 


S 


"+ 
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= ſingfe man, ſaw itſelf at the head of all Greece. But that 
glorious condition was of no long continuance, and the death 


of Epaminondas, as we have already obſerved, plunged it 
again into the obſcurity in which he found it. 

Demoſthenes remarks, in the paſſage above cited, that 
the pre-eminence granted voluntarily either to Sparta or 
Athens, was a pre-eminence of honour, not of dominion, 


and that the intent of Greece was to preſerve” a kind of 
equality and independence 1 in the other cities. Hence, ſays 


he, when the governing city attempted to aſcribe to itſelf 
what did not belong to it, and aimed at any innovations 
contrary to the rules of juſtice, and eſtabliſhed cuſtom, all 


the Greeks thought themſelves obliged to have recourſe to 


arms, and without any motive of perſonal diſcontent, to 
_ with ardour the cauſe of the injured. 


1 ſhall add here another very judicious reflection from 
Polybius“. He attributes the wiſe conduct of the Athenians, 
in the times I ſpeak of, to the ability of the generals, who 
were then at the head of their affairs; and he makes uſe of a 

compari ſon, which explains, not unhappily the character of 
that people. A veſſel without a maſter, ſays he, is expoſed i 

to great dangers, when every one inſiſts upon its being 


ſteered according to his opinion, and will comply with no 


' other meaſures. If then a rude ſtorm attacks it, the com- 
mon danger conciliates and unites them; they abandon. 


themſelves to the pilot's ſkill, and all the rowers doing their 
duty, the ſhip is ſaved and in a ſtate of ſecurity. But if the 
tempeſt ceaſes, and when the weather grows calm again, 


the diſcord of the mariners revives; if they will hearken no 
SF longer to the pilot, and ſome are for continuing their 
| voyage, whilſt others reſolve to ſtop in the midſt of the 
1 courſe; if on one ſide they looſe their ſails, and furl them 


on the other; it often happens, that after having eſcaped the 


moſt violent ſtorms, they are ſhipwrecked even in the port. : 
This, lays Polybius, is a natural image of the Athenian re- 
public. As long as it ſuffered itſelf to be guided by the wiſe 


counſels of an Ariſtides, a Themiſtocles, a Pericles, it came 
off victorious from the greateſt dangers. But proſperity 
blinded and ruined it; following no longer any thing but 


. © Polyb, I. vii. p. = 
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eaprice, and being become too inſolent to be adviſed or 


governed, it * W into the greateſt wine, 


sxor. VIII. Death of . Ring of Salamin. Ni. 


cocles his Son fucceeds him.  Admirable Charadter tie that 
Prince, | 


HE third year of the 101ſt Olympiad, ſoon after the 
Thebans had deſtroyed Platza and Theſpiæ, as has 
been obſerved before, Evagoras, king of Salamin in the iſle 


of Cyprus, of whom much has been ſaid in the preceding 


volume, was aſſaſſinated by one of his eunuchs. His ſon _ 
Nicocles ſucceeded him. He had a fine model before him 


in the perſon of his father: and he ſeemed to make it his | 1 


duty to be entirely intent upon treading in his ſteps r. 


When he took poſſeſſion of the throne, he found the pub- 
lic treaſures entirely exhauſted, by the great expences his 
father had been obliged to be at in the long war between 


him and the king of Perſia. He knew that the generality of 
princes, upon like occaſions, thought every means juſt for 


the re-eſtabliſhment of their affairs; but for him, he acted 
upon different principles. In his reign there was no talk 
of baniſhment, taxes, and confiſcation of eſtates. The pub- 


lic felicity was his ſole object, and juſtice his favourite vir- 


tue. He diſcharged the debts of the ſlate gradually, not by 


_ cruſhing the people with exceſſive impoſts, but by re- 7 1 
trenching all unneceſſary expences, and by uſing a wile | 


ceconomy in the adminiſtration of his revenue. 41 am 
aſſured, ſaid he, that no citizen can complain that I have 
done him the leaſt wrong, and I have the ſatisfaftion to 
know, that I have enriched many with an unſparing hand.“. 
He believed this kind of vanity, if it be vanity, might be 
permitted in a prince, and that it was glorious for him to 
have it in his power to make his ſubjects ſuch a defiance. 
He piqued himſelf alſo in particular upon another vir- 


tue, which is the more admirable in princes, as very uncom- 


mon in their fortune; I mean temperance. It is moſt amia- 


ble, but very difficult, in an age and a fortune, to which 


| | © Diod. I. xv. p. 363. 
P lfocrat in Nicol. p. 64. * Ibid. p. 65, 6. ———_ p. 67. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
every thing is lawful, and wherein pleaſure, armed with all 


her arts and attractions, is continually lying in ambuſh for a 


young prince, and preventing his deſires, to make a long re- 


fiſtance againſt the violence and inſinuation of her ſoft 


aſſaults. Nicocles gloried in having never known any wo- 


man beſides his wife during his reign, and was amazed that 


all other contracts of civil ſociety ſhould be treated with due 
regard, whilſt that of marriage, the moſt ſacred and in- 
violable of obligations, was broke through with impunity ; 
and that men ſhould not bluſh to commit an infidelity in 
reſpect to their wives, of which ſhould their wives be 


guilty, it would throw them into the utmoſt . and 


deſpair. 
What J have ſaid of the juſtice and temperance @ Nico- 


cles, Iſocrates puts into that prince's own mouth; and it is 


not probable that he ſhould make him ſpeak in ſuch a man- 
ner, if his conduct had not agreed with ſuch ſentiments. It 


is in a diſcourſe, ſuppoſed to be addreſſed by that king to 
his people, wherein he deſcribes to him the duties of ſub- 
jects to their princes; love, reſpect, obedience, fidelity, 


and devotion to their ſervice; and to engage them more et- 


feftually to the diſcharge of thoſe duties, he does not diſ- 


dain to give them an account of his own conduct and en- 
timents. 

In another FO WIS ag which precedes this, Ffocrites 
explains to Nicocles all the duties of the ſovereignty, and 


makes excellent reflections upon that ſubject, of which I 


can repeat here only a very ſmall part. He begins by telling 
him that the virtue of private perſons is much better ſup- 
ported than his own, by the mediocrity of their condition, 
by the employment and cares inſeparable from it, by the 


misfortunes to which they are frequently expoſed, by their 
diſtance from pleaſures and luxury, and particularly, by 
the liberty which their friends and relations have of giving 


499 


them advice; whereas the generality of princes have none 


of theſe advantages. He adds, that a king, who would 


make himſelf capable of governing well, ought to avoid an 


idle and inactive life, ſhould ſet apart a proper time for buſi. 
neſs and tHe public affairs, ſhould form his council of the 


Iſocrat. ad Nicoc. 
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moſt able and experienced perſons in his kingdom, ſhould 
_ endeavour to make himſelf as much ſuperior to others by 


his merit and wiſdom, as he is by his dignity, and eſpe- 
cially acquire the love of his ſubjects, and for that purpoſe 


love them fincerely, and look upon himſelf as their common 
father. Perſiſt,” ſaid he, in the religion you have re- 
_ ceived from your fore-fathers, but be aſſured that the moſt 


grateful adoration and ſacrifice that you can offer to the 


Divinity, is that of the heart, in rendering -yourſelf good 
and juſt. Show, upon all occaſions, ſo high a regard for 


truth, that a ſingle word from you may be more confided 


in than the oath of others. Be a warrior, by your ability in 


military affairs, and by ſuch a warlike proviſion as may in- 
timidate your enemies; but let your inclinations be pacific, 


and be rigidly exact in never pretending to, or undertakin: 


any thing unjuſtly. The only certain proof that you have 


reigned well, will be the power of bearing this teſtimony to 


' yourſelf; that your people are become both more happy 


and more wiſe under your government.“ 

What ſeems to me the moſt remarkable in this diſcourſe, 
is, that the advice which Iſocrates gives the king is nei— 
ther attended with praiſes, nor with thoſe ſtudied reſerva- 
tions and artificial turns, without which fearful and modeſt 


truth dares not venture to approach the throne. This is 
moſt worthy of applauſe, and more for the prince's than for 


the writer's praiſe. Nicocles, far from being offended at 


theſe councils, received them with joy; and to expreſs 
his gratitude to Iſocrates, made him a preſent of twenty 


talents, that 1s to ſay, twenty | thouſand crowns*, 


SECT. IX. Artaxerxes Mnemon <a the Reduction 


of Egypt. Iphicrates the Athenian is appointed General 


of the Atheman Troops, The Enterpriſe miſcarries by the - 
us Conduct of Pharnabaſus the Perſe dan General, 


: » RTAXERXEsS, after having given his EY a re- 


| laxation of ſeveral years, had formed the deſign of 
reducing Egypt, which had ſhaken off the Perſian yoke long 
before, and made great preparations for war for that purpole. 


* Plyt, in vit. Iſoc. p. 838, ©» Diod, I. xv. p. 328. & 347 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


Achoris, who then reigned in Egypt, and had given Eva- 
goras powerful aid againſt the Perſians, foreſeeing the 
ſtorm, raiſed abundance of troops of his own ſubjetts, and 
took into his pay a great body of Greeks, and other auxiliary 
| ſoldiers, of whom Chabrias had the command*. He had 
accepted that office without the authority of the republic. 
| Pharnabaſus, having been charged with this war, ſent to 
Athens to complain that Chabrias had engaged himſelf to 
ſerve againſt his maſter, and threatened the republic with 
the king's reſentment, if he was not immediately recalled. 
He demanded, at the ſame time, Iphicrates, another Athe- 
nian, who was looked upon as one of the moſt excellent 
- captains of his time, to give him the command of the body 
of Greek troops in the ſervice of his maſter. The Athe- 
nians, who had a great intereſt in the continuance of the 
king's friendſhip, recalled Chabrias, and ordered him, upon 
pain of death, to repair to Athens by a certain ah "yes 
crates was ſent to the Perſian army. 
The preparations of the Perſians went on ſo Gower. that 
two whole years elapſed before they entered upon action. 
1 Achoris, king of Egypt, died in that time, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Pſammuthis, who reigned but a year: Nephre- 
ritus was the next, and four months after Nedtanebis, who 
MW reigned ten or twelve years. Penn: 
. Artaxerxes, to draw more troops out of Greece, ſent A. M. 
ambaſſadors thither, to declare to the ſeveral ſtates, that the A r. 
king's intent was, they ſhould all live in peace with each 374. 
bother conformably to the treaty of Antalcides, that all gar- 
1 riſons ſhould be withdrawn, and all the cities ſuffered to 
| enjoy their liberty under their reſpective laws. All Greece 
received this declaration with pleaſure, Adept the Thebans, 
who refuſed to conform to it. 

At length, every thing being in readineſs for he; inva- 
ſion of Egypt, a camp was formed at Acæ, ſince called 
Ptolemais, in Paleſtine, the place appointed for the general 
rendezvous. In a review there the army was found to con- 

ſiſt of two hundred thouſand Perſians, under the command 
of Pharnabaſus, and twenty thouſand Greeks under 98 


x Cor. Nep. in Chab. & in Iphic. Euſeb. in Chron, 
Diod. I. xv. p. 955. * Ibid. p. 358, 359. 
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© HISTORY OF THE 
| crates. The forces at ſea were in proportion to thoſe at 
land; their fleet conſiſting of three hundred galleys, beſides 
two hundred veſſels of thirty oars, and a prodigious number 


of barks to tranſport the Ry dh _— the fleet Th 


and army. 
The army and fleet began to move at the ſame { time, and 
that they might act in concert, they ſeparated from each 


Other as little as poſſible. The war was to open with the 


ſiege of Peluſium; but ſo much time had been given the 
Egyptians, that Nectanebis had rendered the approach to it 
impracticable both by ſea and land. The fleet therefore, in- 
ſtead of making a deſcent, as had been projected, ſailed for- 
wywards, and entered the mouth of the Nile, called Mendeſium. 
The Nile at that time emptied itſelf into the ſea by ſeven dif- 
ferent channels, of which only two * remain at this day; 
and at each of thoſe mouths there was a fort, with a good 
_ garriſon to defend the entrance. The Mendeſium not being 
ſo well fortified as that of Peluſium, where the enemy was 
expected to land, the deſcent was made with no great diffi- 
culty. The fort was carried ſword in hand, and no quarter 
given to thoſe who were found in it. 
After this ſignal action, Iphicrates thought i it adviſcable to 


reimbark upon the Nile without loſs of time, and to attack 


Memphis, the capital of Egypt. If that opinion had been 
followed before the Egyptians had recovered the panic, into 
which ſo formidable an invaſion, and the blow already re- 
ceived, had thrown them, they had found the capital with- 
out any defence, it had inevitably fallen into their hands, 
and all Egypt been reconquered. But the groſs of the 
army not being arrived, Pharnabaſus believed it neceſſary 


to wait its coming up, and would undertake nothing til! 


he had reaſſembled all his troops; under pretext, that they 
would then be invincible, and that there would be no 
obſtacle capable of withſtanding them. 
Üphicrates, who knew that in affairs of war eſpecially, 
there are certain favourable and deciſive moments, which it 
is abſolutely proper to ſeize, judged quite differently, and 
in deſpair to ſee an opportunity ſuffered to eſcape, that 
might never be retrieved, he made preſſing inſtances for 


* Damietta and Hoey 


© PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 

permiſſion to go at leaſt with the twenty thouſand men 

under his command. Pharnabafus refuſed to comply with 

that demand, out of abje jealouſy; apprebending, that if 

the enterpriſe ſucceeded, the whole glory of the war would 

redound to Iphicrates, This delay gave the Egyptians time 
to look about them. They drew all their troops together 

into a body, put a good garriſon into Memphis, and with 

| the reſt of their army kept the field, and haraſſed the Per- 
4 ſians in ſuch a manner, that they prevented their advancing | 

farther into the country. After which came on the inun- 
dation of the Nile, which laying all Egypt under water, the 

Perſians were obliged to return into Phœnicia, having firſt 

885 ineffectually the beſt part of their troops. 

Thus this expedition, which had coſt immenſe ſums, and 
1D which the preparations alone had given ſo much diffi. 
culty for upwards of two years, entirely miſcarried, and pro- 
| duced no other effect, than an irreconcileable enmity be- 
tween the two generals, who had the command of it. Phar- 

nabaſus, to excuſe himſelf, accuſed Iphicrates of having 

prevented its ſucceſs; and Iphicrates with much more rea- 

ſon, laid all the fault upon Pharnabaſus. But well aſſured 

that the Perſian lord would be believed at his court in pre- 
ference to him, and remembering what had happened to 

Conon, to avoid the fate of that illuſtrious Athenian, he 

choſe to retire ſecretly to Athens in a ſmall veſſel which he 
| hired. Pharnabaſus cauſed him to be accuſed there, of 

having rendered the expedition againſt Egypt abortive. 

The people of Athens made anſwer, that if he could be con- 

victed of that crime, he ſhould be puniſhed as he deſerved. 

But his innocence was too well known at Athens to give 

him any diſquiet upon that account. It does not appear 

that he was ever called in queſtion about it; and ſome time 
after the Athenians declared him ſole admiral of their fleet. 
b Moſt of the projetts of the Perſian court miſcarried by 
their ſlowneſs in putting them 1 in execution. Their generals 
hands were tied up, and nothing was left to their diſcretion. 

They had a plan of conduct in their inſtructions, from which 

they did not dare to depart. It any accident happened, that 

bad not been foreſeen and provided for, they muſt wait for 
> Diod, I. xv. p. 968. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
new orders from court, and before they arrived, the oppor- 


tunity was entirely loſt. Iphicrates, having obſerved that 


Pharnabaſus took his reſolutions with all the preſence of 
mind and penetration that could be deſired in an accompliſh. 
ed generale, aſked him one day, how it happened that he 


was ſo quick in his views, and ſo ſlow in his actions? * It 


is,” replied Pharnabaſus, « becauſe my views depend only 


upon me, but their execution upon my maſter.” 


| SECT. X. The Lacedzmonians fend Ageſilaus to the Aid 


of Tachos, who had revolted from the Perfians. The King 
of Sparta's Adtions in Egypt. His Death. The greateſt © 
Yr of + the Provinces Revolt againſe Artaxerxes. . 


FTER the battle of Mantinea, both parties, equally 


weary of the war, had entered into a general peace 


with all the other ſtates of Greece, upon the king of Perſia's 


plan, by which the enjoyment of its laws and liberties was 
| ſecured to each city, and the Meſſenians included in it, not- 
_ withſtanding all the oppoſition and intrigues of the Lacedæ- 


monians to prevent it. Their rage upon this occaſion ſepa- 
rated them from the other Greeks. They were the only 


people who reſolved to continue the war, from the hope of 


recovering the whole country of Meſſenia in a ſhort time. 


That reſolution, of which Ageſilaus was the author, occa- 


ſioned him to be juſtly regarded as a violent and obſtinate 
man, inſatiable of glory and command, who was not afraid 
of involving the republic again in inevitable misfortunes, 
from the neceſſity to which the want of money expoſed them 
of borrowing great ſums and of levying great impoſts, in- 


| Read of taking the favourable opportunity of concluding a 


A.M. 


3641. 
Ant. J. C. 
3063. 


peace, and of putting an end to all their evils. , 

© Whilſt this paſſed in Greece, Tachos, who had aſcended. 
the throne of Egypt, drew together as many troops as he 
could, to defend himſelf againſt the king of Perſia, who 


 meditated a new invaſion of Egypt, notwithſtanding the ill 


ſucceſs of his paſt endeavours to reduce that kingdom. 


© Ibid. p. 375. 
a Plut. in n Ageſil. p. 616-618. Diod. I. xv. p. 397 — 401. 


Kenoph. de reg. Ageſil. p. 663. Cor. Nep. i in Ageſil. c. viii. 


 PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
For this purpoſe, Tachos ſent into Greece, and obtained 
a body of troops from the Lacedæmonians, with Ageſilaus to 


command them, whom he promiſed to make generaliſſimo 


of his army. The Lacedæmonians were exaſperated againſt 
Artaxerxes, from his having forced them to include the 
Meſſenians in the late peace, and were fond of taking this 


occaſion to expreſs their reſentment. Chabrias went alſo 
into the ſervice of Tachos, but of his own head, and with- 


out the republic's participation. . 
This commiſſion did Ageſilaus no honour. It was as thought 
| below the digpity of a king of Sparta, and a great captain, 


who had made his name glorious throughout the world, and 


was then more than eighty years old, to receive the pay of 
an Egyptian, and to ſerve a Barbarian, who Nun revolted 
againſt his maſter. 

When he landed in Egypt, the king” 8 en generals 


and the great officers of his houſe, came to his ſhip to re- 


ceive, and make their court to him. The reſt of the Egyp- 
tians were as ſolicitous to ſee him, from the great expect- 


ation which the name and renown of Ageſilaus had excited 
in them, and came in multitudes to the ſhore for that pur- 


poſe. But when inſtead of a great and magnificent prince, 


according to the idea his exploits had given them of him, 
they ſaw nothing ſplendid or majeſtic either in his perſon 
or equipage, and ſaw only an old man, of a mean aſpect and 


30 


ſmall body, without any appearance, and dreſſed in a bad 


robe of a very coarſe ſtuff, they were ſeized with an immo- 
derate diſpolition to laugh, and applied the fable of the 


mountain in labour to him. 

When he met king Tachos, and had joined kis troops with 
thoſe of Egypt, he was very much ſurpriſed at not being ap- 
pointed general of the whole army, as he expetted, but only 
of the foreign troops; that Chabrias was made general of the 


| Tea forces, and that Tachos retained the command in chief 
to himſelf, which was not the only mortification he had e ex- 


perienced. 

Tachos came to a ao to march into Phœnicia, 
thinking it more adviſable to make that country the ſeat of 
the war, than to expect the enemy in Egypt. Ageſilaus, 
who knew better, repreſented to him in vain, that his affairs 
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HISTORY OF THE | 
were 'not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed to admit his removing out 
of his dominions; that he would do much better to remain 


in them, and content himſelf with acting by his generals in 
the enemy's country. Tachos deſpiſed this wiſe counſel, 


and expreſſed no leſs difregard for him on all other occa- 


fions. Ageſilaus was ſo much incenſed at ſach conduct, 


that he joined the Egyptians, who had taken arms againſt 
him during his abſence, and had placed Nectanebis, his * 
couſin, upon the throne. Ageſilaus, abandoning the king, 
to whoſe aid he had been fent, and joining the rebel, who 


had dethroned him, alleged in juſtification of himſelf, that 
he was ſent to the affiſtance of the Egyptians; and that they, 


having taken up arms againſt Tachos, he was not at liberty 


to ſerve againſt them without new orders from Sparta. He 
diſpatched expreſſes thither, and the inſtructions he receiv- 


ed, were to act as he ſhould judge moſt advantageous for his 
country. He immediately declared for Nectanebis. Ta- 


chos, obliged to quit Egypt, retired to Sidon, from whence 
he went to the court of Perſia. Artaxerxes not only forgave 


him his fault, but added to his clemency the en mM 
his troops againft the rebels. 

Ageſilaus covered ſo criminal a condu with the veil of 
che public utility. But, ſays Plutarch, remove that deluſive 


blind, the moſt juſt and only true name, which can be given 
the action, is that of perfidy and treaſon. It is true, the 


Lacedæmonians, making the Glorious and the Good conſiſt 


principally in the ſervice of that country, which they idol- 


1zed, knew no other juſtice than what tended to the aug- 


mentation of the grandeur of Sparta, and the extending of 


its domimons. I am ſurpriſed ſo judicious an author as 


 Xenophon ſhould endeavour to palliate a conduct of this 


kind, by ſaying only, that Ageſilaus attached himſelf to that 
of the two kings, who ſeemed the beſt affected to Greece. 


At the ſame time, a third prince of the city of Mendes ſet 
up for himſelf, to diſpute the crown with Nectanebis. This 


new competitor had an army of a hundred thouſand men to 
ſupport his pretenſions. Ageſilaus gave his advice to attack 
them, before they were exercifet and diſciplined. Had that 


counſel been followed, it had been eaſy to have defeated a 


* Diodorus calls him his ſon; Plutarch his couſin, 
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body of people, raiſed in haſte, and without any experience 
in war. But Nettanebis imagined, that Ageſilaus only gave 
him this advice to betray him, in conſequence, as he had 
done Tachos. He therefore gave his enemy time to diſci- 
pline his troops, who ſoon after reduced him to retire into 
a city, fortified with good walls, and of very great extent. 
Ageſilaus was obliged to follow him thither; where the Men- 
deſian prince beſieged them. Nectanebis would then have 
attacked the enemy before his works, which were begun, 
were advanced, and preſſed Ageſilaus to that purpoſe, but 
he refuſed his compliance at firſt, which extremely augment- 

ed the ſuſpicions conceived of him. At length, when he 
ſaw the work in a ſufficient forwardneſs, and that there re- 
mained only as much ground between the two ends of the 
line, as the troops within the city could occupy, drawn up 
in battle, he told Nectanebis, that it was time to attack the 
enemy, that their own lines would prevent their ſurround- 
ing him, and that the interval between them was exactly the 
| Tpace he wanted, for ranging his troops in ſuch a manner, as 
they might all act together effectively. The attack was exe- 
cuted according to Ageſilaus's expectation; the beſiegers 
.. were beaten, and from henceforth Ageſilaus conducted all 
the operations of the war with ſo much ſucceſs, that the 


enemy prince was men overcome. and at laſt wen _ 
Pure | 


Aren by contrary ids upon the coal: of pe ein "to A 361. 
place called the port of Menalaus, where he fell ſick and 
died, at the age of fourſcore and four years. He had reign- 
ed forty- one of them at Sparta, and of thoſe forty-one he had 
paſſed thirty, with the reputation of the greateſt and moſt 
powerful of all the Greeks, and had been looked upon as 
the leader and king of almoſt all Greece, till the battle of 
Leuctra. His latter years did not entirely ſupport the re- 
putation he had acquired; and Xenophon, in his eulogium 
of this prince, wherein he gives him the preference to all 
other captains, has been found to exaggerate his virtues: and 
extenuate his faults too much. 
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+"; HISTORY OFTHE. , 
The body of e was carried to Al Thoſe who 


1 him not having honey, with Which it was the 


Spartan cuſtom to, coyer the bodies they would embalm, 


made uſe of Wax in its ſtead. His ſon Archidamus ſucceed. 
ed to the throne, which continued in his houſe down to Agis 


who was the filth king of the line of Ageſilaus. 
Towards the end of the Egyptian war, the greateſt part 


of the provinces, in ſubjection to Perſia, reyolted. 


Artaxerxes Mnemon. had been the involuntary. Re. 


. of this defection. That prince, of himſelf, was good, equi- 
table, and benevolent. He loyed his people, 


and was be- 
loved by ibem. He had abundance of mildneſs and {weet- 


| neſs of temper in. his character: but that eaſineſs degenerated 


into ſloth and luxury, and particularly in the latter years of 
his life, i in which he diſcovered a diſlike for all buſineſs and 


application, from whence the good qualities, which he other- 


wiſe, poſſeſſed, as well as his beneficent intentions, became 
ulelels, and without effect. Ibe nobility and governors of 
provinces, abuſing | his, favour and the infirmities of his great 
age, oppreſſed the people, treated them with inſolence and 


cruelty, loaded them with taxes, and did every thing in their 
power to render the Perſian yoke inſupportable. bo 


The diſcontent became general, and broke out, after long 


ſuffering, almoſt, at the ſame time on all ſides. Aſia Minor, 


Syria, Phœnicia, and many other provinces, declared them- 
ſelves openly, and took up arms. The principal leaders of 
the conſpiracy were Ariobarzanes, prince of Phrygia; Mau- 
ſalus, king of Caria; Orontes, governor of Myſia; and 


Autophradates, governor of Lydia. Datames, of whom men- 


tion has been made before, and who commanded in Cappa- 
docia, was alſo engaged in it. By this means, half the re- 
venues of the crown were on a ſudden diverted into different 
channels, and the remainder did not ſuffice for the expences 


of. a war againſt the revolters, had they acted in concert. 


But their union was of no long continuance; and thoſe, who 


had been the firſt, and moſt zealous in ſhaking off the yoke, 


were alſo the foremoſt in reſuming it, and in betraying: the 
intereſts of the others, to make their peace with the king. 

The provinces of Afia Minor, on withdrawing from 1 
obedience, had entered into a a conlederacy for their mutual 


* - aA 4 4: 
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| defente, and had choſen Orontes, governor of Myſiz, Hor 
their general. They had alſo reſolved to add twenty thou- 
ſand foreign troops to thoſe of the country, and had charged 
the ſame Orontes with the care. of raiſing them. But when 
he had got the money for that ſervice-into his hands, with 
the addition of a year's pay, he kept it for himſelf, and deli- 


vered to the king the perſons who had brought it from the 


revolted provinces. | 
/' Reomithras, another of the chiefs of Aſia Minor, being 


ſent into Egypt to negociate ſuccours, committed a tre- 


chery of a like nature. Having brought from that country 


five hundred talents and fifty ſhips of war, he aſſembled the 


principal revolters at Leucas, a city of Aſia Minor, under 
pretence of giving them an account of his negociation, ſeized 


them all, delivered them to the king to make his peace, and 
kept the money he had received in Egypt for the confede- 
racy. Thus this formidable revolt, which had brought the 


„ Perſian empire to the very brink of ruin, diſſolved of itſelf, 
nd to ſpeak m more properly, was bebe er for owe time. 


# | ster. XI. Troubles at the court of iss e concerning 


lis Succeſſor. Death of that Prince. 


5 HE end of Artaxerxes's reign bund with he. 


of one or other of his ſons, who pretended to the ſucceſſion. 
He had a hundred and fifty by his concubines, who were in 
number three hundred and ſixty, and three by his lawful wife 
Atoſſa; Darius, Ariaſpes, and Ochus. To put a ſtop to theſe 


practices, he declared Darius, the eldeſt, his ſucceſſor. And 


to remove all cauſe of diſputing that prince's right after his 


death, he permitted him to aſſume from thenceforth the title | 
of king, and to wear the royal t tiara. But the young prince 
was for having ſomething more real. Beſides. which, the 


7 8 Plut. in Artax. p. 65 bes. Diod. 1. x. 5. 49. Juſtin, I. x. c. 1 
& 2. | #1 


* Diodorus Go he was ſent to T . but it is more likely that it was to 


NeRanebis, 


+. This tiara was a turban, or kind of head dreſs, with the plume of feathers | 
ſtanding upright upon it. The ſeven counſellors had alſo plumes of feathers, 


which they wore aſlant and before, All others wore them ont, and m. 
Vor. IV. X 


The whole court were divided into factions in favour 
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HISTORY OF THE 
refuſal of Aintree to give him one of his concubines, 
whom he had demanded, had extremely incenſed him, and 
he formed a conſpiracy againſt his father's ite, wherein he 
engaged fifty of his brothers. 

It was Tiribaſus, of whom mention 150 bag Fes foverl | 
times in the preceding volume, who contributed the moſt to 
his taking ſo unnatural a reſolution, from a like ſubject of 
diſcontent againſt the king; who, having promiſed to give 
bim firſt one of his daughters in marriage, and then another, 
broke his word both times, and married them himſelf: ſuch 
abominable inceſts being permitted at that time in Perſia, 
the religion of the nation not prohibiting them. 1 
The number of the conſpirators was already very great, 


and the day fixed for the execution, when an eunuch, well 


informed of the whole plot, diſcovered.it to the king. Upon 
that information, Artaxerxes thought it would be highly im- 


prudent to deſpiſe ſo great a danger, by neglecting a ſtrit 


enquiry into it; but that it would be much more ſo, to give 
credit to it without certain and unqueſlionable proof. He 
aſſured himſelf of it with his own eyes. The conſpirators 
were ſuffered to enter the king's apartment, and then ſeized. 
Darius and all his agcomplices were puniſhed as they de- 
ſerved. 
After the death of. Wien che cabals began again. Three 
of his brothers were competitors; Ariaſpes, Ochus, and 
Arſames. The two firſt pretended to the throne, in right 
of birth, being the ſons of the queen. The third had the 
| king's favour, who tenderly loved him, though only the 
ſon of a concubine. | Qchus, prompted by his reſtleſs ambi- 
tion, ſtudied perpetually the means to rid himſelf of both his 
rivals. As he was equally cunning and cruel, he employed 
his craft and artifice againſt Ariaſpes, and his cruelty againſt 
Arſames. Knowing the former to be extremely ſimple and 
credulous,' he made the- eunuchs of the palace, whom he 
found means to corrupt, threaten him ſo terribly, in the name 
of the king his father, that expecting every moment to be 
treated as Darius had been, he poiſoned himſelf to avoid it. 
After this, there remained only Arſames to give him um- 
brage, becauſe his father, and all the world conſidered that 
prince as moſt worthy of the throne, from his — and 
. 


priſes; confining their ambition to bearing alone the lofty 
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other excellent qualities. Him he mn to be ade ned 

vy Harpates, fon of Tiribaſu u. 
This loſs, which followed cloſe pon the othiny and th 

exceeding wickedneſs with which both were attended, gave 

the old king a grief that proved mortal: nor is it ſurpriſing, 

that at his age he ſhould not have ſtrength enough to ſupport 

To great an affliction. He ſunk under it into his tomb, after A. M. 

a reign of ſorty- three years, which might have been called * 5 c, 

happy, if not interrupted by many revolts. n of his * 


| CONE is be no leſs n with a ID 
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srer. XII. ce of the be fpepuent Infurrfiions Ned” 
85 Youre in the keep; r ” 


6 HAVE taken care in 1 the be that 8 
in the Perſian empire, to obſerve from time to time the 
abuſes which occaſioned them. But as theſe revolts were 
more frequent than ever in the latter years, and will be 
more fo, (eſpecially in the ſucceeding reign, J thought it 
would be proper to unite here, under the ſame point of view, 
the different cauſes of ſuch inſurrections, which fortel the 
approaching decline of the Perſian empire. 

I. After the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the wy 
5 of Perſia abandoned themſelves more and more to the charms 
of yoluptuouſneſs and luxury, and the delights of an indo- 
lent and inactive life. Shut up generally in their palaces 
amongſt women, and a crowd of flatterers, they contented 
themſelves with enjoying, in ſoft effeminate eaſe and idle. 
neſs, the pleaſure of univerſal command, and made their 
grandeur conſiſt in the en 9 of en an ex · 
r magnificence. 

II. They were beſides princes 0 no great een fos the 
condutt'of affairs, of ſmall capacity to govern, and void of 
taſte for glory. Not having a ſufficient extent of mind to 
ani mate all the parts of ſo vaſt an empire, nor ability to ſup- 
port the weight of it, they transferred to their officers the 
cares of public buſineſs, the fatigues of commanding armies, 
and the dangers which attend the execution of great enter- 
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. -** HISTORY OF THE i 
III. The great officers of the crown, the government of 


the provinces, the command of armies, were generally bes 
ſtowed upon people without either ſervice or merit. It 


was the credit of the favourites, the ſecret intrigues of the 
court, the ſolicitations f the Women of the palace, which 


determined the choice of the perſons, who were to fill the 
moſt: important; poſis of the empire; and: appropriated the 


reward, due to the officers who chad, done the mw real ſer- 


videgtotheir nn creatures 


IV. Theſe. courtiers, often out of a baſe, mean 9 


of the menii that gave them umbrage, and reproached their 


ſmalhh abilities, removed their rivals from publie employ- 
ments Hand rendered their talents uſeleſs to the ſtate. 


* Sonjetimes they Would even cabſe their fidelity to be ſuſ- 


peſted hin falſe an furmations, bring chem to trial, as crimi- 
nals agamſt the ſtate, and force the king's moſt faithful 


ſenvants; for their defend ngainſtf their calumniators, to 
ſieek their fafety in revolting, and turning thoſe arms againſt 
theii prince, which they had ſo often eee bis 


glomyd und the ſervice oßthe empires! ro wil 19 


vice. 1 l ut iti „ 57 ins 


VI. The kings of Perſia had extremely ingbderned 4 C 


the frugality of Cyrus, and the ancient Perſians, who con- 


tented themſelves with creſſes and ſallads for their food, and 
water for their drink. The whole nobility had been infected 
with the contagion of this example. In retaining the ſingle 
meal of their anceſtors, they made it laſt during the greateſt 
part of the day, and prolonged it far into the night, by 
drinking to exceſs; and far from being aſhamed of drunken- 
neſs, they made it their glory, as we e have en in pie ner 


ple of young Cyrus. f 120 16 


VII. The extreme ee of the provinces; w which 
extended trom the Caſpian and Euxine, to the Red Sea _ 


OR. all 0: — Tiribaſus, Datames, &c, 


DV. The miniſters; to, bukbibeſigeneralao: dependence, 
reſtrained them under ſuch limited orders, as obliged them 
to let ſtip the :oucafions of:conquering, and prevented them, 
by gattending new orders, from puſhing their advantages. 
They alſo often made them reſponſible for their bad ſucceſs, 
| after having let them want very e Ry to the ſer- 


OOO PERSIAN AND/GRECTANS, 
Ethiopia, and; from the-rivers Gange andꝰ nduã tol the 
Fgean Sea, was a great obſtadle to the fidelity. antiaſſettion 


of the people, who never had the ſatis faq on tooenj dy the? 


preſence of their maſters; who! knew them only» by? the” 


weight of their taxmions, end eee e 


their Satrap or gobernors; and who, initranfportingithens> 


ſelves to the curt, to make their demandy and complaints 


there, could not hope to find acceſs to princes, who, believ. 
ed it contributed to the majeſty of their perſons to make / 
themſelves inacceſſible and inviſib leaf 
VIII. The multitude of the provinces; in ſubjection to 
Perfia did not compoſe an uniform empire, nor the regular 


body of a Rate, whoſe members were united by the common 
ties of intereſts, manners, language, and religion, and ani- 


mated with the ſame ſpirit of government, under the guid- 
ance of the ſame laws. It was rather a confuſed, disjointed, 5 
tumultuous, and even forced aſſemblage of different nations, 
formerly free and independent, of whom ſome, who were. 
torn from their native countries and the ſepulchres of their 


forefathers, ſaw themſelves with pain tranſported into un- 
known regions, or amongſt enemies, where they perſevered 
to retain their own laws and cuſtoms, and a form of govern- 


ment peculiar to themſelves. Theſe different nations, who 
not only lived without any common tie or relation amongſt 
them, but with a diverſity of manners and worſhip, and often 
vith antipathy of characters and inclinations, deſired nothing 
ſo ardently as their liberty, and re-eſtabliſhment in their own. 
countries. All theſe people therefore were unconcerned 
for the preſervation of an empire, which was the fole obſta- 
cle to their ſo warm and juſt deſires, and could nat affect a 
government that treated them always as ſtrangers and ſub. 


jected nations, and never n em auy ſhare 1 in its abet; | 


or privileges. | 75 

IX. The extent of 85 empire. and its opal "Wong 
the court, made it neceſſary to give the viceroys ol the fron- 
tier provinces a very great authority in every branch of go- 
vernment; to raiſe and pay armies; to impoſe tribute; to 
adjudge the differences of cities, provinces, and vaſlal kings; 
and to make treaties with the neighbouring ſlates. A power 
ſo extenſive and almoſt independent, in which they conti- 
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nued many years without being changed, and bett 
colleagues or council to deliberate upon the affairs of their 
provinces, accuſtomed them to the pleaſure of commanding 


| abſolutely, and of reigning. In conſequence of which, it 


was with great repugnance they ſubmitted to be removed 
from their governments, and often endeavoured to ſupport 


themſelves in them by force of arms. 


X. The governors of provinces, the generale of armies, 


änd all the other officers and miniſters, thought it for their 
honour to imitate in their equipages, tables, moveables, and 
| habits, the pomp and ſplendor of the court in which they 

| had been educated. To ſupport ſo deſtructive a pride, and 


to furniſh out expences ſo much above the fortunes of pri- 


vate perſons, they were reduced to oppreſs the ſubjetts under 
their juriſdiction with exorbitant taxes, flagrant extortions, 
and the ſhameful traffic of a public venality, that ſet thoſe 


offices to ſale for money, which ought to have been granted 


only to merit. All that vanity laviſhed, or luxury exhauſt- 


ed, was made good by mean hearts, and the violent Taps 
ciouſnefs of an inſatiable avarice. | 
| Theſe groſs irregularities, and abundance of ocker, which 
remained without remedy, and which were daily augmented 


by impunity, tired the people's patience, and occaſioned a 
general diſcontent amongſt them, the uſual forerunner of the 


ruined ſtates. Their juſt complaints, long time deſpiſed, 
were followed by an open rebellion of ſeveral nations, who 
endeavoured to do themſelves that Juſtice by force, which 


was refuſed to their remonſtrances. In ſuch a conduR, they 
failed in the ſubmiſſion and fidelity which ſubjects owe to 


their ſovereigns; but Paganiſm did not carry its lights ſo 


far, and was not capable of ſo ſublime a perfection, which 
vas reſerved for a religion that teaches that no pretext, no 


injuſtice, no vexation, can ever authoriſe the rebellion of a © 


: people againſt their prince.” | 


e BOOK THE ; THIRTBENTH, 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


S ECT. . Ochus dee the Throne of Perf ' His Cruel- 
ET ties. Revolt of ſeveral Nations. 


PHE more the memory of Artaxerxes Mnemon was 
honoured and revered throughout the whole empire, 
the more Ochus believed he had reaſon to fear for himſelf; 
convinced, that in ſucceeding to him, he ſhould not find the 
| ſame favourable diſpoſitions in the people and nobility, of 
whom he had made himſelf the horror by the murder of his 
two brothers. To prevent that averſion from occafioning 
his excluſion, he prevailed upon the eunuchs, and others 
about the king's perſon, to conceal his death from the public. 
He began by taking upon himſelf the adminiſtration of 
affairs, giving orders, and ſealing decrees in the name of 
Artaxerxes, as if he had been ſtill alive; and by one of thoſe 
decrees, he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king throughout 
the whole empire, always by the order of Artaxerxes. 
After having governed in this manner almoſt ten months, 
believing himſelf ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, he at length de- 
clared the death of his father, and aſcended the throne, taking 
upon himſelf the name of Artaxerxes. Authors however 4 I. 
moſt frequently give him that of Ochus, by which name I 3644. 
ſhall generally call him in the ſequel of this liftory. _ Ga” C. 
Ochus was the moſt cruel and wicked of all the princes 
of his race, as his actions ſoon explained. In a very ſhort 
time the palace and the whole empire were filled with his 


> Polyzn, Stratag. vii. 
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R or Tun 
murders. * To remove from the revolted i provinces all 


means of ſetting ſome otheriof the royal family upon the 
throne; and to rid ahiniſelf aticnce:of :all trouble, that the 


princes and princeſſes of the blood might: occaſion him, he 
put them all to death without xegard' to ſex, age, or proxi-· 

mity of blood. He cauſed his on ſiſter, Ocha, whoſe 
daughter he had married, to be buried alive; and having 


| ſhut up one of his uncles, with à hundred of his ſons and 


grandfons;;:in a court of the palace, he ordered them all to 


be ſhot to / death with arrows, only! becauſe; thoſe princes 
' were much!eſteemed. by the Petſians for their probity and 


valour. That uncle is apparently the father of Siſygambis, 
the mother of Darius Codomannus: * for Quintus Curtius 


tells us, that Ochus had cauſed ſourſcore of her brothers, 
Vith their father, to be maſſacred in one day. He treated 


with the ſame barbarity, throughout the whole empire, all 


thoſe who gave him any umbrage, ſparing none of the nobi- 


lity, whom he ſuſpeted of the leaſt diſcontent whatſover. 
»The cruelties, exerciſed by Ochus, did not deliver him 


| Ant J. c. from inquietude. Artabaſus, governor of one of the Aſiatic 


provinces, engaged Chares, the Athenian, who commanded 
a fleet and a body of troops in thoſe parts, to aſſiſt him, and 


with his aid defeated an army of ſeventy thouſand men ſent 
by the king to reduce him. Artabaſus, in reward of ſo great 


a ſervice, made Chares a preſent of money to defray the 
whole expences of his armament. The king of Perſia re- 
| ſented exceedingly this conduct of the Athenians in regard 
to him. They were at that time employed in the war of 
the allies. The king's menace, to join their enemies with 
a numerous army, obliged them to reca] Chares. BP 

Artabaſus, being abandoned by them, had recourſe to the 
Thebans, of whom he obtained five thouſand men, whom 


he took into his pay, with Pammenes to command them. 
This reinforcement put him into a condition to acquire two 


other victories over the king's troops. Thoſe two actions did 
the Theban troops and their commander great honour. 
Thebes muſt have been extremely incenſed againſt the king 
of Perſia, to ſend ſo powerful a ſuccour to his enemies, at 


X Juſtin. l. x. c. g. Val. Max. I. ix. c. . 
N Quant. Curt, J. *. c. 5. * Diod, 1 xvi. p. 433, 434+ 


- PERSINNG AND GRECIANS. 
4 time whentthat Tepablio! was en 
Phoewans.; |: At. wA& perhaps am effett uf their policy; to ren - 
der themſelves more formidable, andnoſenhance the price of 
their alliance. t ig certainlchat/ ſdon alterptbey made their 
peace with the. king who paid them three hundred talents, 
that is torfay} threet hundred ſthoùſand rb ]W] Wo O Artabaſus, 
deſtitute of all ſupport; e 6c RR y peer to 
take refuge with Philip in Macedon. oy +1 10 500 4 
© Ochus; being delivered at; length from ondangevius an 
enemy turned all his thoughts on the ſide of Egypt, which 
had revolted long before. Abbutthe ſame time, ſeveral con- 
ſiderable events happened in Greece, which chave little or 
no relation with the affairs of Perſia. If falle inſert them 


here, after which I ſhall return to args ob Ochus, not to 


nen lein 11 ene 98-01-1916}. 14: 


1011 11 111041 


srer. U. War ” the Allis geist the Athenians, | 


" OME heme: yeard allet the revolt, of Aſia Miinen, of which A. M. 
I have been ſpeaking, in the third year of the hundred aha 


and fiftieth Olympiad, Chio, Cos, Rhodes, and nant . 
took up arms againſt Athens, upon which till then they had 


depended. To reduce them, they employed both great 


forces and great captains, Chabrias, Iphicrates, and Timo- 


theus. They were the laſt of the Athenian generals, who 


did honour to their country; no one alter them on dil. 
tinguiſhed by merit or reputation. 

* CHABRIAS had already acquired a great name, when 
having been ſent againſt the Spartans to the aid of the The- 


bans, and ſeeing himſelf abandoned in the battle by the al- 


lies, who had taken flight, he ſuſtained alone the charge of 
the enemy; his ſoldiers, by his order, having cloſed their 
files, with one knee upon the ground, covered with their 
bucklers, and preſented their pikes in front, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they could not be broken, and ee n 


2 Diod. I. xvi. p 438. | Corn. Nep. i in hab. e. +. | 


> * We OP to fuit tas imperatorum Athenienfium. Iphicratis, Chabrie, Timothei 


negue hoſt illorum obitum W dux in illa urbe Ju gu nemoria. CORN, 
Nee. in Ti mot. c. iv. | 
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victorious, was obliged to retire. The Athenians erected 
A ſtatue to Chabrias in the attitude he had fought. 


IPHICRATES was of very mean extraction, his father 


| having been a ſhoemaker. But in a free city like Athens, 


merit was the ſole nobility. This perſon may be truly ſaid 


to bethe ſon of his actions. Having ſignalized himſelf ina 


naval combat, wherein he was only a private ſoldier, he was 


ſoon after employed with diſtinction, and honoured with a 


command. In a proſecution carried on againſt him before 


the judges, his accuſer, who was one of the deſcendants of 
 Harmodius, and made very great uſe of his anceſtor's name, 


having reproached him with the baſeneſs of his birth, 
Ves,“ replied he, * the nobility of my family begins in 
me; that of yours ends in you.” He married the daughter 


| of Cotys, king of Thrace. : 


* He is *ranked with the en men of Greece, eſpe- 
cially in what regards the knowledge of war and military 


_ diſcipline, He made ſeveral alterations in the ſoldiers' ar- 
mour. Before him, the bucklers were very long and heavy, 
and, for that reaſon, were too great a burthen, and extreme- 
ly troubleſome: he had them made ſhorter and lighter, ſo 


that, without expoſing the body, they added to its force and 


agility. On the contrary, he lengthened the pikes and 
ſwords, to make them capable of reaching the enemy at a 
greater diſtance. He alſo changed the cuiraſſes, and inſtead 


of iron and braſs, of which they were made. before, he 
cauſed them to be made of flax. It is not eaſy to conceive 
how ſuch armour could, defend the ſoldiers, or be any ſe- 
curity againſt wounds. But that flax being ſoaked in vine- 


gar, mingled with ſalt, was prepared in ſuch a manner that 
it grew hard, and became impenetrable either to ſword or 
fire. The uſe of it was common amongſt ſeveral nations. 


No troops were ever better exerciſed or diſciplined than 
thoſe of Iphicrates. He kept them always in action, and in 
times of peace and tranquillity, made them perform all the 
neceſſary evolutions, either in wand the enemy, or de- 


Diod. 1. XV, p. 400 cor Nep. in oe "We; 


5 Iphicrates Athenienſis non tam magnitudine rerum geflarum, quam drſciplina mi- 
ittari nobilitatus eſt. Fuit enim talis dux, ut non ſolum atatis ſug cum primis compara= 
retur, ſed ne de majoribus natu quidem qu uam anteponeretur, Corn, Na. 


PERSIANS AND/GRECIANS. 1 
fending themſelves; in laying ambuſcades, or avoiding 
them; in keeping their ranks even in the purſuit of the ene- 
my, without abandoning themſelves to an ardour which often 
becomes pernicious, or to rally with ſucceſs, after having 


begun to break and give way. So that when the battle was 


to be given, all was in motion with admirable promptitude 


and order. The officers and ſoldiers drew themſelves up 


without any trouble, and even in the heat of action per- 
formed their parts, as the moſt able general would have di- 
| refted them. A merit very rare, as I have been informed, 
but very eſtimable; as it contributes more than can be ima- 
gined to the gaining of a battle, and implies a very uncom- 
mon ſuperiority of genius in the general. 


* TIMOTHEUS was the ſon of Conon, ſo much celebrated 


for his great actions, and the important ſervices he had ren- 


dered his country. * He did not degenerate from his father's 
reputation, either for his merit in the field, or his ability in. 
the government of the ſtate; but he added to thoſe excellen- 


cies, the glory which reſults from the talents of the-mind, t 


having diſtinguiſhed himſelt particularly by the pitt of elo- 


quence, and a taſte of the ſciences. 


No captain at firſt ever experienced leſs than himſelf the 


inconſtancy of the fortune of war. He had only to under- 
take an enterpriſe to accompliſh'it. Succeſs perpetually at- 
tended his views and deſires. Such uncommon proſperity 
did not fail to excite jealouſy. Thoſe who envied him, as 


I have already obſerved, cauſed him to be painted aſleep, 


with Fortune by him, taking cities for him in nets. Timo- 
theus retorted coldly, If I take places in my ſleep, what 


ſhall I do when I am awake?” He took the thing afterwards 
more ſeriouſly, and angry with thoſe who pretended to leſſen 


the glory of his actions, declared in public, that he did not 


owe his ſucceſs to Fortune, but to himſelf. That goddeſs, 


ſays Plutarch, offended at his pride and arrogance, aban- 
doned him ET WER entirely, and he was never ſucceſsful 


< plut. Sylla, P- 454 


* Hic d patre acceptam gloriam multis auxit virtutibus. Fuit enim di iſertus, inþiger, 


laboriofus, rei militaris peritis neque minis civitatis regendæ. Corn. Nev, o. i. 


Timotſeus Cononis filius, cum belli laude non inferior fuiſſet quam puter, ad cam FO 
dien doctrinæ et ingenii  gloriam adjecit. C1 c. I. i. de Offic. n. 116, 
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afterwards: Such were Siths pray enen in che wat. of 


E .4{3 0% FT&0 


»The war and . campaign n opened with the ſiege of 


Ohio Chares commanded the land and Chabrias tlie fea 


forces. All the allies exerted themſelves in ſending aid to 


that iſland ! Chabrlas, having forced the paſſage, entered 
the port, natwithſtanding all the endeavours of the enemy. 
The other galleys were afraidito follow, and abandoned him. 


He vs immediately ſurrounded on all ſides, and his veſſel 
exceedinglyodamaged by the aſſaults of the enemy. He 


might have faved himſelf by ſwimming to the Athenian 


fleet; as his ſoldiers did; but, from a miſtaken principle of 


glory, he thought it inconſiſtent with che duty of a general 
to abandon; his veſſel in ſuch a manner, ene 
death, glorious. in his ſenſe, to a ſhameful flight. U 


This. firſt; attempt having miſcarried; both ſides applied 1 
themſelves vigorouſly: to making new preparations. The 


Athenians fitted out a fleet of ſixty galleys, and appointed 


Chares to command it, and armed ſixty more under Iphi- 


crates and Timotheus. The fleet of the allies conſiſted of a 


hundred ſail. After having ravaged ſeveral iſlands belonging 


to the Athenians, where they made a great booty, they ſat 


down before Samos. The Athenians, on their ſide, having 


united all their forces, beſieged Byzantium.» The allies 
made all poſſible haſte to its relief. The two fleets being i in 
view of each other, prepared to fight, when ſuddenly a vio- 


lent ſtorm aroſe, notwithſtanding which Chares reſolved to 


advance againſt the enemy. The two other Captains, who 


had more prudence and experience than he, thought it im- 


| proper to hazard a battle in ſuch a conjuncture. Chares, ; 


enraged at their not following his advice, called the ſoldiers 


to witneſs, that it was not his fault they did not fight the 


enemy. He was naturally vain, oſtentatious, and full of 


| himſelf; one who exaggerated his own ſervices, depreciated 
thoſe of others, and arrogated to himſelf the whole glory of 


ſucceſſes. He wrote to Athens againf his two colleagues, 
and accuſed them of cowardice and treaſon. Upon his com- 
plaint, the people,“ capricious, warm, ſuſpicious, : and natu- 


* Diod. 1. xvi. p. 412. Corn. Nep. in Chab. c. iv. | 
* Popuius acer, fe uſpicaxy mob iis edverfarins, invidus ctiam, potentia, domum revocah 


PERSIANS AN D GREUIANS. 
rally jealous of ſuch as were diſtinguiſhed by their extraordi- 


nary merit or authority, recalled thoſe two generals, and 


brought them td rial, Do ngyiggmn cd : ns 10% 2 1 Þ* 


The faction of Chates. which was very powerful at 
Athens, having declared againſt Timethéus, he was ſen- 
teneed to pay à ſine of a hundred talents ; a worthyreward 


for the noble diſintereſtedneſs he had: ſhown upon another 


oceaſſon, in bringing home to his country twelve hundred 


talemis t of booty taken from the enemy, without: the ſeaſt 


deduction for himſelf. He could bear no longer the ſight 


of an ungrateful city, and being too poor to pay fo great a 
fine, retired to Chalcis. After his death, the people, touched 
with repentance, mitigated the fine to ten talents,* which 


they made his ſon Conon pay, to rebuild a certain part of the 


walls. Thus, by an event ſufficiently odd, thoſe very walls, 


which his grandfather had rebuilt with the ſpoils of the ene. 
my, the grandſon, to the ſhame of I nn in "oy 


at his OWn expence. n Nu } 10 111 20 


_ * Iphicrates was al ſo obliged to lee for himſelf belong S, 


the judges: It was:upon'this-occaſion, that Ariſtophon, an- 


other Athenian captain, accuſed him:of having! betrayed and 
ſold che fleet under his command. Iphicrates, with the 
| confidence! an eſtabliſned reputation inſpires,” aſked him, 


8 Would you have committed a treaſon of this nature? 
No, replied: Ariſtophon, . I am a man of too much ho- 
nour for ſuch an action!“ How!“ replied Iphicrates, 
could Iphicrates do what Ari ſtophon would not do?” 

He did not only employ the force of arguments in his 
defence, he called in alſo the aſſiſtance of arms. Inſtructed 


by his colleague's ill ſucceſs, he ſaw plainly that it was 


more neceſſary to intimidate than convince his judges. He 


poſted round the place where they aſſembled a number of 
young perſons, armed with poinards, which they took care 
to ſnow from time to time. They could not reſiſt ſo forcible 


and triumphant a kind of eloquence, and diſmiſſed him ac- 


quitted of the charge. When he was afterwards teproached 


with ſo violent a A e J had been a eee müste 4 


oa And Rhet. 1. ii, c. 23- ;  Polyzn. $tratag, 1. 1. i. 
A hundred thouſand crowns, . 
f Twelve hundred thouſand crowns. _ 1 
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HISTORY OF THE 


ſaid he, * if, 8 made war eeectl for the Alheni. 
ans, I had neglected doing ſo for myſelf.” 

Chares, by the recal of his two colleagues, was left ſole 
general of the whole army, and was in a condition to have 
advanced the Athenian affairs very much in the Helleſpont, 
if he had known how to reſiſt the magnificent offers of Arta- 
baſus. That viceroy, who had revolted in Afia Minor 
againſt the king of Perſia his maſter, beſieged by an army of 
ſeventy: thouſand men, and juſt upon the point of being 
ruined from the inequality of his forces, corrupted Chares. 
That general, who had no thoughts but of enriching him- 
ſelf, marched directly to the aſſiſtance of Artabaſus, effec. 
tually relieved him, and received a reward ſuitable to the 
ſervice. This attion of Chares was treated as a capital 
crime. He had not only abandoned the ſervice of the re. 
public for a foreign war, but offended the king of Perſia, 
V ho threatened, by his ambaſſadors, to equip three hundred 
ſail of ſhips, in favour of the iſlanders allied againſt Athens. 
The credit of Chares ſaved him again upon this, as it had 
done ſeveral times before on like occaſions. The Athe- 
nians, intimidated by the king's menaces, applied themſelves 

{enouſly to prevent their effects by a general peace. 
Prior to theſe menaces, Iſocrates had earneftly recom- 
mended this treaty to them in a fine diſcourfe*, which is 
ſtill extant, wherein he gives them excellent advice. He 
reproaches them with great liberty, as does Demoſthenes in 
almoſt all bis orations, of abandoning themfelves blindly to 
the inſinuations of orators, who flatter their paſſions, whilſt 
they treat thoſe with contempt, who give them the moſt ſalu- 
tary counſels. He applies himſelf particularly to correct 
in them their violent paſſion for the augmentation of their 
power, and dominion over the people of Greece, which had 
been the ſource of all their misfortunes. He recals to their 
remembrance thoſe happy days, ſo glorious for Athens, in 
which their anceſtors, out of a noble and generous difinte- 
reſtedneſs, ſacrificed every thing for the ſupport of the 
common liberty, and the preſervation of Greece, and com- 
pares them with the preſent ſad times, wherein the ambition 
of Sparta, and afterwards that of Athens, had ſucceſſively 
| * De face, ſeu ſocialis. 


* 


* 
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plunged both ſtates into the greateſt misfortunes. He repre- 
ſents to them, that the real and laſting greatneſs of a ſtate 
does not conſiſt in augmenting its dominions, or extending 
| its conqueſts to the utmoſt, which cannot be effected with- 
| out violence and injuſtice; - but in the wiſe government of 
the people, in rendering them happy, in protecting their al- 
lies, in being beloved and eſteemed by their neighbours, 
and feared by their enemies. A ſtate, ſays he, cannot 
fail of becoming the arbiter of all its neighbours, when it 
knows how to unite in all its meaſures the two great quali- 
ties, Juſtice and power, which mutually ſupport each other, 
and ought to be inſeparable. . For as power, not regulated 
by the motives of reaſon and juſtice, has recourſe to the 
moſt violent methods to cruſh and ſubvert whatever oppoſes 
it; ſo juſtice, when unarmed, and without power, is ex. 
poſed to injury; and neither in a condition to defend itſelf, 
nor protect others. The concluſion drawn by Iſocrates 
from this reaſoning, is, That Athens, if it would be happy, 
and in tranquillity, ought not to affett the empire of the ſea  - 
for the ſake of lording it over all other ſtates; but ſhould 
conclude a peace, whereby every city and people ſhould be 
left to the full enjoyment of their liberty; and declare them. 
| ſelves irreconcileable enemies of thoſe who ſhould preſume 
to diſturb that peace, or contravene ſuch meaſures. = 
The peace was concluded accordingly under ſuch condi- A. M. 
tions, and it was ſtipulated, that Rhodes, Byzantium, Chio, , . Pe. 
and Cos, ſhould enjoy entire liberty. The war of the allies 3686. 5 
enden in this manner, after having continued three years. 


Sov! III. ' Demoſthenes encourages the Athenians, alarmed 
bythe Preparations of Artaxerxes for War. He harangues 
_ them in favour of the Megalopolitans, and afterwards of 
the Rhodians. Death of +. Extraordinary ited 

| < Artem Ja, his Mie. 0 


| Tus peace did not i remove 9 1 apprehenſion A. M. 
of the Athenians with regard to the king of Perſia. 854 

Ihe great preparations he was making gave them umbrage, yo 5. 
and they were afraid ſo formidable an armament was in- 
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_ againſt the common enemy. Demoſthenes. made his firſt 


”.- HISTORY-OF- THE. . 


. againſt Greece, and that Egypt Was is a plauſible 
pretext with which the king covered his real deſign. 


Athens took the alarm upon this rumour. The orators 

increaſed the fears of the people by their diſcourſes, and 
exhorted them: to have an immediate re gourſe to their arms, 
to prevent the king of , Perſia, by a previous declaration of 


war, and to make a league with all. the people of Greece 
appearance in public at this time, and mounted the tribunal 


ſor harangues to give his opinion. He was, twenty-eight 
years of age. I ſhall ſpeak more extenſively of him by and 
by. Upon the preſent occaſion, more wiſe. than thoſe pre. 
cipitate oxators, and having undoubtedly. in view. the im- 
portance to the republic of the aid of the Perſians againſt | 
Ftir. he dared got. indeed opp poſe in a direct manner their 


ed; but, admit- 


ting as a principle from the firſt, that it was neceſſary to con- 
ſider the king of Perſia. as the eternal enemy of Greece, he. 


repreſented, that it was not conſiſtent. with prudence, in an 
affair of ſuch great conſequence, to precipitate any thing; 
chat it was very improper, by a reſolution taken upon light 
and uncertain reports, and by a too early declaration of war, 
to furniſh ſo powerful a prince with a juſt reaſon to turn 
his arms againſt Greece; that all which was neceſſary at pre- 
ſent, was to fit out a fleet of three hundred ſail (in what 
manner he propoſed a & ſcheme). and to hold the troops in a 


readineſs and condition. to make an effectual and vigorous 


defence, in caſe of being attacked; that, by ſo doing, all 
the people of Greece, without fanber i invitation, would be 


ſufficiently apprized of the common danger to join them; 


and that the report alone of ſuch an armament wauld be 


enough to induce the king of Perſia to change his meaſures, 


admuting he ſhould have formed any deſigns againſt Greece. 


For the reſt, he was not of opinion, that it was neceſſary to 


levy an immediate tax upon the eſtates of private perſons for 
the expence of this war, which would not amount to a great 


ſum, nor ſuffice for the occaſion. * It is better,” ſaid he, 


»I reſerve this ſcheme for the ſeventh ſeftion, being curious, and ver) 
proper to explain in what manner the Athenians fitted o out, and ſubſiſted theit 


fleets, 


PERSFANS AND GRECIANs. 
« to rely upon the zeal and generoſity of the citizens. Our 
city may be ſaid to be almoſt as rich as all the other cities of 
Greece together.” [He had before obſerved, that the eſti- 
mate of the lands of 'Attica'amounted to ſix thouſand talents, 


about” eight hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling.) 


When we ſhall ſee the reality and approach of the danger, 


every body will be ready to contribute to the expences of the 
war; as nobody can be ſo void of reaſon, as to prefer the 


hazard of loſing their whole eſtate with their liberty, to ſa- 


crißeing a ſmall part of it to their own, and their country's 5 


preſetvatienn. * bo vim 


And we ought not (0 leur as bowe Sg od inſi- 
nuate, that the great riches of the king of Perſia enabled 
him to raiſe a great body of auxiliaries, and render his army 


formidable againſt us. Our Greeks, when they are to march 
againſt Egypt, or Orontes and the other Barbarians, ſerve 
1 willingly under the Perſians; but not one of them, 1 dare 
4. be affured, not a ſingle man of es will ever reſolve 10 


bear arms againſt Greece.“ 

This difcourſe had all its effect. The refine/and del 
cate addreſs of the orator in adviſing the impoſition of a tax 
to be deferred, and artfully explaining, at the ſame time, 


that it would fall only upon the rich, was highly proper to 


render abortive an affair, which had no other foundation 
than in the overheated imagination of ſome orators, who 


4 were perhaps intereſted in the war they adviſed. 


Two years after, an enterpriſe of the I acedemonians A. M. 


_ againſt Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, gave Demoſthenes , 
another opportunity to ſignalize his zeal, and diſplay his elo 
quence. That city, which had been lately eſtabliſhed by the 
Arcadians, who had ſettled a numerous colony there from 


different cities, and which might ſerve as a fortreſs and bul- 


wark againſt Sparta, gave the Lacedæmonians great uneaſi- 
neſs, and alarmed them extremely. They reſolved therefore 
to attack and make themſelves maſters of it. The Megalo- 
politans, who, without doubt, had renounced their alliance 


with Thebes, had recourſe to Athens, and implored its pro- | 


tection: the other people concerned ſent alſo their deputies 
thither, and the affair was debated before the people. 


| Diod. I. xv. p. 401. 
Vo L. IV. — | | — 


43655 | 
nt. J. c. 
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4 Demolthines founded his diſcourſe Gram the beginning 
of it upon this principle; that it was of the laſt importance 
to prevent either Sparta or Thebes from growing too power- 
ful, and from being in a condition to give law to the reſt of 


Greece. Now it is evident, that if we abandon Megalopolis 


to the Lacedemonians, they will ſoon make themſelves 


| maſlers of Meſſene alſo, two ſtrong neighbouring cities, 


which are a check upon Sparta, and keep it within due 
bounds. The alliance we ſhall make with the Arcadians, in 
declaring for Megalopolis, is therefore the certain means 
to preſerve ſo neceſſary a balance between Sparta and 
Thebes; becauſe whatever happens, neither the one nor the 
other will be able to hurt us, whilit the Arcadfans are our 


allies, whoſe forces, in conjunction with ours, will n 5 
be ſuperior to thoſe of either of them. | 


A weighty objection to this advice of Demoſthenes, Was 


the alliance actually ſubſiſting between Athens and Sparta, 


For, in fine, ſaid the vrators who oppoſed Demoſthenes, 


| what idea will the world have of Athens, if we change in 
ſuch a manner with the times, or is it conſiſtent with juſtice 
to pay no regard to the faith of treaties? © We ought,” re- 
plied Demoſthenes, whoſe very words I ſhall repeat in this 
place, ©& we * ought indeed always to have juſtice in view, 


and to make it the rule of our conduct; but, at the ſame 


time, our conformity to it ſhould conſiſt with the public - 


good and the intereſt of the ſtate. It has been a perpetual _ 
maxim with us to aſſiſt the oppreſſed.” (He cites the La- 

cedæmonians themſelves, the Thebans and Eubceans as ex- 
amples. ) „We have never varied from this principle. 


The reproach of changing therefore ought not to fall upon 


us, but upon thoſe, whoſe injuſtice and uſurpation oblige 
us to declare agaiult them.“ 


TI admire the language of 1 To hear them talk, 


it 18 always realon and the ſtricteſt juſtice that determines _ 
them; but to ſee them act, makes it evident that intereſt 


and ambition are the ſole rule and guide of their conduct. 
Their diſcourſe is an eſſect of that regard for juſtice which 


d Demoſt. Orat. pro Megalop. 
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nature has implanted in the mind of man, and which they 
cannot entirely ſhake off. There are few who venture to 
declare againſt that internal principle in their expreſſions, or 
to contradict it openly. But there are alſo few, who ob- 
ſerve it with fidelity and conſtancy in their actions. Greece 
never was known to have more treaties of alliance than at 
the time we are now ſpeaking of, nor were they ever leſs _ 
regarded. This contempt of the religion of oaths, in ſlates, 
is a proof of their decline, and often denotes and occaſions 
their approaching ruin. 1 : 
The Athenians, moved by the eloquent Short, 7 De- 
moſthenes, ſent three thouſand foot, and three hundred 
| horſe, to the aid of the Megalopolitans, under the command 
_ of *Pammenes. Megalopolis was reinſtated in its former 
condition, and its inhabitants, who had retired 1 into their o own 
countries, were obliged to return. 
The peace, which had put an end to the war of the ae 
aid not procure for all of them the tranquillity they had 
reaſon to expect from it. The people of Rhodes and Cos, 
who had been declared free by that treaty, only changed 
their maſter. Mauſolus, king of Caria, who had aſſiſted 
them in throwing off the Athenian yoke, impoſed his own 


5 upon them. Having publicly declared himſelf for the rich 

I and powerful, he enſlaved the people, and made them ſuffer 

| exceedingly. He died the ſecond year after the treaty of 

| | peace, having reigned twenty-four years. fArtemiia, his A. u. 

- | wife, ſucceeded him, and as ſhe was ſupported with all the , By 5 
- influence of the king of Perſia, ſhe retained her power in the 354. 

+ | iſles lately ſubjected. - - 

a | In ſpeaking here of Artemiſa, it 18 proper to obſerve, that 


ſhe muſt not be confounded with another Artemiſa, who 
lived above a hundred years before, in the time of Xerxes, 


4 - and who: diſtinguiſhed her reſolution and prudence ſo much 

s [[in the naval battle of Salamin. Several celebrated writers 

t | have fallen into this error, through inadvertency. 

—_= This princeſs immortalized herſelf by the honours ſhe 

h I rendered to the memory of Mauſolus her huſband. She 
* Diod. I. xv. p. 402. Diod. I. xvi. p. 435. 8 Plin, I. xxxvi. c. 5s 

2-7 


* This is not the pammenes of Thebes, of whom mention has been made 
before. | 
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cauſed a beret] monument to. ba ated for him in 


Halicarnaſſus, which, was called the Mauſolaum, and for its 
beauty Was eſteemed, one of the wonders, of the world, and 
gave the name of Mauſoleum to all future CORY magnify 


cent ſtructuxes ol the ſame kind. 


. She endeavoured al ſo to eternizg Che, name. of Mauſolys 
by ther monuments, which ſhe, believed more durable than 


thoſe gf-braſs or marble, but are often no better proof againſt _ 
the injuries of time; I mean works of wit. She cauſed ex. 
cellent panegyries to be made in, honour of, her huſband, 
and) propoſed a prize of great value for the perſon. whoſe 


performante ſhould be the beſt, Amongſt many others, the 
celebrated, Mderateg, and Tboopomapys: nie diſciple, were 


competitors for it. 


Theopompus vin it froth. bai al, 1 had the nk, 


: nab and vanity to boaſt in public of having. gained the prize 
againſt his maſter; preferring, as is too common, the fame of 


fine parts to the glory of a good heart. He had repreſented 


Mauſolus in his hiſtory as a prince moſt ſordidly avaricious, 


to whom all means of amaſſing treaſure were good and eligi- 
ble. He painted him, without doubt, in very different co- 


lours in Maped, or elle he Would never have n. 5 
the princeſs. Sy 
i That luſirioue TO 1 a different donn for 


Mauſolus than that J have been ſpeaking of. Having ga- 


thered his aſhes, and had the bones beaten in a mortar, ſhe 


mingled ſome of the powder every day in her drink, till ſhe 


had drunk it all off; deſiring by that means to make her 
own body the ſepulchre of her huſband. She ſurvived him 
only two years, and her grief did not end but with her life. 
nſtead of tears, in which moſt writers plunge Artemiſa 


during her widowhood, there are ſome who ſay ſhe made 


very conſiderable conqueſts. It appears by one of De- 
moſthenes's orations, that ſhe was not conſidered at Athens 
as a forlorn relitt, who negletted the affairs of her kingdom. 


But we have ſomething more deciſive upon this head. Vi- 


truvius tells us, that after the death of Mauſolus, the Rho- 


28! Aul. Gel. I. x. c. 18. Plut. in Iſocrat. p. 838. 


cic. Tuſc. Queſt. I. iii. n. 75. Val. Max. I. iv. 6. 6. 


k Pemoſt, de Libertat. Rhod. p. 145. IVitruv. de Architect. I. ii. c. 8. 
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dans, offended that a woman ſhould reign in Catia; Undef⸗ 


took to dethrone her. They left Rhodes, for that purpoſe, 
with their fleet, and entered the great port of 'Halicarnaſſus: 


The queen, being informed of their defign; had given the 
inhabitants orders to keep within the walls, and when the 


enemy ſhould arrive, to expreſs, by ſhouts and clapping of 
bars, a readineſs to ſurrender the city to them. The Rho: 


dians quitted their ſhips, and went in all haſte to the public 
place, leaving their fleet without any to guard it. In the 
mean time, Artemiſa came out with her galleys from the lit- 

lle port, through a ſmall canal, which ſnie had cauſed to be 
cut on purpoſe; entered the great port, ſeized the enemy's 


fleet without reſiſtance, and having put her ſoldiers and ma- 
riners on board of it, ſhe ſet ſail. The Rhodians, having 
no means of eſcaping, were all put to the ſword. The queen 
all the while advanced towards Rhodes. When the inhabit= 


_ ants ſaw their veſſels approach, adorned with wreaths of 
| laure], they raiſed great ſhouts, and received their vitorious 
and triumphant fleet with extraordinary marks of joy. It 


was ſo in effect, but in another ſenſe than they imagined. 


Artemiſa, having met with no reſiſtance, took poſſeſſion of 
the city, and put the principal inhabitants to death. She 


cauſed a trophy of her victory to be eretted in it, and ſet up 


two ſtatues of braſs; one of which repreſented the city of 
| Rhodes, and the other Artemiſa, branding it with a hot iron. 
Vitruvius adds, that the Rhodians dared never demoliſh that 
trophy, their religion forbidding it; but they ſurrounded it 
vith a building which prevented it entir ely from being ſeen. 
All this, as Monſieur Bayle obſerves in his Dictionary, 
does not expreſs a forlorn and inconſolable widow, that 
| Paſſed her whole time in grief and lamentation; which 
makes it reaſonable to ſuſpect, that whatever is reported of 


exceſſive in the mourning of Artemiſa, has no other founda- 
tion, but its being advanced at a venture by ſome writer, 
and afterwards copied by all the reſt. 

1 ſhould be better pleaſed, for the as of Artemiſa, if 
it had been ſaid, as there is nothing incredible in it, that, b 
a fortitude and greatneſs of mind, of which her ſex has 
many examples, ſhe had known how to unite the ſevere. af- 
fliction of the widow with the active courage of the queen, 
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in their behalf. 
its kull light; he enlarged upon their injuſtice and perfdy; 


HISTORY OF TH E 


and made the affairs of her government ſerve her inſtead of 


conſolation. ® Negotta pro ſolatiis accipiens. 
The Rhodians, being treated by Artemiſa in the man- 

ner we have related, and unable to ſupport any longer ſo 

ſevere and ſhameful a ſervitude, they had recourſe to the 


Athenians, and implored their protection. Though they 
| had rendered themſelves entirely unworthy of it by their 


revolt, Demoſthenes took upon him to ſpeak to the people 
He began with ſetting forth their crime in 


he feemed to enter into the people's Juſt ſentiments of reſent. 


ment and indignation, and, it might have been thought, was 


going to declare himſelf in the ſtrongeſt terms againſt the 
Rhodians; but all this was only the art of the orator, to inſi- 
nuate himſelf into his auditors opinion, and to excite in 
them quite contrary ſentiments of goodneſs and compaſſion | 
for a people who acknowledged their fault, who confeſſed 
their unworthineſs, and who nevertheleſs were come to im- 
plore the republic's protektion. He ſets before them the 
great maxims, which in al] ages had conſtituted the glory of 
Athens; the forgiving of injuries, the pardoning of rebels, 


and the taking upon them the. defence of the unfortunate. 


To the motives of glory, he annexes thoſe of intereſt; in 
ſhowing the importance of declaring for a city that favoured 
the democratic form of government, and of not abandoning 
an iſland ſo powerful as that of Rhodes: which is the ſub- 
tance of Demoſthenes's diſcourſe, entitled, For the liberty : 
of the Rhodiang. 
The death of Artemiſa, which happened his cache year, | 
it is very likely, re-eſtabliſhed the Rhodians in their liberty. 
She was ſucceeded by her brother Idrizus, who eſpouſed his 
own ſiſter Ada, as Mauſolus had done Artemiſa. It was the 


cuſtom in Caria for the kings to marry their ſiſters in this 
manner, and for the widows to ſucceed their huſbands in 


the throne, in T e to the brothers, and even the oO 
children of the defunct. 


| = Tacit. 3 Demoſt. de Libert, Rhod. *Strab, l. 15. p. 6:6. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 347 
Sect. IV. Succęſiſul Expedition of Ochus againſt Phenicia 
and Cyprus, _ afterwards againſt Egypt. D 


<5 meditated in earneſt the reduftion of Egypt to A. M. : 

his obedience, which had long pretended to maintain 2 c. 
itſelf in independence. Whilſt he was making great pre- gg. 
parations for this important expedition, he received advice 
of the revolt of Phœnicia. 5 That people, oppreſſed by the 
Perſian governors, reſolved to throw off ſo heavy a yoke, 
and made a league with Nectanebis, king of Egypt, againſt 
whom Perſia was marching its armies. As there was no other 

paſſage for that invaſion but through Pheenicia, this revolt 
was very ſeaſonable for NeQanebis, who therefore ſent 

Mentor, the Rhodian, to ſupport the rebels, with four thou. 

- ſand Grecian troops. He intended by that means to make 
Phœnicia his barrier, and to ſtop the Perſians there. The 
Phœnicians took the field with that reinforcement, beat the 
governors of Syria and Cilicia, that had been ſent againſt | 
them, and drove the Perſians entirely out of Phœnicia. 

The Cyprians, who were not better treated than the 
Phcenicians, ſeeing the good ſucceſs which had attended this 
revolt, followed their example, and joined in their league 

with Egypt. Ochus ſent orders to Idrizus, king of Caria, 

to make war againſt them; who ſoon after fitted out a fleet, 

and ſent eight thouſand - Greeks along with it, under the 


3 1 ah. 


. | command of Phocion, the Athenian, and Evagoras, who was 
| believed to have been the ſon of Nicocles. It is probable, 

that he had been expelled by his uncle Protagoras, and that 

„be had embraced with pleaſure this opportunity of reaſcend- 

$ ing the throne. His knowledge of the country, and the party 

e | he had there, made the king of Perſia chooſe him, very 

is wiſely, to command in this expedition. They made a de- 

n | ſcent in the iſland, where their army increaſed to double its 

e | number by the reinforcements which came from Syria and 


Cilicia. The hopes of enriching themſelves by the ſpoils of 
this iſland, which was very rich, drew thither abundance of 
troops, and they formed the fiege of Salamin by ſea and 
land. The iſland of Cyprus had at that time nine cities, 


4 Diod, 1. xvi. p. 429. * Ibid. p. 449, 241. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
conſiderable enough to have each of them a petty king. 
But. all-thoſe'kings were, however, ſubjects of Perſia. They 


had upon t His occaſion united together to 1 off that e 
and to render themſelves independent. t nn 


Ochus hab ing ob ſerved that the are war wosalionye 


unfuecefsful, from the ill conduct of the generals ſent 


chither he teſolved to take the cate of it upon himſelf. But, 
before” he ſet out, he ſignified his defire to the ſtates of 
Greece, that they Would put an end to . W e and 
cerle tüh mäle War upen one another. 
It is a juſt matter of ſurpriſe, that the court of Perſia ſhould 


infift ſo earneſtly and ſo often, that the people of Greece ” 
thould live in tranquillity with each other, and obſerve in- 


violably the articles of the treaty of Antalcides, the princi- 
pal end of Which was the eſtabliſhment of a laſting union 


py amongſt them. 1 _ een, een 1 Ew drforant | 


it} 10 


policy.” 


Prom the Albarflage of che entevprife againſt Giro - 


under Xerxes, judging gold and ſilver a more proper means 
for lubjecting it than chat of the ſword, the Perſians did not 


attack it with open force, but by the method of ſecret in- 


trigues. They conveyed conſiderable ſums into it private- 


ly; to corrupt the perſons of credit and authority in the 
great cities, and were perpetually watching occaſions to arm 


them againſt each other, and to deprive them of the leiſure 


and means to invade themſelves. They were particularly 


care ful to declare ſometimes for one, ſometimes for another, 
in order to ſupport a kind of balance amongſt them, which 
put it out of the power of any of thoſe republics to aggran- 
dize itſelf too much, and, PE that means to become formid- ; 


able to Perſia. 


'That nation employed a. Las: different end at t this 


time, in prohibiting all wars to the people of Greece, and 
; commanding them to obſerve a univerſal peace, upon pain 
ol incurring their diſpleaſure and arms to ſuch as ſhould 


diſobey. Perſia, without doubt, did not take that reſolution 


at a venture, and had its reaſons to behave i in ſuch a Manner 
vith regard to Greece. 


Its deſign might be, to 5 hap Grit " 1 in 
diſarming their hands; to blunt the edge of that valour, 


Lan — 92 * 


PERSIANS AND GREC TANs. 


which ſpurred them on perpetually, by noble emulation, to 


extinguiſh in them their paſſion, for glory, and victory; to 
render languid, by: long inertion and forced eaſe, the acti- 


vity natural to them; and, in fine, to, bring them into the 
number of thoſe people, whom a quiet and effeminate life 
enei vates, and who loſe in {loth and peace that martial, ar- 
dour, which combats, and even dangers, are apt to inſpire. 


The king of Perſia, who then reigned, had a perſonal inte- 


reſt, as well as his predeceſſor, in impoſing theſe terms 
upon the Greeks. Egypt had long thrown off the yoke, and 
given the empire juſt cauſe. of inquietude. Ochus had re- 
ſolved! to go in perſon to reduce the rebels. He had the 
expedition extremely at heart, and neglected nothing that 
could promote its ſucceſs. The famous retreat of the ten 
thouſand, without enumerating many other actions of a like 
nature, had leſt a great idea in Perſia of the Grecian/valour. 
That prince relied more upon a ſmall body of Greeks in his 
pay, than upon the whole army of the Perſians, as numerous 
as it was; and he well knew, that the inteſtine diviſions of 
Greece would render the cities incapphle of ſupplyi ing the 
number of ſoldiers he had occaſion. for. 


Aja 413354; 
In fine, as a good politician, he could not enten upon as 


* Egypt, till he had pacified all behind him. lonia eſpe- 
cially, and its neighbouring provinces. Now, the moſt 
certain means to hold them in obedience, was to deprive 
them of all hope of aid from the Greeks, to whom they had 
always recourſe in times of revolt, and without whom they 


were in no condition to form any great enterpriſes*. _ 
When Ochus had taken all his meaſures, and made * 


neceſſary preparations, he repaired to the frontiers of Phœ- 


nicia, where he had an army of three hundred thouſand foot, 


and thirty thouſand horſe, and put himſelf at the head of it. 
Mentor was at Sidon with the Grecian troops. The ap- 
proach of ſo great an army ſtaggered him, and he ſent ſe- 
; cretly to Ochus, to make him offers not only of ſurrender- 


ing Sidon to him, but to ſerve him in Egypt, where he was 


well acquainted with the country, and might be very uſeful 
to him. Ochus agreed entirely to the propoſal, upon en | 


* Diod, I. xvi, p 44—443. 
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ee 
he engaged Tennes, king of Sidon, in the ſame treaſon, 
and they ſurrendered the place in concert to Ochus. 
The Sidonians had ſet fire to their ſhips upon the approach 


of the king's troops, in order to lay the people under the 
neceſſity of making a good defence, by removing all hope 


of any other ſecurity. When they ſaw themſelves betrayed, 
that the enemy were maſters of the city, and that there was 
no poſſibility of eſcaping either by ſea or land, in the deſpair 


of their condition, they ſhut themſelves up in their houſes, 


and ſet them on fire. F orty thouſand men, without reckon- 


ing women and children, periſhed in this manner. The fate 


of Tennes their king was no better. Ochus, ſecing himſelf 
maſter of Sidon, and having no further occaſion for him, 
cauſed him to be put to death; a juſt reward of his treaſon, 
and an evident proof, that Ochus did not yield to him in 
perfidy. At the time this misfortune happened, Sidon was 


immenſely rich. The fire having melted the gold and ſil- : 


ver, Ochus fold the cinders for a conſiderable ſum of 
money. 


The dreadful ruin of this city caſt ſo great a terror into 


the reſt of Phœnicia, that it ſubmitted, and obtained condi- 
tions reaſonable enough from the king; Ochus made no 


great difficulty in complying with their demands, becauſe 


he would not loſe the time there, he had ſo much occaſion 
tor 1 in the execution of his projects againſt Egypt. 


Before he began his march to enter it, he was joined by a 
node of ten thouſand Greeks. From the beginning of this 
expedition he had demanded troops in Greece. The Athe- 
nians and Lacedæmonians had excuſed themſelves from fur- 
niſhing him any at that time; it being impoſſible for them 
to do it, whatever deſire they might have, as they ſaid, to cul- 


. tivate a good correſpondence with the king. The Thebans 


ſent him a thouſand men, under the command of Lachares; 
the Argives three thouſand under Nicoſtratus. The reſt 


came from the cities of Aſia. All theſe troops Joliet him 


immediately aiter the taking of Sidon. 


The Jews muſt have had ſome ſhare in this war of the 
Phoenicians againſt Perſia; for Sidon was no ſooner taken, 


Solon. c. xxxv. Euſeb. in Chron. Ke. 


3 


| PERSIANS AND GRECIXNS. 

than Ochus entered Judæa, and beſieged the city of Jericho, 
which he took. Beſides which, it appears that he carried a 
great number of Jewiſh captives into Egypt; and ſent many 


others into Hyrcania, where he ſettled them _— __ S 
of the Caſpian ſea. | 


Ochus alſo put an end to the war with U at che 


ſame time. That of Egypt ſo entirely engroſſed his atten- 


tion, that in order to have nothing to divert him from it, he 
was ſatisfied to come to an accommodation with the nine 
kings of Cyprus, who ſubmitted to him upon certain con- 


ditions, and were all continued in their little ſtates. Evagoras 
demanded to be reinſtated in the kingdom of Salamin. It 
was evidently proved, that he had committed the moſt fla- 


grant oppreſſions during his reign, and that he had not been 
unjuſtly dethroned. Protagoras was therefore confirmed in 


the kingdom of Salamin, and the king gave Evagoras a re- 


mote government. He behaved no better in that, and was 


again expelled. He afterwards returned to Salamin, and 
was ſeized, and put to death. Surpriſing ene 2nce e eee 


Nicocles and his ſon Evagoras! _ 
* After the reduction of the ile of Opin; bud the pro- 


vince of Phenicia, been N at length towards 


Egypt. 


whence he detached three bodies of his troops, each of 
them commanded by a Greek and a Perſian, with equal 
authority. The firſt was under Lachares, the Theban, and 
Roſaces, governor of Lydia and Ionia, The ſecond was 
given to Nicoftratus, the Argive, and Ariſtazanes, one of 
the great officers of the crown. The third had Mentor, 
the Rhodian, and Bagoas, one of Ochus's eunuchs, at the 
head of it. Each detachment had its particular orders. 
The king remained with the main body of the army in the 


camp he had made choice of at firſt, to wait events, and to 
be ready to ſupport thoſe troops in caſe of ill ſucceſs, or to 


Improve the advantages they might have. 8 
Nectanebis had long expected this invaſion, we prepara- 


tions for which had made ſo much noiſe. . He had a hundred 


| thouſand men on foot, twenty thouſand of whom were 
* Diod, I. xvi. p. 443: « Diod. I. xvi. Pp. 44+ & 459. 


Upon 115 arrival, he envantyed before Peluſium, . 
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Greeks, twenty thouſand Lybians, and the 0 of Dgyptiate 
troops. Part of them he beſtowed in the places upon the 


- = kromiersand:poſted himſelf with the reſt in the paſſes,” to 
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diſputeſchg enemy s:entrance-into Egypt. Ochus's firſt de- 


- - taghmentavas ſent againſt Peluſium, where there was a gar- 
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riſpn;of ivecthouſand Greeks. Lachares beſieged the place. 
That zndex Nicoſtratus, on board of four- and. twenty ſhips 
of the Perſian fleet, entered one of the mouths of the Nile at 


the ſamęitime, and failed into the heart of Egypt, where they 


landed and cfortiſied themſelves. well in a camp, of which 


the. ſituation, was very advantageous. All the Egyptian 
troops in theſe parts were immediately drawn together under 
Clinias, a Greek of the Iſle of Cos, and prepared to repel the 
enemy. A very warm action enſued, in which Clinias, 
with. five thouſand: of his earn killed, and the reſt 
entirely broke and diſperſe·e .... 
This action decided the ſucceſs oh an Ne&anebis, 
apprebending that Nicoſtratus aſter this victory would em- 
bark again upon the Nile, and take Memphis the capital of 
the kingdom, made all the baſte he could to defend it, and 
abandoned the paſſes, which it was of the laſt importance to 


ſecure, to prevent the entrance of the enemy. When the 


Greeks that defended Peluſium, were apprized of this preci- 
pitate retreat, they believed all loſt, and capitulated with 
Lachares, upon condition of being ſent back into Greece 
with all that belonged to them, and amn nee _ 
injury in their perſons or effects. | 
Mentor, who commanded the third FRG N ; 
the paſſes. clear and unguarded, entered the country, and 
made himſelt maſter of it without any oppoſition. For, 
after having cauſed a report to be ſpread throughout his 
camp, that Ochus had ordered all thoſe who would ſubmit 
to be treated with favour, and that ſuch as made reſiſtance 
ſhould be-deſtroyed, as the Sidonians had been; he let all his 
| priſoners eſcape, that they might carry the news into the 
country round about. Thoſe poor people reported in their 
towns and villages what they had heard in the enemy's 
camp. The brutality of Ochus ſeemed to confirm it, and 
the terror was ſo Berat, that the garriſons, as well Greeks 
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as Egyptians, ſtrove which ſhould be the foremoſt ini making 
their fubmifhan; 0 0; ow oft d Sd ion to ne% „40012. 
Nedtanebis, having loſt all hope of being able to defend A. M. 
5 himſelf, -eſcaped with his treaſures and beſt effects into FD... Tc. 
Zthiopia, from whence he never returned. He as the laſt 300. 
king of Egypt of the Egyptian race, ſince whom it has al- 
_ ways continued: under à foreign 1 lecordinz to be 

prediction of EZekieb- ? O 560 6515149 mi 94 943 1 

Ochus, having entirely ednqueced! Egypt in im alle ben 
ner, diſmantled the cities; pillaged the temples, and returned 
in triumph to Babylon; laden with /ſpoils; and eſpeciah, 
with gold and ſilver, of which he carried away immenſe 
ſums. He left the government of it to e ae a Per- 
Lian of the firſt qualit u. K 0905 

Here Manethon finiſhes his Lomininthies; of hiftory'of 
pt. He was a prieſt of Heliopolis in that countty; and 
had written the hiſtory of its different dynaſties from the 
commencement of the nation to the times we bow treat of. 

His book is often cited by Joſephus, Euſebius, Plutarch, 
Porphyry, and ſeveral others: This hiſtorian ved in the 
reign of Ptolemæus Philadelphus, king of Egypt, to whom 
he dedicates een We ee _ ee pe ef us 
the abridgment.. 115 07 82: 

Nectanebis loſt the crown by taub 800d bpiition of him- 
ſelf. He had been placed upon the throne by Ageſilaus, and 
afterwards ſupported in it by the-valour and counſels of Dio- 
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whilit they had the command of his troops, and the direction 
of the war, had rendered his arms viftorious over the Per- 
ſians in all the enterpriſes they had formed againſt him. It 
is a pity we have no account of them, and that Diodorus is 
ſilent upon this head. That prince, vain from fo many ſuc- 
ceſſes, imagined, in conſequence, that he was become ſuffi- 
ciently capable of conducting his own affairs in perſon, and 
diſmiſſed them, to whom he was 4ndebted for all thoſe ad- 
” e new" time m—_ to Tepent-his error; and to 

i af g SA zen DAS all.” 
| 1 8 eck. xxix. 14) il 1550 I qm: 
© » Syncel, p. 256. Voſl. de Hiſt. Gret. I. i. 0. 14. . 
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” George, a monk of Conſtantinople, ſo called "from his eine du we 
or vicar to the patriarch, Taraſus, towards the end of the ninth century. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
diſcover that * power does not confer the merit of a 


king. 


Ochus rewarded very liberally the ſervieb which Mentor 
the Rhodian had rendered him in the reduction of Phœnicia, 
and the conqueſt of Egypt. Before he left that kingdom, 


he had diſmiſſed the other Greeks laden with his preſents. 


As for Mentor, to whom the whole ſucceſs of the expedition 


was principally owing, he not only made him a preſent of a 
hundred * talents in money, beſides many jewels of great 
value, but gave him the government of all the coaſts of 
Aſia, with the direction of the war againſt ſome provinces, 


which had revolted in the beginning of his reign, and de- 
clared him generaliſſimo of all his armies on that fide. 
Mentor made uſe of his intereſt to reconcile the king with 


his brother Memnon, and Artabaſus, who had married their | 


fifter. Both of them had been in arms againſt Ochus. We 


have already related the revolt of Artabaſus, and the victories 
he obtained over the king's troops. He was however over- 


powered at laſt, and reduced to take refuge with Philip king 
of Macedon; and Memnon, who had borne a part in his 
wars, had allo a ſhare in his baniſhment. After this reconci- 
Hation, they rendered Ochus and his ſucceſſors ſignal ſer- 
vices; eſpecially Memnon, who was one of the molt valiant | 
men of his times, and no leſs excellent in the art of war. 
Neither did Mentor want his great merits, nor deceive the 
king in the confidence he had repoſed in him. For he had 
ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of his government, when he re-eſtah- 
liſhed every where the king's authority, and reduced thoſe 


who had revolted in his neighbourhood to return to their 


obedience; ſome he brought over by his addreſs and ftrata- | 
gems, and others by force of arms. In a word, he knew ſo 
well how to take his advantages, that at length he ſubjected 


them all to the yoke, and reinfiued the =ing s affairs in 
thoſe provinces. 


In the firlt year of ha -Gth Diveaigd fied Plato, the fa- 
mous Athenian philoſopher. I ſhall defer ſpeaking of him 
at preſent, that I may not interrupt the chain ol the hiſ- 
tory. = 


| . A ded thouſand crowns, 
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SGW xcxr. V. Death of Ochus. Arſes ſucceeds him, and 15 
1 | n by Darius Codomanus. 


chus, after the conqueſt of Egypt, 058 reduſtion 

of the revolted provinces of his empire, abandoned 
himſelf to pleaſure and luxurious eaſe during the reſt of his 
life, and left the care of affairs entirely to his miniſters. 

The two principal of them were the eunuch Bagoas, and 

Mentor the Rhodian, who divided all power between them, 

ſo that the firſt had all the provinces of the Upper, and the 
latter all thoſe of the Lower Aſia under him. 

Alter having reigned twenty-three years, Ochus died of A.M. 

poiſon given him by Bagoas. That eunuch, who was by 2 " 

birth an Egyptian, had always retained a love for his coun- al | 

Mig and a zeal for its religion. When his maſter conquered - | 

„he flattered himſelf, that it would have been in his 
as to have ſoftened the deſtiny of the one, and pro- 

tefted the other from inſult. But he could not reſtrain the 

brutality of his prince, who acted a thouſand things in re- 
gard to both, which the eunuch ſaw with extreme ſorrow, 

and always violently reſented in his heart. 

Ochus, not contented with having diſmantled the cities, 
and pillaged the houſes and temples, as has been ſaid, had 
beſides taken away all the archives of che Kingdom, which 

were depoſited, and kept with religious care in the temples 

of the Egyptians, and in * deriſion of their worſhip, he had 

cauſed the god Apis to be killed, that is, the ſacred bull 

which they adored under that name. What gave occaſton 

for this laſt action wass, that Ochus being as lazy and heavy 

as he was cruel, the Egyptians, from the firſt of thoſe quali- 

ties, had given him the ſhocking ſurname of the ſtupid ani- 
mal, they found he reſembled. Violently enraged at this 
atffront, Ochus ſaid that he would make them ſenſible he 
was not an aſs but a lion, and that the aſs, whom they deſpiſ- 
ed ſo much, ſhould eat their ox. Accordingly he ordered 
Apis to be dragged out of his temple, and ſacrificed to an 
als. After which he made his cooks dreſs, and ſerve him 
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to his religion, was irre 
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up to the officers of his houſehold. This piece of wit in. 


cenſed Bagoas. As for the archives, he redeemed them af. 

terwards, and ſent them back to the places where it was the 

cuſtom to keep them: but the affront which had been done 
parable; and, it einen that was 

the reaFoccafion bf his maſter's deathg n 

His revenge did not ſtop there; aufe Another 


body to be interred inſtead of the king's, and to avenge his 
having made the officers of the houſe eat the god Apis, he 


made cats eat his dead body, which he gave them cut in | 


ſmall pieces; and for his bones, thoſe he turned into han- 


dles for knives and ſwords, the natural ſymbols of his 


crüéſty. It is very probable, that ſome new cauſe had 
aAwakefied in the heart of this monſter his ancient reſent- 


metit* without which, it is not to be conceived, that he 


could carry bis 5 fo — in Fe to his n and 
bene faktor. as A. 


After the death bf* Deb, Bügel in We hands all 

bwer was at that time, placed Arſes upon the throne, the 

youngeſt of all the late king's ſons, and put the reſt to death, 
in order to poſſeſs, with better ſecurity, and without a rival, 


the authority he had uſurped. He gave Arſes only the ; 


name of king, whilſt he reſerved to himſelf the whole 


power of the ſovereignty. But perceiving that the young 
prince began to diſcover his wickedneſs, and took meaſures 
to puniſh it, he prevented him by having him nne D 
and deſtroyed his whole family with him. 

Bagoas, alter having rendered the throne vacant by the 


murder of Arſes, placed Darius upon it, the third of that 
name who reigned in Perſia. His true name was Codoma- 
nus, of whom much will be ſaid hereafter. | 


We ſee here in a full light the ſad effect of the ill policy 


: * the kings of Perſia, who, to eaſe themſelves of the weight 
of public buſineſs, abandoned their whole authority to an 


eunuch. Bagoas might have more addreſs and underſtand- 
ing than the reſt, and thereby merit ſome diſtinction. It is 
the duty of a wiſe prince to diſtinguiſh merit; but it is as 
conſiſtent for him to continue always the entire maſter, 


judge, and arbiter of his affairs. A prince, like Ochus, 


h Elian, 1. vi. c. 8. 


— 


who had made the greateſt crimes his eps for aſcending 

the throne, and who had ſupported himſelf in it by the ſame 
meaſures, deſerved to have ſuch a miniſter as Bagoas, who. 
vied with his maſter in perfidy and cruelty. _ Ochus expe. 
rienced their firſt effetts. Had he deſired to have nothing. 

to fear from him, he ſhould not have been ſo imprudent to 
render: him formidable, by giving him an a 


Sect. VI. Abridgment of the Life of Demofthenes t8.his* 


Appearance with Honour and Applauſe in the. 90 Mi 4 
4 lies againſt —_ of Macedon, IST 


=o S Demoſthenes will have a nin part in the hiſtory: « 
| <4 A Philip and Alexander, which will be the ſubje& of 
| the enſuing volume, it is neceſſary to give the reader ſome 
previous idea of him, and to let him know by what means he 
cultivated, and to what a degree of perfection he carried 
his talent of eloquence; which made him more awful to 
Philip and Alexander; and enabled him to render greater 
| ſervices to his country, than the nel military virtue 
could have done. 
i That orator, born * two years 9 3 5 Philip. and two A.M. 
hundred and fourſcore before Cicero, was not the ſon of a , 3023. 
dirty ſmokey blackſmith, as f Juvenal would ſeem to inti- 26 
mate, but of a man moderately rich, who got conſiderably by 
forges. Not that the birth of Demoſthenes could derogate 
in the leaſt from his reputation, whoſe works are a higher 
title of nobility than the moſt ſplendid the world affords, 
x Demoſthenes tells us himſelf, that his father employed 
thirty ſlaves at his forges, each of them valued at three minz, 
or fifty crowns; two excepted, who were without doubt the 
moſt expert in the buſineſs, and diretted the work, and thoſe 
were each of them worth a hundred crowns, It is well 
| Known that part of the wealth of the ancients conſiſted i in 


i Plut. in | Demoſt. p. 847—8 49. 
| * In Orat. i. cont. Aphob. p. 896. 
| The fourth year of the ninety-ninth Olympi ad. 


<< Ouem pater ardentis maſſe fuligine lippus, 
As carbone et forcipibus, gladioſque parente 1 
Incude, et luteo / ulcano ad rhetora miſit. Juv. I. iv. Sat. 30, 


Vor. IV, 2 
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:baſe ſpirit) ſg. far as to refuſe their pupil 8 


much o his ſtudies. 4d b = 
The {chool of eee 954 in ch th many great men 0 


»*/ /, HISTORY QE>'FHE 4:44 
Aaves. Thoſe forges, all charges paid, cleared angually | 
dhirtx mine, that is, fiteen hundred erohyng. To this: firſt 
manyfattory, appropriated to the forging of ſwords and fush 


binde gf arms, he el another, wherein beds, and tables of 
bae4 wood aud, vary, were, wade, which brought him an 


yearly (trelye miner, un this only, pwenty ſlaves ere em. 
Playeh, reach of chem valued at two mine, ar a Menn 


nene Nie 1 en 2103 oi 


Iivzesl. dog To | 
's Demoſthenes's father died. poſſeſſed. of an eſtate of four- 


axgngalents3 He had the misfqrtune to fall into the hands 
no views but 
wx making the melt-out of: his, fortune. f They carried that 
aſters the reward 
due to; them: ſo, that he was not educated ich the care, 
which ſo excellent a genius as bis required; _ beſides which, 


the weakneſs of his conſtitution, and the delicacy of his 


health, with the exceſſive fondneſs of a. mother chat doted 
upon him, preyented bis maſterz * obliging, him to PP! : 


1070 6.26 Amed boring: 


had. been, educated, was at chat time the moſt famous et . 
Athens. But whether the avarice of \Demaſthe nes 5 guer- 
dians preyented him from i improving under a.mafter, whoſe 


price was very high®, or that the ſoft and. peaceful elo- 


quence of Iſocrates was not to his taſte, at that, time he 
ſtudied: under. Iſzus, whoſe character was; ſtrength and ve- 
bemence. He found means however to get the principles 
of rhetoric taught by the former: but Plato i in reality con- 


tributed the moſt in forming Demoſthenes; he read his 


works with great application, and received leſſons from 
him alſo; and it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh in the writings of the 
diſciple, the noble and ſublime air of the matter., 


118 ) About 810 108. m Fourteen hundred crowns. 


ak » Iſcrates — cujus 6 ludo tonquam ex e. 2 innumeri heine exierurt. 
De Prat. n. 94. i 

hi + Lefativi uſſe / Plelonem adi, audiviſe etiam, Demoſthenes din. idgue appar 
er genere et grands tate ſermonis, Cic. in Brut. n. 121. 

Ilad juljnfundam, per cœſos in Marathone at Sulamine 1 Reip. fats 

nan deres, reatioren gu; Plauen fo iſe Quote. «hs 0 


15 
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»Züt he foon quitted the ſchools of Ifæus and Plato for 
another, under a different kind of direction; I mean, to 
frequent the bar, of which this was the occafion!'' The bra- 
tor Calliſtratus was appointed to plead the cauſe of the city 


Oropus, ſituated between Bœotia and Attica. Chabrias, 


having diſpoſed the Athenians to marbh to the aid of the 
Thebans, who were in great diſtreſs, they haſtened thither, 


and delivered them from the enemy. The Thebans, fore = 


ing ſo great a ſervice, took the town of Oropus, Wie 
upon their frontier, from the Athenians. » Chabrias Mes 
ſuſpefted, and charged with treaſon upon this 'vecafion. 


Calliftratus was chofen to plead againſt him: The reputa- 
tion of the orator, and the importance of the cauſe, excited 


339 


curioſity, and made a great noiſe in the city. Demof- A. M, 


thenes, who was then ſixteen years of age, earneſtly entreated , 3639- 
his maſters to carry him with them to the bar, that he might 
| be preſent at ſo famous a trial. 


great attention, and having had extraordinary ſucceſs, was 
attended home by a crowd of illuſtrious citizens, who ſeem. 
ed to vie with each other in prailing and admiring him. 
The young man was extremely affected with the honours, 
which he ſaw paid to the orator, and ſtill more With the 


The orator was heard with 


ſupreme power of eloquence over the minds of men, over 


Which it exerciſes a kind of abfolute power. He wes him- 
ſelf ſenſible of its effects; and not being able to reſiſt its 
charms, he gave himſelf wholly up to it, from henceforth re- 

nounced all other ſtudies and pleaſures, and during the 
continuance of Calliſtratus at Athens, he never quitted him, 
but made all the improvement he could from his precepts. 


The firſt eſſay of his eloquence was againſt his guardians, 


whom he obliged to refund a part of his fortune. Encou- 
raged by this ſucceſs, he ventured to ſpeak before the peo- 
ple, but with very ill ſucceſs. He had a weak voice, a 
thick way of ſpeaking, and a very ſhort breath; notwith- 
ſtanding which, his periods were ſo long, that he was often 
obliged to ſtop in the midſt of them for reſpiration. This 
occaſioned his being hiſſed by the whole audience; from 
wuhence he retired entirely diſcouraged, and ; Ra $4 


* Aul. Gel, I. iii. c. 13. r Demoſt. in Midi. p. 61g. 
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to renonnce forever à fanRion of which he believed(him-. 
ſelf incapable. One of his auditors, who had obſerved an 
excellent fund of genius in him, and a kind of eloquence 
which cathe very near that of Pericles, gave him new ſpirit 
from the grateful idea of ſos glorious a reſemblance, and 
the'good advice Which he added to it??? 
He ventüred therefore to appear a led ene cibefors 
the people, and was no better received than before. As be 
withdrew, hanging down his head, and in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, Satyrus, one of the moſt excellent actors of thoſe 
times, who was his friend, met him, and having learned from 
himſelf the cauſe of his being ſo much dejetted, he aſſured 
him that the evil was not without remedy, and that the caſe 
was not ſo deſperate as he imagined. He deſired him only 


to repeat ſome of Sophocles or Euripides's verſes to him, 


Which he accordingly did. Satyrus ſpoke them after him, 
and gave them ſuch graces by the tone, geſture, and ſpirit, 
With which he pronounced them, that Demoſthenes him 

ſelf found them quite different from what they were in his 
don manner of ſpeaking. He perceived plainly what he 


2 wanted, and applied himſelf to the acquiring of it. 
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His efforts to correct his natural defect of utterance, and 
to perfect himſelf in pronunciation, of Which his friend had 
made him underſtand the value, ſeem almoſt incredible, and 
prove, that an induſtrious perſeverance can ſurmount all 
things. He ſtammered to ſuch a degree, that he could 
not pronounce ſome letters, amongſt others, that with 
which the name of the art * he ſtudied begins; and he was 
ſo ſhort breathed, that he could not utter a whole period 
without ſtopping. He overcame theſe obſtacles at length 
by putting ſmall pebbles into his mouth, and pronouncing 
ſeveral verſes in that manner without interruption; and that. 
walking, and going up ſteep and difficult places, ſo that at 
laſt no letter made him heſitate, and his breath held out 
through the longeſt periods. He went alſo to the ſeaſide, 
and whilſt the waves were 1n the moſt violent agitation, he 
profounced harangues; to accuſtom himſelf, by the confuſ- 
ed noiſe of the waters, to the roar of the people, and the tu- 
multuous cries of public aſſemblies. 


r Cic. 1. i, de Orat, n. 260, 261. * Quintil, . 5 e. * | * Rhetoric. 
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„Dtmofhenes took no leſs care of his aktion than of his 
voice. He had a large looking-glaſs in the houſe, which 
ſerved to teach him geſture, and at which he uſed to de- 
claim, before he ſpoke in public. To correct a fault, which 
he had contracted, by an ill habit, of continually ſhrugging 


his ſhoulders, he practiſed ſtanding upright in a kinds of 


very narrow pulpit or roſtrum, over Which hung a halhert 


341 


in {ſuch a manner, that if in the heat of action that. motion 5 


= eſcaped him, the point of the weapon might ſerve at the 
fame time to admoniſh and corrett him 

His pains were well beſtowed; for it was by, this means, 
that he-carried the art of declaiming to the higheſt flegrae 
of perfection of which it was capable; whence. it is plain; 
he well knew its value and importance. When he was aſk- 


ed three ſeveral times, which quality he thought moſt ne- 


ceſſary in an orator, he gave no other anſwer than. Pronun- 


cꝛation; inſinuating, by making that reply“ three times ſuc- 
ceſſively, that qualification to be the only one, of which the 


want could be leaſt concealed, and which was the moſt ca- 
pable of concealing other defects; and that pronunciation 


alone could give conſiderable weight even to an indiſſerent 


orator, When without it, the moſt excellent could not hope 8 
the leaſt ſucceſs. He muſt have had a very high opinion of 


it, as to attain a perfection in it, and for the inſtruction of 
Neoptolemus, the moſt excellent comedian then in being, 


he devoted ſo conſiderable a ſum as ten thouſand ae 5 


mas u, though he was not very rich. _ 
| His application to ſtudy was no leſs ties. To be 


| * more removed from noiſe, and leſs ſubject to diſtrac- 
tion, he cauſed a ſmall chamber to be made for him under 
ground, in which he ſometimes ſhut himſelf up for whole 


months, ſhaving on purpoſe half his head and face, that he 
might not be in a condition to go abroad. It was there, by 


the light of a ſmall lamp, he compoſed the admirable ora- 


tions, which were laid by thoſe, who envied him, to ſmell 


bid. I. xi. c. g. 
u About 2 40l. ſterling. . 

* Aclio in e una dominatur. Sine fac ſummns orator ef in numero mullo 
poteſt : mediocris, hac inſtruftus ſummos fa he ſuperare. Huic primas dediſie Demoſthenes 
dicitur, cum rogaretur Fe in dicendo eſet primum ; Ault Keundary hut lep tias. Cic. 
de Orat. 1, iii. n. 213. | 
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of che oil; to imply that they were too elaborate... 15 f is. 
plain,“ replied he, yours did not coſt you ſo much trou- 


ble.“ * He roſe very early in the morning, and uſed to ſay, 


that he was ſorry. when any workman was at buſineſs be- 


fore him, *We may judge of his extraordinary efforts to 
acquire an excellence of every kind, from the pains he took 


in copying Thucydides's hiſtory eight times with his own | 


hand, in order to ann the _ ot n great man familiar 
to him. ci ti ) ad; 1.4 


4 2 * * % 7 31 $i 


"Demoſthenes, . ig 0 his ben of elo- 


quence in ſeveral private cauſes, made his appearance in 


full light, and mounted the tribunal of harangues, to treat 
there upon the public affairs; With What ſucceſs we ſhall ſee 
hereafter, Cicero f tells us that ſucceſs was ſo great, that 
all Greece came in crowds to Athens to hear Demoſthenes 
ſpeak; and he adds, that merit, ſo great as his, could not 


but have had that effect. I do not examine in this place 


into the character of his eloquence ]; I have enlarged ſut. 


ficientliy upon havelfowbers ee conlider its wonderful 7 
eſſects. = 


It we may believe Philip upon this Bi 5 which bai is 


certainly an evidence of unqueſtionable authority“, the elo- 
quence of Demoſthenes alone did him more hurt than all 


the armies and fleets of the Athenians. His harangues, 


be ſaid, were like machines of war, and batteries raiſed at a 


diſtance againſt him; by which he overthrew. all his pro- 
jects, and ruined his enterpriſes, without its being poſlible 


to prevent their effect. Far I myſelf,“ ſays Philip of him, | 


* had I been preſent, and heard that vehement orator de- 


claim, ſhould have concluded the firſt, that 1 it was indiſpenſ- 


ably neceſſary to declare war againſt me.“ No city ſeemed 

impregnable to that prince, provided he could introduce 2 

mule laden with gold into it! But he confeſſed, that to his 
TLl'uucian. Adverf. Indoct. p. 639. 


Y Art of ſtudying the Belles Lettres, Vol. II. 
Lucian. in Encom. Demoſt. p. 940, 941. 


Cui non e auditæ Demoſthenes uigiliæ ; gui | dolere ſe alebat ſi quando opi ificum ante | 


lucana victus eſſet induſtria. Tuſc. Quæſt. 1. iv. u. 44. 


+ Ne illud quidem intelligunt non modo ita nemoriæ proditum eſſe, 2 ita neceſſe feſt, 


cum Demoſthenes dicturus eſſet, ut concurſus, _— cayje, ex tota Gracia — 


In Brut: n. 239. 
| 3 


* him, than that of Perſia did formerly to Ariſtides.“ 
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foro Demeſthenes was invincible in 8 and that 
he always ford hint inaeceſſible to his prefents.: After 
the battle of Chæronez Philip, though victor, Was ruck 
with extreme dread at the proſpecti of the great danger; 0 
whichichat oratorychy the powerful league he had been the 
ſole caufe-6f forthing againſt him, expoſed bimalgli and his; 
kingdom. 631 V O17 19! no eesti! 1/40 NI 
Aipater ſpoke to the fame eſſect of him., „ I value” 
not, ſaid he, the Piræeus, the galleys and armies of: ithe- 
Athenians: for what have we to fear from a people gontinh- 


ally employed in games, feaſts, and Bacchanals? Demoſ- 
thenes alone gives me pain. Without him the Athenians 


differ in! nothing from the meaneſt people of Greece. He- 
alone excites and animates them. It is he that rouſes them 
from their lethargy and ſtupeſattion, and puts their arms 
and oars into their hands almoſt againſt their will: inceſ. 
ſantly repreſentingito them the famous battles of Marathon 
and Salamin, he transforms them into new men, by the ar- 
dur of his diſcourſes, and inſpires them with incredible va:? 
lour and fortitude. Nothing eſcapes his penetrating eyes. 
nor his conſummate prudence. He foreſees all ous deſigns, 
be countermines all our projects, and diſconcerts us in 
every thing; and did Athens entirely confide in him, and 
wholly follow his advice, we were undone without remedy. 
Nothing can tempt him, nor diminiſh his love for his 
country. All the gold of Philip finds no more accels to 
He was reduced by neceſſity to give this glorious teſli- 
mony for himſelf in his juſt defence againſt Xſchines, his 


accuſer and declared enemy. Whilſt all the orators have 


ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by the preſents of 
Philip and Alexander, it is well known,” ſays he, «that 
neither delicate conjunctures, engaging expreſſions. magni- 
ficent promiſes, hope, fear, favour, any ching in the world 


have ever been able to induce me to give up the leaſt right 


or intereſt: of my country.” He adds, that inſtcad of acting 
like thoſe mercenary perſons, who, in all they propoſed, 


declared for ſuch as paid them beſt, like ſcales, that alway 8 


incline to the ſide from whence they receive moſt; he, in all 
* Ibid, p. 331306 
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24 ASORVTIOP TED 1141 
theweunſdeticliadgiven; had folely in vie the intereſt ad 
gloty rob dats ανẽjũgRi. and that he hidealways:continucd: in- 


_ flexibleoatdftincodtDptible to theo Macedonian gold. The: 
ſequt} witbſhowbow elb he ſupported thatcharatter to the 


_eadbnoqus VisHohen oft beonswbs vod ede anifterg 


bidp eh vd Stator bo ſis about tq aſcend ehe tribunal. 
of hareng ek, or rather the ſtate ſinan, to enter upon the ad. 


inniſtsa n ofthe publiciaffairs; and to bei the principle and 


hal ithe great, enterpriſes of Athens againſt Philip 
ads ono qr, po of nm e 8 odw HO z Is 
dt 20981113 19100q Ar nog: y 78 V 2&7 wel i 


Sec hiid.⸗ 21 D* g reſfon upbn e Manner filing but Fr oof P | 


26 deen angle Elen hne, and other Tharks' of 


bi SiuRoar granted by rtl City _ For 5 Bad rendered it 


ogg Se,,ut, | a insqmOD 91517 10 n nr Bk: r 50. 
oo 31 29S THY 1971009 2857 WH! 271117 Id 1801 1 - £1195 tx 1 


THE ſubjedt of this Heaton yoapirlyredi have 
chad place in that part ob the preceding volume Where 


| han treated of the government and maritime affairs of the 
Athenians, But at- that, time, L had not the orations of De- 


moſthenes, which; peak of them: in any thoughts. It is a 
deviation som the chain of 1the; hiſtory; which the: reader 
may eaſily turn over at, he chinks fit. ainovooonr ont ebam 
The, word Treerarchs® ſigniſes no more in itſelf than com- 


mandens of, galley g. But thoſe: cities: were alſo called Trie- | 
rarelis, Who were appointed to fit out the galleys in time of 
war, and to furniſh them with all mae neceſſary, or at lern 


With part of them, MELT At ter FI? 

They were choſen out of che richeſt of the people; wt | 
there was no fixed number of them. Sometimes two, ſome- 
times three, 8 even IT r were N e to W. 
one, veſſel.· 1 0 t d aft tie boah ffi wv 
+= At! length Gut EI. Wen e was eſtabliſhed at 
twelve hundred in this manner. Athens was divided into 


ten tribes: o A hundred and twenty of the richeſt citizens of 
cash tribe were nom inated to furniſh the expences of theſe 
armamenis a and thus each tribe furniſhing fix Fare the 80 

number of daha frlegarbe ed to  welve hundred: 


PERSENNS AN *TRECHANS. 
Thoſe twelve kundred men were agi dvided ins nes 
parts) of ſix hundved each and tHoſe ix hundred ſubdivided 
into two more; each ofithree Hundrsd . ꝗ ke fir ſti three hum. 
dred were choſen tim amongſt ſuc h as were riechen. Uppi 
preſſing occaſions they advanced the neceſſary expences? 
and were reimburſed by th other chree andre who paid 
their proportion} as the. ſtate! of theit airs would ade, 
A law was afterwards made, Whefeby thoſetwelveſhans = 
dred were divided irit6 differem companies each l conſiſting 
of ſixteen men, who joined in the equipment of 'w gas 
That law was very heavy upon the poorer citizens, and 
_ equally unjuſt at bottom; as\.it:decreed\that this. hlimber of, = 
ſixteen ſhould be choſen by their age, and not their eſtates. 
It ordained, that all citizens from twenty- five to forty, ſnaald 
be included in one of theſe companies, and contribute one 
ſixteenth; ſo that by this law the poorer citizens were to 
contribute as much as the moôſt opulent, and dften fbdſit 
impoſſible to ſupply an expence ſo much above their po.]] r. 
From whence it happened, that the fleet was either not armed 
in time, or very ill fitted out; by which means Athens loſt 
the midſt favburable opportunities for actioorn 
_ 1:4 Demoſthenes; always intent upon the public good, to re- 
medy theſe inconveniencies, propoſed the abrogation of this 
law by another By the latter, the trierarchs were to be 


choſen, not by the number of their years, but by the value 


of their fortunes. Each citizen, whoſe eſtate amounted to 
ten talents *, was obliged to fit out one galley,” and if to 
twenty talents, two; and ſo on in proportion. Such as were 


* not worth ten talents, were to join with as many others as 


were neceſſary to complete that ſum, and to fit out a galley. 
Nothing could be wiſer than this law of Demoſthenes, 
which reformed all the abuſes of the other. By theſe means 


ble fleet was fitted out in time, and provided with all things 


neceſſary; the poor were conſiderably relieved, and none 
but the rich diſpleaſed with it. For inſtead of contributing 
only a ſixteenth, as by the firſt law, they were ſometimes 
obliged by the ſecond to equip a galley, and ſometimes two 
or more, according to the amount of their eſtates, sz. 
LT. 2 Demoſt. in Orat. de Claſhb, d 
* Ten thouſand crowus. 


+ HISFOREIOP. THB 
he rich witer in D ſequenee very much bffendedhat 


Demaſthenes, upon! this gegulation; and it was; Wwithoüt 
doubt, dw a nſtangg of no. inalb courage in him to diſregard 
belt complaint, andzothazard che making himſelf a8 maõ 
enemies as there were pouerful citi ens in Athens! Let 

hearthimſelf, we Bei, nher Fpeakinges dhe Abele. 
mer apaititime: affairs ure pin the greatelt decline, the rich 
poſſeſſed of an immunity purchaſed at à very lo rate the 
citiaꝝm ar midd le or ſana}. fortunes eat up With taxes and 
theo republic itſelf/ in conſequence of theſe inconveniencies, 
neues attemptingany thing till too late for its ſervice; I had 
thelcouruige tote ſtabliſh ala, whereby the fieh are reſtrained 
to heir duty; the- poor relieved from oppreſſion, and, What 
was of the higheſt importance, the republic enabled to e 
thel necaſſary preparations of war in due time. He adds, 
that there was nothing the rich would not have given him 

to farbear the propoſing of this law; or atleaſt to have ſuf. 
pended its execution: but he did not ſuffer himſelf to be 
ſwvayed either by their threats or promiſes, and! continued 
firmito/the public goolluws . 

Not having been able make him change his ecfobinion; 
tbey contrived a ſtratagem to render it ineffectual. For it 
was without doubt at their inſtigation, that a certain perſon, 
named Patroclus, cited Demoſthenes before the judges, and 
proſecuted him juridically as an infringer of the laws of his 
country. The accuſer, having only the fifth part of the 
voices on his fide, was according to cuſtom fined five hun- 
dred drachmas *, and Demoſthenes en ol ** charge; ; 

_ who relates this circumſtance. himſelf ac 
It is doubtful, whether at Rome, eſpecially in * latter 

5 times; the affair would have taken this turn. For we ſee, 
that whatever attempts were made by the tribunes of the 
people, and to whatever extremity the quarrel aroſe, it never 
was poſſible to induce the rich, who were far more power- 
ful and enterpriſing than thoſe of Athens, to renounce the 
poſſeſſion of the lands, which they had uſurped in manifeſt 
contravention of the inſtitutions of the ſtate. The law of 
Demoſthenes was e e dan confirmed ** the ſenate and 
Feople. * l | 

Demoſt. pro Cteſip. p. 419. al. 58, 
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W efind, from what has been ſaid, that thetrieratchs ſtted 
out the galleys and their equipage at thein ownrexpencel | 
| The ſtate paid the mariners and ſoldiers, generally at che tate 
of three oboli, or five · pence a day, as * been obſervedbelſed 
where. The officers had greater pay wn ons 

The trierarchs commanded the Teste and windeln 
on board. When there were two of en to W ach 
| commanded fix montags 9900 
When they quitted their office, they were bb eee 
nan account of their adminiſtration, and delivered a ſtate:of 
the veſſel's equipage to their ſucceſſor, or the republic 
The ſucceſſor was obliged to go immediately and glup the 
vacant place; and if he failed to be at his pol 90 a time 
aſſigned him, he was fined for his negletct e. 
As the charge of trierarch was very expenſive, Ahe who 
were nominated to it, were admitted to point out ſome other 
perſon richer than themſelves, and to demand that they, 
ſhould be put into their place; provided they were ready 
to change eſtates with ſuch perſon, and to act in the function 
of trierarch after ſuch exchange. This law Was ee 
by Solon, and was called the lau of exchanges. 
Beſides the equipment of galleys, which muſt So ; 
amounted to very great ſums, the rich had another charge 
to ſupport in the time of war; that was the extraordinary 
taxes and impoſts laid on their eſtates; upon which, ſome- 
times the hundredth, ſometimes a fiftieth, and even a twelfth 
were levied, according to the different occaſions of the ſtate. 
Nobody at Athens, upon any pretence whatſoever, could 
be exempted from theſe two charges, except the Novemurrt, 
or nine Archontes, who were not obliged to fit out galleys. 
So that we ſee, without ſhips or money, the republic was not 
in a condition either to ſupport wars, or defend itſelf, 
There were other immunities and exemptions, which were 
granted to ſuch as had rendered great ſervices to the repub- 
lic, and ſometimes even to all their deſcendants; for as 
I maintaining public places of exerciſe with all things neceſ- 
I fary for ſuch as frequented them; inſtituting a public feaſt 
| | for one of the ten tribes; and defraying the expences of. 
'S games and ſhows; all which amounted to great ſums. - - 
| #f Demoſt, ad verſ. Lept. p. 545. 
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rd ümin Rietz 44s s Already ech aid, were mitts 
r BORAT and Fewabdt of ferviceb rendered the ftate; 38 


1 Kattes, HCE were erected to great men, the free. 
a0 eee Anlt dhe Privilege 6f being malhtamed 'i 


imat the public ek pence. The view of Athens 


| Me e tans. troy was to expreſs t their high | 


Are e, ank to Kindle at the fame time in the hearts 
——— th — a noble thirſt of glory, arid an ardent os for h 


1 1611 1 STO OT: 110 ils, 4 


eee 6 Halmodits dnl Arifogitol; 
enddhcerers bf Nth ens; their deſcendants were for ever 
exempted from all public employments, _ guar ape that | 


hoHtrable privilege many ages alter 


A Atiſtides died without any chte, ad left Us oh 
3 Lyfitnachus 'no' other patrimony but his glory and poverty, 


the republic gave him à hundreèd acres of wood, and as 


mch arable land, in Eubœa, beſides a hundred minæ ® at | 


wi ayment; and four drachmas, or forty pence a day. 
Athens, in thefe ſervices which were done it, regerdel 
more che good will than the action itſelf. A certain perſon 
of Cyrene, named Epicerdus, being at Syracuſe when the 


Athenians were defeated; touched with compaſſion for the 
unfortunate priſoners diſperſed in Sicily, whom he ſaw 
ready to expire for want of food, diſtributed a hundred minæ 


amongſt them; that is, about two hundred and forty pounds. 


Athens adopted him into the number of its citizens, and 


granted bim all the immunities before mentioned. Some 
time after, in the war againſt the thirty tyrants, the ſame 


Epicerdus gave the city a talent f. Theſe were but ſmall 
matters on either occaſion, with regard to the grandeur and 
power of Athens; but they were infinitely affected with the 


good heart of a ſtranger, who without any view of intereſt, 
in a time of public calamity, exhauſted himſelf, in ſome 


meaſure, for the relief of thoſe, with whom he had no 


affinity, and from whom he had nothing to expect. * 
The fame freedom of the city of Athens granted a an ex- 


emption from cuſtoms to Leucon, who reigned in the rt 


"144 LG 2 Lk | 
Demotth, in Orat. ad Lep. 558. | v Ibid. p · 757. 2 


oy TE! 'i Demoſth; in Orar. ad Lep. 15 5455 546. 


ee pouuds ten ſhillings, - * FA thouſand crowns. | | 
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phorus, and his children, hecauſe they, becher, 1 


from the lands of that prince, a conſiderable quantity. e 
corn; of which they were in extreme want, ſubſi liſting NEE 
entirely, upon, what, game from other parts- Leugon, in his 
turn, not to be outdone in generqſity, exempted. the Ahe 
nian merchants from the duty of Amme upon, all {an 
exported from his dominions, and; granted them e 
lege of ſupplying themſelves, with; corn in bis cquntry, 
preference to all other people. That exemption, amounted. 
to a conſiderable ſum; for they brought only from thence 
two millions of quarters of corn, of Which the thixtisthepart 
amounted to almoſt ſeventy thouſand.ů ws eds 

The children of Conon and Chabrias were allo Gene 
an immunity from public offices. The names only of tho 
illuſtrious generals ſufficiently, juſtify that liberality, of, the 
Athenian people. A perſon, however, called Leptinus. 
out of a miſtaken zeal for the public good, propoſed. the 
abrogation, by a new law, of all the grants of that kind, 
which had been made from immemorial time, except thoſe 
which regarded the poſterity of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton; 4 
and to enadct, chat, for the future the, people ſhould, not be 
capable of granting ſuch privileges, io 
. Demoſthenes ſtrongly oppoſed this law, though with great 
| complacency to the perſon who propoſed it; praiſing his 
good intentions, and not ſpeaking of him but with eſteem; 
a much more- efficacious manner of refuting. than thoſe 
violent invectives, and that eager and paſſionate ſtyle, which 
ſerve only to alienate the people, and to render an, orator 
ſuſpected, who decries his cauſe himſelf, and ſhows its weak 
ſide, by ſubſtituting i injurious terms for reaſons, which are 
alone capable of convincing. _ 

After having ſhown that ſo odious . a Jen ige. l 
prove of little or no advantage to the republic, from the 
inconſiderable number of the exempted perſons; he goes on 
to explain its conveniencies, and to ſet them in a full light. 

lt is firſt,” ſays he, © doing injury to the memory of 
thoſe great men, whoſe merit the ſtate intended. to acknow- 
ledge oy A by ſuch immunities; it is, in ſome meaſure 
calling i in/queſtion the ſervices they have done their coun- 
try; it is throwing. a ſuſpicion upon, their great abtions; 
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ne u ddr deſtruttive of, their lory. And were 
they now alive, and preſent in this affe ibly, which of us 
all hu, preſume ts offer them ſuch an affront? Should 


Bob che reſpedt we bwe” their memories make us conſider 


chem as always alive and preſent? iA bon 2113 
45% But if ve we little affected with what concerns them, 
can we be inſenſible to our on intereſt? Befides that, Cat | 


celling folancient ala, is to condemn the conduct of bur 


anesſtprsd what ſhame? hall we bring upon ourſelves, and 


whatoay tn) 4 half we do our reputation? The glory of 
Athens Pevery well-governed ſtate; is to value itfelf 
upon t9/gratitude, to- keep its word religiouſly, and to be 
trust alf its eng ngagements. A private per ſon, who fails in 


theſe feſpects, is hated and abhorred; and who is not afraid 


of being reproached with ingratitude?- [Afi ſhall the com- 


_motiwealth, in cancelling a law that has received the ſanction g 


of public authority, and been, in a manner, conſecrated by 


the uſage of many ages, be guilty of ſo notorious a prevari- | 
cation? We prohibit lying in the very markets under 
heavy penalties, and require truth and faith to be obſerved 


in them; and ſhall we renounce them ourſelves by the 


revocation of grants, paſſed in all their forms, and upon 


which every private man has a right to inſiſt. | 
„To act in ſuch a manner, would be to extinguiſh, in 
the hearts of our citizens, all emulation for glory, all defire 


to diſtinguiſh themſelves by great exploits, all zeal for the 


honour and welfare of their country, which are the great 


ſources and principles of almoſt all the actions of life. And | 
it is to no purpoſe to object the example of Sparta and 
Thebes, which grant no ſuch exemptions; do we repent our 

not reſembling them in many things; and is there any wil- 


dom in propoſing their defects, and not their virtues, for 


our imitation? 


Demofthenes concludes, with et the law of ex- 
emptions to be retained in all its extent, with this exception, 


that all perſons ſhould be deprived of the benefits of it but 


thoſe who had a juſt title to them; and that a ſtrict enquiry 

ſhould be made for that purpofe. 
It is plain, that I have only made a very light extract, in 

this place, of an a exceeding long diſcourſe, and that I deſigned 


in 


ed 


| PERSIANS, AND; GRECIANS. 


to. expreſs only the, ſpirit and ſenſe; without:confining, my- 
bell to the method, and expreſſions of it. 


2\1:D 


CE N 


There was a meanneſs of ſpirit in Leptinus' 8:deſiring ito 
mn trivial advantage for the republic, by retrenching 


the moderate expences that were an honour, to, ii, and 00 


charge to himſelf, whilſt there were; other abuſes of far 


greater importance to reform. 


0 04 „dann. 30 IW 116 2 


Such marks of public id perpetuated in a family. 


perpetuate alſo in a ſtate an ardent zeal for its happineſs, 
and a warm deſire to diſtinguiſh that paſſion, by glorious 
actions. It is not without pain, I find, amangtt;ourfelitca. 


that part of the privileges granted to the family of the Maid 


of Orleans have been retrenched. * Charles VII. had enng- 


bled her, her father, three brothers, and all their deſcend- 


ants, even by the female line. In 1614, at the requeſt of 


the attorney-general, the article of Aube by 1 the women 
Was retrenphed. 5 e | FT a 51 
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PHILIP. 


srer. I. The Birth and Infancy o Philipe Beginning 
of his Reign. His ' fot ee The Birch * Are 


ander. 


Micron, was an ee en ſituated 1 in 
ancient Thrace, and. bounded on the ſouth by the 
mountains of Theſſaly; on the eaſt by Bœotia and Pieria; 
on the weſt by the Lynceſtes; and on the north by Myg- 
ddonia and Pelagonia. But after Philip had conquered part 
of Thrace and Illyrium, this kingdom extended from the 
Adriatic Sea to the river Strymon. Edeſſa was at firſt the 
bk capital of it, but afterwards reſigned that honour to Pella, 


famous for giving birth to Philip and Alexander. 
Philip, whoſe hiſtory we are going to write, was the ſon 


of Amyntas II. who is reckoned the ſixteenth king of Mace- 
don from Caranus, who had founded that kingdom about 


| four hundred and thirty years before; that is, Anno Mundi 


3212, and before Chriſt 794. The hiſtory of all theſe mo- 
narchs is ſufficiently obſcure, and includes little more than 
ſeveral] wars with the Illyrians, the Thracians, and other | 


neighbouring people. 


The kings of Macedon pretended to PR Ee from Her- 
cules by Caranus, and conſequently to have b been Greeks 
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| THE HISTORY 
originally, Notwithſtanding this, Demoſthenes often ſtyles 
them Barbarians, eſpecially in his invectives againſt Philip. 


The Greeks, indeed, gave this name to all other nations, 
without excepting the Macedonians. Alexander, king of 


Macedon, in the reign of Xerxes, was excluded, upon pre- 


tence of his being a Barbarian, from the Olympic games; 
and was not admitted to ſhare in them, till after having 


proved his being originally deſcended from Argos. The 
above-mentioned Alexander, when he went over from the 


Perſian camp to that of the Greeks, in order to acquaint the 
latter, that Mardonius was determined to charge them by 


ſurpriſe at day-break, juſtified his perfidy by his ancient 


| deſcent, which he declared to be from the Greeks. 


The ancient kings of Macedon did not think it beneath 
themſelves to live, at different times, under the protection 


of the Athenians, Thebans, and Spartans, changing their 


alliances as it ſuited their intereſt. Of this we have ſeveral 


inſtances in Thucydides. One of them, named Perdiccas, 


with whom the Athenians were diflatisfied, became their 


_ tributary; which continued from their ſettling a colony in 
Amphip olis, under Agnon, the ſon of Nicias, about forty- 


eight years befote the Peloponneſian war, till Braſidas, the 


| Eatedzmonian general, about the fifth or ſixth year of that 


war, raiſed that whole province againſt them,” wad drove 


: 


them from the frontiers Keese 
We ſhall ſoon ſee this Macedon, which wpnerhy had paid 
tribute to Athens, become, unde r Philip, the arbiter of -- 


Greece; and triumph, urider "Alexander, over alt the forces = 


n s 1 


" Amyntas, | father of Philip, began to reign the würd ye | 
of the nincty- -fixth Olympiad. Having the very year after 
' been warmly attacked 1 by "he Illyrians, and diſ oſſeſſed of 


A great part of lis kingdom, which he thoug t it ſcarce 


pollible for him ever to recover again, he addreſſed himſelf 
to the Olynthians; + and i in order to engage them the more 


firmly in his intereſt, he had given up to them a conſider- 


able track of land in the neighbourhood of their city. 


According to ſome authors, Argzus, who Was of the blood 


Se BETH 1 Hergd, | v. c. 22. 15 1 Idem. 1. in, e. 44. 
FEED | d. *iv. p. 307, 341. 


royal, being ſupported by the Athenians, and taking advan- 


the poſſeſſion of the lands, which nothing but the ill ſitua- 
tion of his affairs had obliged him to reſign to the Olyn- 


or PHILIP. „ 
tage of the troubles which broke out in Macedonia, reigned 


there two years. Amyntas was reſtored to the throne by. A. M. 
the Theſſalians; upon which he was deſirous of reſuming 1 


383. 
thians. This occafioned a war; but Amyntas, not being 


ſtrong enough to make head ſingly againſt ſo powerful a 
people, the Greeks, and the Athenians in particular, ſent 


him ſuccour, and enabled him to weaken the power of the 
Olynthians, who threatened him with a total and impend- 
ing ruin. "It was then that Amyntas, in an aſſembly of the 
Greeks, to which he had ſent a deputation, engaged to unite 

with them to enable the Athenians to poſſeſs themſelves of 

Amphipolis, declaring that this city belonged to the laſt. 
mentioned people. This ſtrong alliance was continued after 
5 death with queen ne AGE his N as we mall ſoon 


we... 
Philip, one of the ſons of Amyntas, Was ; bor the fame A. N. 


: year this monarch declared war againſt. the Olynthians. 3621. 
This Philip was father of Alexander the Great; for we can- _ 
not diſtinguiſh him better than by calling han the father of - 
| ſuch a ſon, as* Cicero obſerves of the father of Cato of Utica. 
»Amyntas died, after having reigned twenty-four years. | 
He left three legitimate children, whom Eurydice had FR ur 
brought him, viz. Alexander, Perdiccas, and n hots J. C. 
. natural ſon named Ptolemy. - 


383. 


Alexander ſucceeded his father, as eldeſt ſon. 45 the very 


beginning of his reign, he was engaged in a ſharp war againſt : 
the Illyrians, ' neighbours to, and perpetual enemies of, 


Macedonia. Concluding atterwards a peace with them, he 
put Philip, his younger brother, an infant, into their hands, 
by way of hoſtage, who was ſoon fent back to him. Alex- 


ander reigned but one year. | 


P The crown now. belonged by right_to 8 his 


brother, who was become eldeſt by his death; but Pauſanias, 4 9690. 4 
| nt - 
* Eſchin, de Falſ. Legat. p. 400. » Diod. p. 373- Juſtin, 1. vii. c. + 374 


y Aſch. de Falſ. Legat. p. 399, 400. 


I. Cato — dixit hujus noſtri Catonis pater. Ut enim cæteri ex patribug, ſic 
hic, qui lumen rue * ex filio eſt nominandus. De Offi, I. iii, n. 66. 
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a THE HISTORY 

a prince of the blood-royal, who had been exiled, difputed: 
it with him, and was ſupported by a great number of Mace.. 
donians. He began by ſeizing ſome fortreſſes. Happily, 
for the new king, Iphicrates was then in that country, whi- 
ther the Athenians had ſent him with a ſmall fleet; not to 
beſiege Amphipolis as yet, but only to take a view of the 
place, and make the neceſſary preparations for beſieging it. 
Eurydice hearing of his arrival, deſired to ſee him, intend- 
ing to requeſt his aſſiſtance againſt Pauſanias. When he 
was come into the palace, and had ſeated himſelf, the afflict- 
ed queen, the better to excite his compaſſion, takes her two 
children, Perdiccas and “ Philip, and ſets the former in the 
arms, and the latter on the knees of Iphicrates; ſhe then 
ſpoke thus to him: © Remember Iphicrates, that Amyntas, 
the father of theſe unhappy orphans, had always a love for 
your country, and adopted you for his ſon. This double 
tie lays you under a double obligation. The amity which 
that king entertained for Athens, requires that you ſhould 
acknowledge us. publicly for your friends; and the tender- 
neſs which that father had for your perſon, claims from you 
the heart of a brother to theſe children.” Iphicrates, moved 
with this ſight and diſcourſe, en the uſurper, and 
reſtored the lawful ſovereign, 

* Perdiccas i did not continue Jong i in | tranquillity. A 5 
new enemy, more formidable than the firſt, ſoon invaded his 
repoſe: this was Ptolemy, his brother, natural ſon of Amyn- 
tas, as was before obſerved. He might poſlibly be the eldeſt 
ſon, and claim the crown as ſuch. The two brothers re- 


ferred the deciſion of their claim to Pelopidas, general of L 2 


the Thebans, more revered for his probity than his valour, 
Pelopidas determined in favour of Perdiccas; and having 
judged it neceſſary to take pledges on both ſides, in order 
to oblige the two competitors to obſerve the articles of the 
treaty accepted by them, among other hoſlages, he carried 


5 Plutarch, in Pelop. p. 292. 
1 Philip was chen not leſs than nine years old. 


+. Plutarch ſuppoſes, that it was with Alexander that Ptolemy diſputed the 
empire, which cannot be made to agree with the relation of AÆſchines, who 
being his contemporary, is more worthy of credit, I therefore thought 

Popes to ſubſtitute Perdiccas inſtead of Alexander, 3 5 


the 
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. OF PHILIP, © | | 
Philip with him to Thebes *, where he reſided ſeveral years. 


He was then ten years of age. Eurydice, at her leaving this 
much- loved ſon, earneſtly beſought Pelopidas to procure. 


him an education worthy of his birth, and of the city to 


which he was going a hoſtage. Pelopidas placed him with . 
Epaminondas, who had a celebrated Pythagorean philoſo- 
pher in his houſe for the education of his ſon. Philip 


improved greatly by the inſtructions of his preceptor, and 


much more by thoſe of Epaminondas, under whom he un- 
doubtedly made ſome campaigns, though no mention is 
made of this. He could not poſſibly have had a more ex- 
cellent maſter, whether for war or the conduct of life; for 


this illuſtrious Theban was at the ſame time a great philo- 


ſopher, that is to ſay, a wiſe and virtuous man, and a great 


857 


commander as well as a great ſtateſman. Philip was very 5 


proud of being his pupil, and propoſed him as a model to 
himſelf; moſt happy, could he have copied him perfectly! 
perhaps he borrowed from Epaminondas his activity in war, 


and his promptitude i in improving occaſions, which however | 
formed but a very inconſiderable part of the merit of this 
illuſtrious perſonage: but with regard to his temperance, his 
juſtice, his diſintereſtedneſs, his ſincerity, his magnanimity, 


his clemency, which rendered him truly great, theſe were 
virtues which Philip had not received from nature, and did 
not acquire by imitation. 


Tze Thebans did not know that they were then forming 
and educating the moſt dangerous enemy of Greece. * After 
Philip had ſpent nine or ten years in their city, the news of 


2 revolution in Macedon made him reſolve to leave Thebes 


clandeſtinely. Accordingly he ſteals away, makes the ut- 


moſt expedition, and finds the Macedonians greatly ſur- 
priſed at having loſt their king Perdiccas, who had been 


killed in a great battle by the Illyrians, but much more ſo, to 


find they had as many enemies as neighbours. The IIly- 


rians were on the point of returning into the kingdom 


with a greater force; the Peonians infeſted it with perpetual 


+ Diod, I. xvi. p. 407. Juſtin, 1. vii. c. 5. 


* Thebis triennio obſes habitus, prima pueritiæ rudimenta in urbe ſeveritatis antique, 
et in domo Epaminondæ ſummi et philoſopli et imperatoris, depoſuit. JUSTIN, I. vii. 


u Fhilip lived in Thebes not * three, but nine or ten years. 
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THE HISTORY R 
incurſions, the Thracians were determined to place Pauſa- | 
nias on the throne, who had not abandoned his pretenſions; 
and the Athenians were bringing Argæus, whom Mantias 
their general was ordered to ſupport with a ſtrong fleet and 
a conſiderable body of troops. Macedonia at that time 
wanted a prince of years to govern, and had only a child, 


Amyntas, the ſon of Perdiccas, and lawful heir of the crown. 
Philip governed the kingdom for ſome time, by the title of 


guardian to the prince; but the ſubjects, juſtly alarmed, de- 
poſed the nephew in favour of the uncle; and inſtead of the 
-heir, whom nature had given them, ſet him upon the throne | 
whom the preſent conjuntture of affairs required; perſuaded 
that the laws of neceſſity are ſuperior to all others. Ac- 
c. cordingly Philip, at twenty-four years of age, aſcended the 
"throne the firſt year of the 105th Olympiad. 

The new king, with great coolneſs and preſence of mind, 


uſed all his endeavours to anſwer the expectations of the 
people: accordingly he provides for, and remedies every | 
thing, revives the deſponding courage of the Macedonians, 
and reinſtates and diſciplines the army. He was inflexibly 


rigid in the laſt point, well knowing that the ſucceſs of all 


his enterpriſes depended on it. A ſoldier, who was very 


thirſty, went out of the ranks to drink, which Philip puniſh- 
ed with great ſeverity. Another ſoldier, who ought to have 


ſtood to his arms, laid them down: him he immediately or- 4 
dered to be put to death. . 


It was at this time he eſtabliſhed the Macedonian phalanx, 


which afterwards became ſo famous, and was the choiceſt 


and the belt diſciplined body of an army the world had ever 
ſeen, and might diſpute precedency in thoſe reſpetts with 


the Greeks of Marathon and Salamin. He drew up the 


plan, or at leaſt improved it from the idea ſuggeſted by 


* Homer. That poet deſcribes the union of the Grecian 
commanders under the image of a battalion, the ſoldiers of 


which, by the aſſemblage or conjunction of their ſhields, 
form a body impenetrable to the enemy's darts. I rather 
believe that Philip formed the idea of the phalanx from the 
leſſons of Epaminondas, and the ſacred battalion of the 


Thebans. He treated thoſe choſen foot ſoldiers with pecu- 


* Diod. I. xvi, p. 404-413. » Zlian. I. xiv. c. 49 Iliad. N. v. 13% 
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liar diſtinction, honoured them with the title of his a com- 
rades or companions; and by ſuch marks of honour and con- 
fidence, induced them to bear, without any murmuring, the 
hardeſt fatigues, and to confront the greateſt dangers with 
intrepidity. Such familiarities as theſe coſt a monarch lit- 
tle, and are of no common advantage to him. TI ſhall inſert, 
at the end of this ſection, a more particular deſcription of 
the phalanx, and the uſe made of it in battles. I ſhall bor- 
row from Polybius this deſcription, the length of which 


would too much interrupt the ſeries of our hiſtory: yet be- 
ing placed ſeparately, may probably pleaſe, eſpecially by 


the judicious reflections of a man ſo well. killed 1 in the art 
: of war as that hiſtorian. 


. One of the firſt things Philip took care of, was, the nego- 


cining a captious peace with the Athenians, whoſe power 
he dreaded, and whom he was not willing to make his ene- 
mies, in the beginning of a reign hitherto but ill eſtabliſhed. 
He therefore ſends ambaſſadors to Athens, ſpares neither 
promiſes nor proteſtations of amity, and at laſt was ſo happy 
as to conclude a treaty, of which he knew how to make all 


the advantages he had propoſed to himſelf. 


Immediately after this, he does not ſeem fo much to 20 | 
like a monarch of but twenty-four years of age, as like a 
politician profoundly verſed in the art of diſſimulation; and 
who, without the aſſiſtance of experience, was already ſen- 
ſible, that to know when to loſe at a proper ſeaſon is to gain. 
He had ſeized upon Amphipolis, a city ſituated on the 


frontiers of his kingdom, which conſequently ſtood very 
convenient for him. He could not keep it, as that would 


have weakened his army too much, not to mention that the 


Athenians, whoſe friendſhip it was his intereſt to preſerve, 


would have been exaſperated at his holding a place which 

they claimed as their colony. On the other ſide, he was 
determined not to give up to his enemies one of the keys to 
his dominions. He therefore took the reſolution to declare 
that place free, by permitting the inhabitants to govern 
themſelves as a republic, and in this manner to ſet them at 


Variance with their ancient maſters. At the ſame time he 


25 Polyzn. Stratag. 1. iv. c. 17. 
* Ne*79:00; ſignifies, verbatim, a foot ſoldier, comrade, companion. 
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THE HISTORY 
Aiſarmed the Peonians by dint of promiſes and preſents; re- 
ſolving to attack them after he had difunited _=_ Ty : 
and weakened them by that diſunion. 
This addreſs and ſubtlety eſtabliſhed him more firmly 0 on 
the throne, and he ſoon found himſelf without competitors. 
| Having barred the entrance of his kingdom to Pauſanias, he 


marches againſt Argæus, comes up with him in the road 


from Ægæ to Methone, defeats him, kills a great number 
of his ſoldiers and takes a multitude priſoners; attacks the 


Peonians, and ſubjects them to his power: he afterwards 


turns his arms againſt the Illyrians, cuts them to pieces, and 
| obliges them to reſtore to him all che Places poſſeſſed "7 : 
them in Macedonia. Y 
Much about this time the Ati ed with the 
. greateſt generoſity in regard to the inhabitants of Eubœa. 
That iſland, which is ſeparated from Bœotia by the Euripus, 
was ſo called from its large and beautiful paſture lands, and 
is now called Negropont. It had been ſubject to the 
Athenians, who had ſettled colonies in Eretria and Chalcis, 


the two principal cities of it. Thucydides relates that, in 
the Peloponneſian war, the revolt of the Eubœans diſmayed 
the Athenians very much, becauſe they drew greater reve- 


nues from thence than from Attica. From that time Eubœa 
became a prey to factions; and at the time of which we are 


now ſpeaking, one of theſe factions implored the aſſiſtance 


of Thebes, and the other of Athens. At firſt the Thebans 
met with no obſtacle, and eaſily made the faction they 


eſpouſed triumphant. However, at the arrival of the Athe- 
nians, matters took a very different turn, Though they 


were very much offended at the Eubœans, who had behaved 
very injuriouſly towards them, nevertheleſs, ſenſibly affect. 
ed with the great danger to which they were expoſed, and 


| Forgetting their private reſentments, they immediately gave 


them ſuch powerful ſuccour both by ſea and land, that in a 
few days they forced the Thebans to retire. And now, be- 
ing abſolute maſters of the iſland, they reſtore the 1nhabit- 
ants their cities and liberty, perſuaded, ſays * Æſchines, 


© Vell. Paterc. I. i. c. iv. Thucyd. I. viii. p. 613. Demoſth. pro Cteſiph. 
p. 489. Aſchin. contra Cteſiph. p. 441. 
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in relating this circumſtance, that juſtice requires we ſhould 
obliterate the remembrance of paſt injuries, when the party 
offending repoſe their truſt in the offended. The Athenians, 
after having reſtored Eubcea to its former tranquillity, re- 

tired, without deſiring any other benefit for all their ſervices, 

than the glory of EP we. the troubles. of that 
iſland. N 

But they: did not always behave in this manner with re- 

gard to other ſtates, and it was this gave riſe to the war FY 
the allies, of which I have ſpoken elſewhere. _ 

_ Hitherto Philip, that is, during the firſt years of his reign, A.M. 
had employed his endeavours to triumph over his competi- 36426. 
tors for the throne; to pacify domeſtic diviſions, to repel 

the attacks of his foreign enemies, and to diſable them, by 
his frequent victories, rom. troubling him in the poſſeſſion 
of his kingdom. 

But he is now going to appear in another e 
Sparta and Athens, after having long diſputed the empire of 
Greece, had weakened themſelves by their reciprocal divi- 

ſions. This circumſtance had given Thebes an opportunity 
of regaining its former grandeur; but Thebes, having 
weakened itſelf by the wars in which it had been engaged 
Be > againſt Sparta and Athens, gave Philip an occaſion of aſpir- 
[ing alſo in his turn to the ſovereignty of Greece. And 
; now, as a politician and a conqueror, he reſolves how he 
Y may beſt extend his frontiers, reduce his neighbours, and 
7 | weaken thoſe whom he was not able to conquer at preſent; 
F  __ how he may introduce himſelf into the affairs of Greece, 
/ ſhare in its inteſtine feuds, make himſelf its arbiter, join with 
1 one ſide to deſtroy the other; in a word, to obtain the em- 


36 1 


b pire over all. In the execution of this great deſign, he ſpared 
d neither artifices, open force, preſents, nor promiſes. He 
"= employs for this purpoſe negociations, treaties, and alli- 

a | ances, and each of them ſingly in ſuch a manner as he judges 
- | moſt conducive to the ſucceſs of his deſign; advantage 
t- Afolely determining him in the choice of meaſures. 

s, | We ſhall always ſee him acting under this ſecond cha- 
3 racter, in all the ſteps he takes henceforth, till he aſſumes a 


third and laſt character, which is, preparing to attack the 
great king of Perſia, and endeavouring to become the avenger 
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of Greece, by ſubverting an empire which before had at- 
tempted to ſubje& it, and which had always continued its 
irreconcileable ga: 4 either by open nvaſions or ſecret 
intrigues. 


We have ſeen that Philip; i in the very ling ot his 


| reign had ſeized upon Amphipolis, becauſe well ſituated for 


his views; but that to avoid reſtoring it to the Athenians, 


who claimed it as one of their colonies, he had declared it a 


free city. But at this time, being no longer under ſuch 
great apprehenſion from the Athenians, he reſumed his for- 
mer deſign of ſeizing Amphipolis. © The inhabitants of this 


city being threatened with a ſpeedy ſiege, ſent ambaſſadors 


to the Athenians, offering to put themſelves and their city 
under the protection of Athens, and beſeeching them to ac- 
cept the keys of Amphipolis. But that republic rejected 


A. M. 
3646. 

Ant. J. C. 
3568. 


their offer, for fear of breaking the peace they had concluded 
the preceding year with Philip. 4 However, this monarch 
was not ſo delicate in this point; for he beſieged and took 

Amphipolis by means of the intelligence he carried on in 
the city, and made it one of the ſtrongeſt barriers of his 
kingdom. Demoſthenes, in his Orations, frequently re- 


proaches the Athenians wich their indolence on this occa- 
ſion, by repreſenting to them, that had they acted at this 


time with the expedition they ought, they would have ſaved | 


a contederate city, and ſpared chemſelves a iind of 


mis fortunes. 


Philip had ome the Athenians to give up 8 


polis into their hands, and by this promiſe had made them 
ſupine and inactive; but he did not value himſelf upon 
keeping his word, and ſincerity was in no manner the virtue 


he profeſſed. So far from ſurrendering this city, he alſo 
pofſeſſed himſelf of * Pydna and of + Potidæa. The Athe- 


nians kept a garriſon in the latter; theſe he diſmiſſed with- 
out doing them the leaſt injury; and gave up this city to 
the Viynthians,: to engage them 1n his intereſt. 


< Demoſth. Olynth. i. p. 2. 4 Diod. p· 412, 4 © Ibid, 


* Pydna, a City of Macedon, ſituated on the gulph anciently called Sinus 
Thermaicus, and now Gu! lo di Salonichi. 


+ Potidza, another city of Macedonia, on the laden of ancient Thrace. 
It was but ſixty ſtadie, or three icagues from Olinthus. 


OF PHILIP. -: 
From thence he proceeded to ſeine Crenides, which the 


Thaſians had built two years before, and which he called 
Philippi from his own name. It was near this City, after- 


wards famous from the defeat of Brutus and Caſſius, that he 
opened certain gold mines, which every year produced up- 


wards of a thouſand talents, that is about a hundred and 
forty- four thouſand pounds ſterling; a prodigious ſum of 
money in that age. By this means, money became much 
-more current in Macedon than before; and Philip firſt 
cauſed the golden ſpecies to be coined there, which out- 
lived * monarchy. Superiority of finances is of endleſs ad- 


vantage to a ſtate; and no prince underſtood them better 


than Philip, or neglected them leſs. By this fund, he was 
enabled to maintain a powerful army of foreigners, and to 
bribe a number of creatures in moſt of the cities of Greece. 
e 8 Demoſthenes ſays, that when Greece was in its moſt 
flouriſhing condition, © gold and filver were ranked in the 


number of prohibited arms.“ But Philip thought, ſpoke, 


and acted in a quite different manner. * It 1s 2M that, con- 
ſulting the oracle of Delphos, he received the following 
anſwer: 


Apyvpenis AvY C201 PANE Kai TATE per Ts. 


5 Make PR thy weapons and thou'lt conquer 1 


The advice of the prieſteſs became his rule, and he ap- 


plied it with great ſucceſs. He owned, that he had carried 


more * by money than arms; that he never forced a 


 f Diod. p. 413. e Philip il. p. 92. | » Suidas, 


* Cratus Alexandro regi nag no fuit ille 
 Cherilus, incultis qui verſibus et male natis 
Ketalit — 2 num wi/ms, Phil:ppos. 
Hon Ar. I. ii. Ep. ad Auguft, 


Cherilus the kellan youth approw'd; 

Him he rewarded well, and him he lov'd; 

His dull, uneven verſe, by great good fate, 

Got him his favours and a fair eſtate. | Cxzzcn's Hor. 


Ke ſunt numerati aurei trecenti un qui vacantur Philippi. 
a: PLAUT, in Pan, 
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THE HISTORY | 
gate till after having attempted to open it with a golden 


key: and that he did not think any fortreſs impregnable, 
Into which a mule laden with filver could find entrance. 
It has been ſaid, that he was a merchant rather than a con- 


queror; that it was not Philip, but his gold, which ſubdued 


- Greece, and that he bought its cities rather than took them. 
He had penſioners in all the commonwealths in Greece, and 


retained thoſe in his pay who had the greateſt ſhare in the 
public affairs. And, indeed, he was leſs proud of the ſuc- 
ceſs of a battle than that of a negociation, well knowing, 
that neither his generals nor his ſoldiers could 8 80 in the 
| honour of the latter. : 
Philip had married Olympias, daughter of NeviStilumine, 
| The latter was ſon of Alcetas, king of Moloſſus or Epirus. 
Olympias brought him Alexander, ſurnamed the Great, who 
was born at Pella, the capital of Macedonia, the firſt year of 


A. M. the 106th Olympiad. Philip, who at that time was ab- 


3648. 
Ant. J. C 


356. 


c. ſent from his kingdom, had three very agreeable t advices 
brought him; that he had carried the prize in the Olympic 
games; that Parmenio, one of his generals, had gained a 
great victory over the Illyrians; and that his wife was deli- 
vered of a ſon. This prince, terrified at ſo ſignal a happi- 
neſs, which the heathens thought 2 the omen of 
Tome mournful cataſtrophe, cried out, Great Jupiter, in 
return for ſo many bleſſings, ſend me as n as poſſible - 
ſome ſlight misfortune.” | 

k We may form a judgment of Philip s care and attention 
with regard to the education of this prince, by the letter he 


Flut. i in Alex. p. 666. Juſtin; I. X11, c. 16. Plat. in Apophth. p. 187. 
_ FE Aul. Gel. K ix. 6. J. 


* Callidus emptor Olynthi. | - jov. Sat. xii. 47. 
Philippus majore ex us mercator Grecie, quam vicror. 
VAT. Max. lib, vii. c. 2. 


2 — Diſſdit 8 
Portas vir Mecedo, et ſubruit æmulers „ 
Keges muneribus. | Hon. lib. iii. Od. 16. 
When engines, and when arts do fail, : | 5 
The golden wedge can cleave the wall; | 5 
Sold Philip's rival kings o'erthrew, Cazxcu's Hor. 


+ Plutarch ſuppoſes, that this news was brought him immediately aſter the 1 


taking of Potidæa, but this city had been taken two years before. 


OF PHILIP. 


wrote a little after his birth to Ariſtotle, to acquaint him ſo 

early, that he had made Choice of him for his ſon's precep- 

tor. I am to inform you,” ſaid he, * that I have a ſon 

born. I return thanks to the gods, not ſo much for having 
given him to me, as to have given him me in the time that 
Ariſtotle lived. I may juſtly promiſe myſelf, that you will 
make him a ſucceſſor worthy. of us both, and a king worthy 
of Macedonia.” What noble thoughts ariſe from the peruſal 
of this letter, far different from the manners of the preſent 
age, but highly worthy of a great monarch and a good fa- 


ther! I ſhall leave the reader to make ſuch reflections on it 


as he ſhall think proper; and ſhall only obſerve, that this 


example may ſerve as a leſſon even to private perſons, as it 
teaches them how highly they ought to value a good maſter, 


and the extraordinary care they ſhould take to find ſuch an 
one; for every ſon is an Alexander to his father. 


dation firſt laid; and that the man cannot be too able, who 


is to teach the principles of N and knowledge 1 in hg 
manner LE nein to be inculcated. 


A Deſeription #1 the Macedonian Phalanx, 


| This + was a body of infantry, conſiſtitig of ſixteen thou- 
ſand heavy- armed troops, who were always placed in the 


centre of the battle. Beſides a ſword, they were armed with 
a ſhield, and a pike or ſpear, called by the Greeks SAPI LTA, 


Jariſſa). This pike was fourteen cubits long, that is, 


twenty-one French feet, for the eubit conſiſts of a foot and 


a halt. 


5 1Polyb. 1. xvii. p. . 14. 1. xii, . 0G lian, de Inſtruend. 


Acieb. 


* Fingamus Alexandrum dari nobis, impoſitum gremio, dignum tanta cura infantem : 


 {quanquam ſuus cuigue dignus eſt.) QuIN TIL. I. i. c. 1. 


+ An Philippus Macedonum rex Alexandro filio fſuo prima literarum 8 tradi a 


It ap- 
pears that Philip t put his ſon very early under Ariſtotle, 
convinced that the ſucceſs of ſtudies depends on the foun- 


Ariſtotele Jummo ejus ætatis philoſopho voluiſſet, aut ile ſuſcepiſſet hoc officium, fi non ſlus 


diorum initia d feghelliſino quogue we traltari, pertinere ad ſummam credidiſſet? 


Lururir. ibid. 


+ Decem et ſex millia peditum more 8 armati flere, qui phalangitz appella- 
bantur. Hac media acies fuit in fronte, in decem partes 4. Tir. Liv. . xxxvii. 
n. 40. | | 
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THE HISTORY 
The phalanx was commonly divided into ten corps or 


| battalions, each of which was compoſed of ſixteen hundred 
men, a hundred feet in rank, and ſixteen in file. Sometimes 


the file of ſixteen was doubled, and ſometimes divided ac- 
cording to occaſion; ſo that the phalanx was ſometimes but 


eight, and at other times thirty-two deep: but its uſual and 


regular depth was of ſixteen. 
The ſpace between each ſoldier upon a march was ſix 


rok or, which is the: ſame, four cubits; and the ranks were 


alſo about ſix feet afunder. When the phalanx advanced 
towards an enemy, there was but three feet diſtance be- 


tween each ſoldier, and the ranks were cloſed in proportion. 


In fine, when the phalanx was to receive the enemy, the 


men who compoſed it drew ſtill cloſer, each N occu- 


pying only the fpace of a foot and a half. 

This evidently ſhows the different Tide which the front 
of the phalanx took up in theſe three caſes, ſuppoſing the 
whole to conſiſt of fixteen thouſand” men, at ſixteen deep, 


and conſequently always a thouſand men in front. This , 


fpace or diſtance in the firſt caſe was ſix thouſand. feet, or 
one thouſand fathoms, which make ten furlongs, or half a 
league. In the ſecond caſe it was but half ſo much, and 


took up but five furlongs, or five hundred fathoms*. And, 


in the third caſe, it was again diminiſhed another half, and 
extended to the diſtance of only two turlongs and a half, or 
two hundred and fifty fathoms. - 

Polybius examines the phalanx in the ſecond FY in 
which it. marched to attack the enemy. There then was 


' three feet in breadth and depth between each ſoldier. | We 
- obſerved above, that their pikes were fourteen cubits long. 
The ſpace between the two hands, and that part of the pike 
| which projected beyond the right, took up four; and conſe- 
- quently the pike advanced ten cubits beyond the body of the 


ſoldier Who carried it. This being ſuppoſed, the pikes of 


the ſoldiers placed in the fifth rank, whom I will call the 
| fifths, and fo of the reſt, projected two cubits beyond the 
_ firſt rank; the pikes of the fourths four, thoſe of the thirds 


ſix, thoſe of the ſeconds eight cubits; in fine, the pikes of 
the ſoldiers, who formed the firſt rank, net! ten Fas 


towards the enemy. 


Five ſtad is. 


ts 


head againſt twenty pi kes. 


OF PHILIP. 


The reader will eaſily conceive; that when the foldiers | 
who compoſed the phalanx, this great and unwieldy ma- 
chine, every. part of which briſtled with pikes as we have 
ſeen, moved all at once, preſenting their pikes to attack the 
enemy, that they muſt charge with great force. The ſol- 
diers, who were behind'the fifth rank, held their pikes raiſed, 


but reclining a little over the ranks who preceded them; 


thereby forming a kind of a roof, which (not to mention 


their ſhields) ſecured them from the darts diſcharged at a 


diſtance, which fell without doing them any hurt. 
The ſoldiers of all the other ranks beyond the fifth, boat 
not indeed engage againſt the enemy, nor reach them with 
their pikes, but then they gave great aſſiſtance in battle to 
thoſe in the front of them. For by ſupporting them behind 


with the utmoſt ſtrength, and propping them with their 


backs, they increaſed in a prodigious manner the ſtrength 
and impetuoſity of the onſet; they gave their comrades ſuch 


a force as rendered them immoveable in attacks, and at the 


ſame time deprived them of every hope or opportunity of 


flight by the rear; fo that _ were alen the . 


5 either to conquer or die. 
And indeed Polybius achovaitdges; that as wg: as the : 
ſoldiers of the phalanx preſerved their diſpoſition and order 
as a phalanx, that is, as long as they kept their ranks in the 
_ cloſe order we have deſcribed, it was impoſſible for an 
enemy either to ſuſtain its weight, or to open and break it. 
And this he demonſtrates to us in a plain and ſenſible man- 
ner. The Roman ſoldiers (for it is thoſe he compares to the 
Greeks in the place in queſtion) ſays he, take up, in fight, 
three feet each. And as they muſt neceſſarily move about 


very much, either to ſhift their bucklers to the right and left 
in defending themſelves, or to thruſt with the point, or ſtrike 


with the edge; we mult be obliged to ſuppoſe the diſtance of 
three feet between every ſoldier. In this manner every Ro- 
man ſoldier takes up ſix feet, that is, twice as much diſtance 
as one of the * phalanx, and conſequently oppoſes lingly two 


. It was before laid, that each ſoldier of the phalanx took up three feet 
when he advanced to attack the enemy, and but half ſo much when he waited 
his coming up. In this laſt caſe, each Roman Wider was obliged to maks 
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ſoldiers of the firſt rank; and for the ſame reaſon, is obliged 
to make head againſt ten pikes, as we have before obſerved, 
Now it is impoſſible for a ſingle | ſoldier to break, or force his 
way through ten pikes. 
„This Livy ſhows evidently in a few -wards, where he 
deſczibes inh. manner: the Romans were repulſed by the 
Macedomians at the ſiege of a city. *The conſul, ſays, he, 
madgduvrantiris to advance, in order; if poſſible, to pene- 
trate the Maerdonian ꝓbalan . : When the: latter, &geping 
very claſeadpether, had advanced forward their long pikes, 
the Ngnans having drichazged-1neffettually their javelins 
agairg} hegManrffionians, whom their ſhields {preſſed very 
cloſe together) coveted;Jike à root.and:a,ortorſe; the Ro- 
man, Iaſy, drew their ſwor̃ds. . But ãt Mas not poſlible for 
them either to come to dloſe engagement, gr cut or break 
the pikes f the: enemy; /aid;of: they happened to cut or 
break any une of them, the broken pitee ofghe-pike |} ſerved 
as apdint;-ſothat this age Fiir wüth which the front 
of the phalanx was armed, ſtill exiſted. a3 wm ] 
r Parts Emilius owned, that in the bayld. ahh Tg 
the laſt king of! Mat edon this rampart-of braſs; and foreſt 
of pikes, ipppetietrable-to*his legions,cfillad-bimewithyterror 
__andaſtoniſhment.: He did not: remember, he aid any thing 
ſo formidable as this phalanx; and oftenaftewards declared. 
that this dreadful fpectacle had made ſo ſtrong an impreſ- 
ſion upon him as almoſt made him. deſpair of the victory. 
From what has been ſaid above, it follows, that the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx was*invincible; nevertheleſs, we find by 
| hiſtory, that the Macedonians and their phalanx were van» 
quiſhed and ſubdued by the Romans. It was invincible, re- 
plied Polybius, ſo long as it continued a phalanx, but this 
happened very rarely; for in order to its being fo, it required 
a flat even ſpot of ground, of large extent, without either 
tree, buſh, intrenchment, ditch, valley, hill, or river. Now 
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| = Liv, I. xxxii. n. 17. Plut. in Paul. Emil. p. #65. 

* Cohortes invicem ſub ſignis, que cuneum Macedonum, / phalangem iþfi vocant) fi 
poſſent, vi perumperunt, emiltebat — Ut conferti haſtas ingentis longitudinis præ ſe Ma- 
cedones objeciſſent, velut in conſtructam denſitate clypeorum teſtudinem, Romani pilis nequics 
gram emiſſis, cum ſtrinxiſſent gladios; neque congredi propids neque præcedere haſta» pole- 
rant; et, ſi quam incidiſſent aut prafregiſſent, kaſlile _—_— tho ſts inter nn | 
tegrarum haſtarum, velut vallum explelat. I 2459. 
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OF PHILIP, 


ve ſeldom find a ſpot of this kind, of fifteen, twenty, or 
more furlongs * in extent; for ſo large a ſpace is neceſlary 


for containing a whole army, of which the Phalanx: is but a 
part. 


of what uſe could a body of troops, drawn up in the form of 


a phalanx, be, ſhould the enemy, inſtead of advaneing for- 
ward and offering battle, ſend out detachments to lay waſte 
the country, plunder the. cities, or cut off the convoys? 
That in caſe the enemy ſhould come to a battle, the general 
need only command part of his front (the centre for in- 
ſtance) to give way and fly, that the phalanx may have an op- 
portunity of purſuing them. In this caſe, it is manifeſt the 

| Phalanx would be broke, and a large cavity made in jt, in 
which the Romans would not fail to charge the phalanx in 
flank on the right and left, at the ſame time that thoſe ſol. 
diers, who are purſuing the enemy, may be attacked i in the 


ſame manner. 


This reaſoning of Polybius appears to me very clear, os . 
at the ſame time gives us a very juſt idea of the manner in 
Which the ancients. fought; which. certainly ought to have 

its place in hiſtory, as it is an eſſential part of it. 


Hence appears, as * Mr. Boſſuet obſerves after Polybius, 


the difference between the Macedonian t phalanx formed of 
one large body, very thick on all ſides, which was obliged to 
move all at once, and the Roman army, divided into ſmall 
bodies, which for that reaſon were nimbler, and conſe. 
| quently more aptly diſpoſed for motions of every kind. 
The phalanx cannot long preſerve. its natural property, 


(theſe are Polybius's word) that is to lay, its ſolidity and 
thickneſs, becauſe it requires its peculiar ſpots of ground, 


- and thoſe, as it were, made purpoſely for it; and that for 


Diſcourſe on Univerſal Hiſtory. | 
— Three quarters of a league, or a league, or perhaps more. 
| + Statarius uterque miles, ordines, ſervans; ſed illa phalanx immobilis, et unius generice- 
Romana acies diſtinctior, ex pluribus partibus conftans ; factlis partienti . ob 


et, facilis jungenti. TI r. Liv. I. ix. n. 19. 


Erant pleraque ſylveſtria circd incomnoda phalangi, maxime Macedonun, que, nift ubi 


frelongis haſtis velut vallum ante clypeus objecit. {quod ut fiat, libere campo opus eſt) nulliug 
| @dmodum uſus et. Id. I. xxxi. n 39. | | 


Vor. IV. —— B b 


But let us pode (it is Polybius whe Hill ſpeaks) that a 
track of ground, ſuch as could be wiſhed, were found; yet 
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THE, HISTORY 


want of ſuch tracks, it encumbers, or rather breaks itſelf * 
its own motion; not to mention, that, if it is once broke, 
the ſoldiers who compoſe it can never rally again, Where. 
as the Roman army, by its diviſion into ſmall bodies, takes 
advantage of all places and ſituations, and ſuits itſelf to 
them. It is united or ſeparated at pleaſure. It files of, 
or draws together, without the leaſt difficulty. It can very 
eaſily detach, rally, and form every kind of evolution, either 


in the whole or in part, as occaſion may require. In fine, 


it has a greater variety, ot motions, and conſequently more 
activity and ftrength than the phalank. 
» This enabled Paulus * Amilius to gain his celebrated 


- woo over Perſeus. He firſt attacked the phalanx in front. 
But the Macedonians (keeping very cloſe together) holding 


their pikes with both hands, and preſenting this iron rampart 
to the enemy, could not be either broke or forced in any 
manner, and ſo made a dreedful {laughter of the Romans. 
But at laſt, the unevenneſs of the ground, and the great ex- 


tent of the front in battle, not allowing the Macedonians to 


continue in all parts that range of ſhields and pikes; Paulus 
ÆEmilius obſerved, that the phalanx was obliged to leave ſe- 
veral openings and intervals. Upon this, he attacked them 
at theſe openings, not, as before, in front, and in a general 
anſet, but by detached bodies, and in different parts, at one 
and the ſame time. By this means, the phalanx was broken 


in an inſtant, and its whole force, which confifled merely 


in its union, and the impreſſion it made all at once, was en- 


tirely loft, and Paulus A.milius gained the victory. 


2 The fame Polybius, in the twelfth book above cited, 
defcribes, in few words, the order of battle oþſerved by the 
cavalry. According to him, a ſquadron of horſe conſiſted 


r Plut. in Paul. Amil. p. 265 266. Liv. 1. als, n. 41. 


1 Lib. xii. p. 6g. 
. Sh legio immiſſa diſſipavit phalangem ; neque ulla evidentior cauſa riflorie fuit, 


quam quod multa paſſim prælia erant, que fluftuantem turbarunt primo, deinde diggecerunt 
| Phalangem; 5 cijus conferte, et intentis horrentis. haſtts, intalexabiles vires ſunt. Si carptim 


agg grediendo circumagere immobilem long itudine et g ravitats haſtam cogas, confuſa ſtrue 


implicanlur: ju vero ab latere, aut ab tergo, liquid tumultus increpuit, ruin mado turbane. 


tur. Sicut tum adverſus catervatim irruentes Romans, et interrupta multifariam acie, ob- 


iam ire cogebantur: et Romani, quacumque data inlervalla eſſent, inſinuabant ordines ass. 


Lui. fo unizerſa acie in frontem aver fus inſtructam pfialag em Sede monk 
haſtis, a nec confertgin actem fu — Tir. Liv, 


- OF PHILEP. 


of eight hundred, generally drawn up one hundred in front, 


and eight deep; conſequently ſuch a ſquadron as this took 


up a furlong, or a hundred fathoms, ſappoſing the diſtance 
of one fathom of ſix feet for each horſeman; a ſpace he 
_ muſt neceſfarily have, to make his evolations and to tally. 
Ten fquadrons, or eight thoufand horſe, occupied ten times 


as much ground, that is, ten futlongs, of a thouſand la- 


thoms, which makes about half a league. 


From what has been ſaid, the reader may judge how much 


ground an army took up, accordiſg to ns number of infan- 
try and ders of which 1 it . ; 


ster. II. The Kere War. Seguel of the Hiſtory of Philip. 


He endeavours in vain to pol % himſelf of 7h 1 of. 
 Thermopyla, | 


: Disconp. which fonienitad perpetually in the Stecke A. M. 
” diſpoſitions not very remote from an open rupture, , 
broke out with great violence upon account of the Pho- 
cæans. Thofe people, who inhabited the territories adjacent 
to Delphos, ploughed up certain lands that were facted to 
Apollo, which were thereby profaned. Immediately, the 
people in the aetefivartions exclaimed againſt them, as 
guilty of facrilege, ſome from a ſpirit of ſincerity, and 
others in order to cover their private revenge with the veil 

of religion. - The war that broke out on this occaſion was 
called the ſacred war, as undertaken from a religious mo- 
tive, and lafted ten years. The people guilty of this profa- 


nation were ſummoned to appear before the Amphyctions, 


or ſtates- general of Greece; and the whole affair being duly 
examined, the Phocæans were declared facrilegious, and 
; ſentenced to pay a heavy fine. 
Philomelus, one of their chief citizens, a bold man, and 
of great authority, having proved, by ſome verſes in * Ho- 
mer, that the fovereignty of Delphos belonged anciently to 
the Phoczans, inflames them againſt this decree, determines 
with them to take up arms, and is appointed their general: 
He immediately went to Sparta, to engage the Lacedæmo- 
mans in his infereff. They were very much 2 at 


Diod. l, Xvi. p. 425—433- 


* Iliad, I. ii. v. 516. 
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PFhilomelut tus return home, raiſes ſal 


THE ;HSTORY = 
the ſentence which the Amphy&ions had pronqunced againſt 
them, at the ſolicitation of the, Thebans, b by which they, had 
been alſo condemned to payia fine, for having ſeized upon 
the eitadel of Thebes/by fraud: and violence. Archidamus, 
one of the kings of Sparta, gave Philomelum a handſome 
reception. This monarch, however, did not dare $6 declare 
openhy li favour of the:Phaceans, but: promi ſed 10 aſſiſt 
him iv ich money. and to furniſh him ſecretly with4rpops, 28 
| he aceondingly did. b Sd 02 977 21Lw uomites do 
- — begios 
by attack ing che temple BE Nelphos, of-whichche;poſſeſſed 
bimſelfismuiont any great difficulty. — af the 
country. mak ing but a weak xeſiſtance. Ihe Locrians, a 
people in the neighbourbood pf Delphos,, togk arms againft 
him, but were defeated in ſeveral rencounters,. Philomelus, 
encouraged. by! theſe. firſt ;ſucceſſes, increaſed his troops 
daily, and pus himſelf. in a condition to carry on his enter- 
kn Wich vigour. Accordingly he entersthe-temple, tears 
from the pillars the decree af the Amphyctions againſt, the 
Fhecæans, publiſhes all over the country, that he has no 
— the temple, and that his. ſole. 
view is to reſtore the Phoræans their ancient.rights, and pri- 


vileges. It was neeeſſary for him to have, a ſangtion from the 


god, who preſided at Delphos, and to regeive ſuch, an an- 
ſwer from the bracle as might be faygyrable to him. The 


ꝓrieſteſs at firſt refuſed to co-operate on this occaſion; 7 but, 


being terrified. by his menaces, ſhe anſwered, that the god 
permitted him to do whatever he ſhould, think proper; a 
circumſtance he took care to publiſh to all the neighbour- : 
ing nations. 2 9M; * 

The affair was now 5 e one. We A 


tions meeting a ſecond time, a reſolution was formed to de- 


clare war againſt the Phocæans. Moſt of the Grecian na- 


tions engaged in this quarrel, and ſided with the one or the 
other party. The Bœotians, the Locrians, Theſſalians, and 


ſeveral other neighbouring people, declared in favour of the 
god; whilſt- Sparta, Athens, and ſome other cities of Pelo- 
ponneſus, joined with the, Phoczans. . Philomelus had not 


yet — the treaſures of the tem ple; but bringaherwarde 


— 
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note fo ſeropulons, he believed that” the! riehes) 6: 4h 2p 
-could'hd0 bk better employed! than in $:{the'dekty's) 0 
fchec, for he gave this ſpecious name tones rüdgtodh u. 
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2 NG everl! battles were fett 
time ſeemied d6abtfalrod 
how much reli 
-gidus lengths" kak ihnlfuwellg weve ibibo whirl Ee. 
[ooo ar fey mic Poor dmg; in ren 


hee Eyenpbodyaknows 


Sesb ton bib ,c9vawori H oisHOm zi T eee 


and the iſurodſsyif H, 
ious wars are to be dreadeil 8 Schi- 


Woumeri en erstehen condemncditemdelstico 5 
Tine hom s bid alle fache bhowhuofifapriſatd: klfp had 


at rt ginned Ncerab advantages nbbebabihg brew defeated 
in a great battle; Pkiloiklus, thöfr leader being cloſely rut- 


Hehe upon iWemirience' from which there was hes retfeut- 


ing, deferided' kümfelf for atohp time with tvifleible bra. 


Very, Which however not availing, he throw himfelf head. 


long from a fock, n erder to av, the tohnents he muſt 
unavoidably have undergone, had- He fallem alive into the 
hinds of his enemies. Onomafchus was his ſucceſſor; and 


took upon Him the command of the forces. 


This new general had ſoon levied a freſm army, the _ 


vantageous pay he offered procuring him ſoldiers from all 
ſides. He alſo, by dirt of money, brought over ſeveral chiefs 


of the other party, and prevailed upon them either to retire, 


or to do little of ane. oy which he e gow ad. 
vantages. gs 
Philip choupſt it moſt conſiſtent wh his interets to re- 
main neuter in this general movement of the Greeks in fa- 
vour either of the Phocæans or of the Thebans. It was con- 


ſiſtent with the policy of this ambitious prince, Who had 
little regard for religion or the intereſt of Apollo, but was 


always intent upon his own, not ts engage in a war by 
which he could not reap the leaſt-beriefit; and to take ad- 
vantage of a junkture, in which all Greece, employed and 
divided by a great war, gave him an opportunity t6 extend 
his frontiers, and puſh his conqueſts without any apprehen- 
ſion of oppoſition. He was alſo well pleaſed to ſee both 
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parties weaken and conſume each other, as he ſhould there- 
by be enabled to fall upon them. aer ward with greater ad- 
vantage. 

* Being deſirous of ſubjecting Thrace, and of ſecuring the 


' conqueſts he had already made in it, he determined to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of Methone, a ſmall city, incapable of ſupport- 
ing itſelf by its own ſtrength, but which gave him diſquiet, 


and obſtructed his deſigns wheneyer it was in the hands of 
his enemies. Accordingly he beſieged that city, made him- 
ſelf maſter of, and raſed it. He loft one of his eyes before 
Methone, by a very ſingular accident. Aſter, of Amphipolis, 
had offered his ſervice to Philip, as ſo excellent a markſman, 
that he could bring down birds in their moſt rapid flight. 
The monarch made this anſwer; Well, I will take you 
into my ſervice, when I make war upon ſtarlings: which 


_ anſwer ſtung the eroſs-bowman to the quick. A repartee 


proves often of fatal conſequence to him who makes it, and 


it is not a ſmall merit to know when to hold one's tongue. 


After having thrown. himſelf into the city, he let fly an 


arrow, on Which was written. To Philip's right eye, and 
gave him a moſt cruel proof that he was a good markſman; 
for he hit him in his right eye. Philip ſent him back the 


ſame arrow, with this inſcription, «If P hilip takes the city, 


he will hang up Aſter 3 a0 ee he was as good 


as his word. 
A ſkilful ſurgeon drew the arrow out of Philip 8 eye 

with ſo much art and dexterity, that not the leaſt ſcar re- 

mained; and though he could not ſave his eye, he yet took 


away the blemiſh. * But, nevertheleſs, this monarch was ſo 


weak, as to be angry whenever any perſon happened to let 


lip the word Cyclops, or even the word eye, in his preſence, 


Men, however, ſeldom bluſh for an honourable imperfec- 
tion. A Lacedæmonian woman thought more like a man, 


when, to conſole her ſon for a glorious wound that had 


lamed him, ſhe ſaid. Now, ſon, every ſtop you take will 
put you in mind of your yalour.” 
* Alter the taking of Methone, Philip, ever tudious either 


to weaken his enemies by new conqueſts, or gain new friends 


« Diod. p. 434. iüidas in Kaan. lin. I. vii. c. 3. 
Demet. Phaler. de Elocut. c. iii. » Diod. p. 432— 435. 


OF PHILIP. 


by doing them ſome important ſervice, marched into Theſ. 


faly, which had implored his aſſiſtance againſt the tyrants: 


The liberty of that country ſeemed now ſecure, ſince Alex: 


ander of Pheræ was no more. Nevertheleſs, his brothers, 
who, in concert with his wife Thebe, had murdered him, 


grown weary of having ſome time afted the part of deli- 
verers, revived his tyranny, and oppreſſed rhe Theſſalians 


with a new Mere Lycophron, the eldeſt of the three bro- 
| thers, who ſucceeded Alexander, had ſtrengthened himfelf 


dy the protection of the Phocæans. Onofarchus, their 
leader, brought him a numerous body of forces, and at firſt 


gained a conſiderable advantage over Philip; but Erigaging 
him a ſecond time, he was entirely defeated, and his army 
routed. The flying troops were purfued to the ſea-Hore. 
Upwards of fix thouſand men were killed oft the ſpot, 
among whom was Onomarchus, whoſe body was hung upon 


"0 gallows: and three thouſand, who were taken priſoners, 
were thrown into the fea by Philip's order, as ſo many ſacri- 


legious wretches, the profeſſed enemies of religion. Lyco- 


pliron delivered up the city of Pherz, and reſtored Theſſaly 
to its liberty by Sbabtdoitin it. By the happy fucceſs of this 
expedition, Philip acquired for ever the affeQion of the 
55 Theſſalians, whoſe excellent cavalry, joined to the Macedo. 
nian phalanx, had afterwards ſo great a ſhare in — v tories 2 


and thoſe of his ſon. 3 

Phayllus, who ſucceeded his brother Onomarchus, end- 
ing the ſame advantages he had done, from the immenſe 
riches he found in the temple, raiſed a numerous army, and, 
ſupported by the troops of the Lacedæmonians, Athenians, 
and the other allies, whom he paid very largely, he went 


into Bœotia and invaded the Thebans. For a long time 
victory ſhifted ſides; but, at laſt, Phayllus, being attacked 
with a ſudden and violent diſtemper, after ſuffering the moſt 
wcruel torments, ended his life in a manner worthy of his im- 
pieties and ſacrilegious actions. Phalecus, then very young, | 


the ſon of Onomarchus, was placed in his room; and 


Mnaſeas, a man of great experience, and ſtrongly kae en 
M0 his family, was appointed his counſellor. 


The new leader, treading in the ſteps of his predeceſſors, 
plundered the temple as they had done, and enriched all 
2 
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Matzen At laſt, the Phacaansrapened: ther, eyes, and 
appointecł cbminiioners to calllall thoſe: to c count who had 
any comeradrtvhe public monieal U pOH this Phalecus was 


depoſed gon uftef an- eatarnquiry. it ntasnfound that, 


from thetbegihning of tlie war, there bed beexi taken out of 


theftemplenspwards ef ten. thaufand valents; that is, about 


ane millidn bvehwndred.thoufand: -pountls.! sw. to ttst 


 20Philip,; after. .avingsfrecd the Theſſalians, feſolved to 
carry iin urmꝭ᷑ into Phocis: tThis is his firſt attempt to yet 


footingsihiGrebcez and to have à fhass. in the general affairs 


_ ob thenGreeks, from" which the kingi of Mecdon had al-. 


ways bden-extlulied:iagforengnets». In this view, upòn pre- 
tence of :gomębver into Phocis, in: orderta puniſh the ſacri- 


_ tegiots:;Phdczans/ he marches towards *Ebermopyle, to 


himſelf of a paſb, av hich gave him a. free paſſage into 
Goceecy and: eſperially into Attica. The. Athenians, upon 


Hearing of a march which might prove of the moſt fatal 
ronſequence to them, haſtened to Thermopylæ, and poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves; very ſeaſonably, of this important ⸗paſs, 
which Philtp did not dare to attempt force, fo * he was 

W to return omg into ae 


. 


ww - 


: sies. m.. —— upon „ Philip s attempting Tens 


WY harangues the' Athenians, and animates them againſt 
-" that Prince. Little Regard is paid to his Oration. Olyn- 
thus, upon the Point wy being befieged by Philip, addreſſes 
the Athenians for Succour, Demoſthenes endeavours, by 
bis Orations, to rouſe them out of their Lethargy, They 
fd but a very weak Nabel and hen: of at "lenge 25 

N 


* 


S we ſhall ſoon ſee Philip 1 cl the Athe- 
nians, and as they, by the ſtrong exhortations and pru- 
dent counſels of Demoſthenes, will become his greateſt ene - 


mies, and the moſt powerful oppoſers of his ambitious de- 
ſigns, it may not be improper, before we enter into that 


part of the hiſtory, to give a ſhort account of the ſtate of 

Athens, and of the diſpoſition of the citizens at that time. 
We muſt not form a judgment of the character of the 

Athenians, in the age we are now ſpeaking of, from that of 


OF PHILIP. 


edheir anceſtors, in the time of the battles of Marathon and of 


Salamis, from whoſe virtue they had extremely degenerated. 


They were no longer the ſame men, and had no longer the 
lame maxims-and the ſame manners. They no longer. diſ. 


covered the ſame zeal for the public good, the ſame apph- 


cation to the affairs of the ſtate, the ſame courage to fupport | 
fatigues of war by ſea and land; the ſame care of therexe- 
nues, the ſame willingneſs to bear ſalutary advice; theſame 
diſcernment in the choice of generals of the armies and 
of magiſtrates to whom they intruſted-the adminiſtrat tum of 
the ſtate. To theſe happy; theſe glorious diſpoſitions; ſuc- 


ceeded a fondnefs for repoſe, and an indolence-with regard 
to public affairs p aw 'averſian for military fat guss, which 


they now leitentirely to mercernary troops; and aprofuſton 
of the public-treaſures in games and ſhows; a love for che 
flattery which their orators laviſhediupon them p andzansun- 


377 


happy facility in conferring public! offices by ĩmrigue and 


cabal; all which uſually: precede che approaching ruin of 


ſtates,” Such was: the ſituation df Athens at the time be 


king af Macedo began to: turm his armsiagainſt Greece. 
We have ſeen that Philip After various conqueſts, had 


attempted to advance as far as Phocis, but in vain; becauſe 


the Athenians, juſtly. alarmed at the impending danger, had 


ſtopped. him at the paſs of Thermopy leb. Demoſthenes. 


taking advantage of. lo favouraþley a. web of things, 

mounted the tribunal, in order td, let before. them a lively 

image of the impending danger to which they were expaſed 
by the boundleſs ambition of Philip; and to convince them 
of the abſolute neceſſity they were under, from hence, to 


apply the moſt ſpeedy remedies. Now, as the ſucceſs of his 


arms, and the rapidity of his progreſs, ſpread throughout 


Athens a kind of terror bordering very near de ſpair, the 


orator, by a wonderful artifice, firſt endeavours to revive 
theirfeourage, and aſcribes their calamities to their ſloth and 
indolence. For, if they hitherto had acquitted themſelveꝭ of 


their duty, and that in ſpite of their activity and their ut- 


moſt efforts, Philip had prevailed over them,, they then in- 
deed, would not have the leaſt reſource at hope left. But, 


in this oration, and all thoſe which follow, De in- 
| 125 34 9 1 Philip. 362 innen 
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fiſts ſtrongly, chat che grandeur of Philip is wholly owing N 


to the ſupineneſs of the Athenians, and that it is this bunte 
neſs Which makes him bold, daring, and ſwells him with 


ſuch a ſpirit of haughtinefs as even inſults the Athenians. 


See,“ ſays Demoſthenes to them, fpeaking of Philip, 


to what a height the arrogance of that man riſes, who will 
not ſuffer you to chooſe either action or repoſe; but em- 
ploys menaces, and, as fame ſays, ſpeaks in the moſt inſolent 
terms; and not contented with his firft conqueſts, but inca. 
pable of ſatiating his luſt of dominion, engages every day 
in ſome new enterpriſe. Poſſibly you wait till neceſſity re. 


duces you to act; can any one be greater to freeborn men 


than ſhame and infamy? Will you then for ever walk the 
public place with this queſtion in your mouths, What new 
is there? Can there be greater news, than that a Macedonian 


has vanquiſhed the Athenians, and made himſelf the ſu- 
preme arbiter of Greece? Philip is dead, ſays one; he 7s 


only fich, replies another. (His being wounded at Methone 
had occaſioned all theſe reports.) But whether he be ſick 


or dead is nothing to the purpoſe, O Athens! For the 
moment after heaven had delivered you from him, (ſhould 


| you ſtill behave as you now do) you would raiſe up ano- 
ther Philip againft yourſelves; ſince the man in queſtion 
owes his grandeur infinitely more to o your indolence, than to 


his own ftrength.” 


\ But Demoſthenes, not (atiefied with bare Bebe” 
or with giving his opinion in general terms, propoſed a 
plan, the execution of which he believed would check the 
attempts of Philip. In the firſt place, he adviſes the Athe- 


nians to fit ont a fleet of fifty galleys, and to reſolve firmly to 
man them themſelves. He requires them to reinforce theſe 


with ten galleys, lightly armed, which may ſerve as a con- 
voy to the fleet and tranſports. With regard to the land- 
forces, as in his time the general, elected by the moſt power- 
ful faction, formed the army only of a confuſed aſſemblage 
of foreigners and mercenary troops, who did little ſervice; 


Demoſthenes requires them to levy no more than two thou- 


fand choſen troops, five hundred of which ſhall be Athenians, 
and the reſt raifed from among the allies; with two hundred 


horſe, fifty of which ſhall alſo be Athenians. 


OF PHILIP. 


The expence of chis little army, with regard only to pro- 
viſions and other matters independent from their pay, was 
to amount to little more per month than ninety * talents. 
(ninety thouſand crowns) viz, forty talents for ten convoy 
galleys, at the rate of twenty mine (a thouſand livres) per 
month for each galley; forty talents for the two thouſand 
infantry, and ten drachmas (five livres) per month for each 
foot-ſoldier; which five livres per month make a little 
more than three-pence farthing French money per diem. 
Finally, twelve talents for the two hundred horſe, at thirty 
drachmas (fifteen livres) per month for each horſeman; 


which fifteen livres per month make ten ſols per diem. 


The reaſon of my relating this ſo particularly, 1 is to give the 
reader an idea of the expences of an army in thoſe times. 
Demoſthenes adds, if any one imagines, that the prepara- 
tion of proviſions is not a conſiderable ſtep, he is very much 
miſtaken; for he is perſuaded, that provided the forces do 
not want proviſions, the war will furniſh them with every 
thing beſides; and that without doing the leaſt wrong to the 
Greeks or allies, they will not fail of ſufficient acquiſitions 


to make up all deficiencies and arrears of pay, 
But as the Athenians might be ſurpriſed at Demoſthenes's 


requiring ſo ſmall a body of forces, he gives this reaſon for 
it, viz. that at preſent the commonwealth did not permit 
| the Athenians to oppoſe Philip with a ſufficient force in 
|| the field; and that it would be their buſineſs to make excur- 
ſions only. Thus his deſign was, that this little army ſhould 
be hovering! perpetually about the frontiers of Macedonia, 
to awe, obſerve, haraſs, and keep cloſe to the enemy, in or- 
der to prevent them from concerting and executing ſuch en- 
terpriſes with eaſe, as they might think fit to attempt. 
What the ſucceſs of this harangue was, is not known. It 
r very probable, that as the Athenians were not attacked 
I perſonally, they, according to the ſupineneſs natural to 
them, were very indolent with regard to the progreſs of Phi- 


lip's arms. The diviſions at this time in Greece were very 
favourable to that monarch, Athens and Lacedæmonia on 


one ſide employed themſelves wholly in reducing the 


ſtrength of Thebes, their rival; whilſt, on the other ſide, the 


Each talent was worth a thouſand crowns. 
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Eheſſalians „imorderqo free themſelves from!their tyrants, 
and the "Thebans7 to maintain the ſuperiofity Whieh they 
Had 4cq vireck by the bates of Leuttta and Mantinea, de- 


Voted chm felv ei th MOſtire ſolute manmer do Philip sand 


Affiſted hing (use iggedly pitrmiuking chens for allbm ſelves, 
3 tre pellen, knew avebſhow vtbtake ad. 
anlage oft lxheſ#Uilfaifions: This king. in order th ſecure 


Hibſrermiers7 Hat axohing more at heart than'to- enlarge them 5 


toivards Thrace want: this he contd foarce-attetiipt but at 
ue Gehege; bf Ahe n dhe viene; hb, »fitice.rthe? defeat of 


Nut xes, ad many volonies (beſides ſeverall{taves\who were 


Sicher uheir altieb or tributaries) in thao conntryts3) t gn. 


great variance au ith A myntas, father of Philip: and had even 


verynmuch oppoſed the” latter) upon his acceſſion io the 


crow no. However, being "not firmlyozeſtabliſned on his 
chrome he ut firſt employed diſſimulation, and requeſted the 


alliance of the Olynthians, to whem; ſome time after! he 
Savelup Potidtea, an important fortreſs, which he had con- 


quered in concert with, and for them, from the Athenians! 
When he found himſelf able/tolbxbeutt his projekt; be took 


proper meafures, in order & beſtege Olynchus. The Inha- 


bilants of chis eity, ho ſaw tlie Norm gathering at z dil- 


tancei hatTrecourſe to the Athenidhss of {whom” they re- 
qobned immediate aids The affait® was debated in an 


aſſefbly bf the people, and as it was of the utmoſt im- 
portanee, à great number of orators met in the aſſembly. 
Eachof them mounted it in his turn, whicli was regulated by 
their” age. Demoſthenes, who was then but four:and- 
thirty, did not ſpeak till after tis: ſeniors bad Aiſeuſſec the 
matter a long time 3 oh | qu 


In this #diſcourfe; the « orator, the better to eien in 


his an; alternately terrifies and enevhrages'the re 
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* * The oration e Derr pra pro nounced at that time 1s genenilly 


15oked upon ab the ſecond of the three Olynthiacs, which relate to this ſub- 
jet. But M. de Tourreil, ehiefly on the authority of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſen- 
ſis ; vieh ought: to be of. great weight on this decaſion, changes the order 


generally obſerved in Demoſthencs's orations, and places this at the head of 


| the Olynthiacs. Though I am of his opinion, 1 ſhall cite the orations in the 
order they are printed, 


| 2 Olynthas/ia City! of Phrade 4n/the-peninſiila of Pallene, 5 
was! dne“ Uf theft eolonies. The Olynthians: had been at 


” fide, this ſame; Philip is an imprudent man; who meaſures 
his vaſt projects, not by his ſtrangth, but merely hy his am- 


-/ QF PHILIP, 
For his purpoſe, he repreſents Philip in two very different 


lights. On one fide, he is a man, whoſe unbounded ambi- 
tion the empire of the world would not ſatiate, a haughty 
tyrant, who looks upon all men, and even his allies, as ſo 
many ſubjects or ſlaves; and who, for that reaſon, is no leſs 
incenſed by too ſlow a ſubmiſſion, than an open revolt; a vi- 


gilant politician, who, always intent to take advantage of 


the overſights and errors of others, ſeizes every favourable 
opportunity; an indefatigable warrior, whom his activity 


multiplies, and who ſupports perpetually the. moſt ſevere 


toils, without allowing himſelf a moment's repoſe, or hav- 
ing the leaſt regard to the difference of ſeaſons; an intrepid 
hero, who ruſhes through obſtacles, and plunges into the 

midſt of dangers 3; a oorrupter, who:with his purſe, traffics, 


buys, and employs, gold no Jeſs. than iron; a happy prince, 


on whom fortune, laviſhes hen favours, and for whom ſhe 


ſeems to have forgot her inconſtancy : heed the other 


bition; a xaſh man, who, by his attempts, digs himſelf the 


graye of this own, grandeur, and opens pregipices before 


him, devm, which a ſmall effort. would throw him 2a knaves 


vhoſe power is raiſec on the molt ruinous of all ſeundetions, 

| breach of faith, andvillainy; an uſutper, hated uniyerſally 
abroad, who, by trampling upon all laws, human and di- 

vine, has made all nations his enemies; a tyrant, deteſted 
even in che hęart of his dominions, in u hich, by the. iHmy 


of his mangers and other vices, he has tired out the patience 
of his captains, his ſoldiers, and of all his ſubje&s in gene- 
ral; to conclude, à perjured and impious wretch, equally 
abhorred by heaven and earth, and whom, the gods are now 


F upon the point of deſtroying by any hand that will admi- 
niſter to their wrath; and ſecand their: vengeancde. 
| This, is the double picture of Philip, Which M. de Tour- 


reil draws, by uniting the ſeveral detached lineaments in the 


preſent oration of Demoſttienes. In it is ſhown the great 
freedom with Feb! the Athenians ſpoke « of fg, Feel a 


monarch. EU 41 97 IG „nnn n 9 ine 2 
Our- orator, after having: repreſented; Philip one moment 
3 formidable, the. next 8 Eaſy to be — con- 
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cludes, that the only certain method for reducing ſuch an 
enemy would be to reform the new abuſes, to revive the an- 


cient order and regulations, to appeaſe domeſtic diſfenſions, 
and to ſuppreſs the cabals which are inceſſantly forming; 
and all this in ſuch a manner, that every thing may unite in 
the ſole point of the public ſervice; and that at a common 


expence, every man, according to his abilities, may coneur 
to the deſtruction of the common enemy. 
Demades *, bribed by Philip's gold, oppoſed very ftire« 


nuouſly the advice of Demoſthenes, but in vain; for the 


Athenians ſent, under the conduct of Chares the general, 
thirty galleys and two thouſand men to ſuecour the Olyn- 


thians, who, in this urgent neceſſity, which ſo nearly af- 


fefted all the Greeks in general, could obtain aſſiſtanee 


| only from the Athenians. 


However this fuccour did not prevent the deſigns of Phi- 


| lip, or the progrefs of his arms. For he marches into Chal- _ 
eis, takes ſeveral places of ſtrength, the fortreſs of Gira, and 


ſpreads terror throughout the whole country. Olynthus, 


being thus in great danger of an invaſion, and menaced with 
deſtruction, ſent a fecond embaſſy to Athens, to ſolicit a 
new reinforcement. Demoſthenes argues very ftrongly in 
favour of their requeſt, and proves to the Athenians, that. 
they were equally obliged by honour and intereſt to have 


regard to it. This is the ſubject of the CTY TRE generally 
5 taken as the third. 


T be orator, always animated with: a ſtrong and lively zeal 
for the fafety and glory of his country, endeavours to int!- 


midate the Athenians, by ſetting before them the dangers 
with which they are threatened; exhibiting to them a moſt 


_ dreadful profpett of the future, if they do not rouſe from 


their lethargy: for that, in cafe Philip ſeizes upon Olyn- 


thus, be will inevitably attack Athens MLErWards wien all his a 
forces. 


The greateſt Kihedty w was the means of raiſing ſufficient 
ſums for defraying the expences requiſite for the ſuccour of 


the Olynthians, becaufe the military funds were otherwiſe 


n viz. for the celebration of the public e, 
* Suidas im voce — 
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Ob PHILIP: 
When the Athenians, at the end of the war of Ægina, had 


concluded a thirty years peace with the Lacedæmonians, 


they reſolved to put into their treaſury, by way of reſerve, a 
thouſand talents every year; at the fame time prohibiting 


any perſon, upon pain of death, to mention the employing 
any part of it, except for repulſing an enemy who ſhould 


invade Attica. This was at firſt obſerved with the warmth 
and fervour which men have for all new inſtitutions,  Af- 


terwards Pericles, in order to make his court to the people, 
propoſed to diſtribute among them, in times of peace*, the 
thouſand talents, and to apply it in giving to each citizen two 


oboli at the public ſhows, upon condition, however, that they 


might reſume this fund in time of war. The propoſal was 


approved, and the reſtriction alſo. But, as all conceſſions of 


this kind degenerate one time or other into licence, the 
Athenians were ſo highly pleaſed with this diſtribution (call- 
ed by Demades a glue by which the Athenians would: be 
catehed) that they abſolutely would not ſuffer it to be re. 
trenched upon any account. The abuſe was carried to ſuch 
a height, that Eubulus, one of the faction who oppoſed De- 
moſthenes, prohibited any perſon, upon pain of death, ſo 
much as to propoſe the reſtoring, for the ſervice of the war, 
thoſe funds which Pericles had transferred to the games and 
public ſhows. Apollodorus was even puniſhed, for declar- 
ing himſelf of a contrary opinion, and for inſiſting upon it. 


This abſurd profuſion had very ſtrange effects. It was im- 


poſſible to ſupply it but by impoſing taxes, the inequality 
of which (being entirely arbitrary) perpetuated ſtrong feuds, 
and made the military preparations ſo very ſlow, as quite de- 


feated the deſign of them, without leſſening the expence. 
As the artificers and ſea-faring people, who. compoſed 


above two-thirds of the people of Athens, did not contri- 


bute any part of their ſubſtance, and only gave their per- 


ſons, the whole weight of the taxes fell entirely upon the 
rich. Theſe murmured-upon that account, and reproached 


the others with the public moneys being ſquandered upon 
teſtivals, comedies, and the like ſuperfluities. But the 


people, being ſenfible of their ſuperiority, paid very little 


*Theſe games, beſides the two oboli which were diftributed to each of the 
perſons preſent, occaſioned a great —.— of other expences. 
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regard to their complaints; and had no manner of inclination 
to ſubtract from their diverſions, merely to eaſe people who 

poſſeſſed employments and dignities, from which they were 
entirely excluded. Beſides, any perſun who ſhould dare 

to propoſe this ſeriouſly and in form, would be 1 in great 


- danger of his life. 


However, Demoſthenes preſumed to 88 this ſub. 


je& at two diflerent times; but then he treated it with the 
utmoſt art and ede. After ſhowing that the Athe- 
niĩans were indiſpenſibly obliged to raiſe an army, in order to 
ſtap the enterpriſes of Philip, he hints (but in a diſtant way) 
_ thatthaſe funds which were expended in theatric repreſenta- 
tions, ought to be employed for leuying and maintaining an 
armed force. He demanded that commiſſioners might be 
nominated, not to enatt new laws (there being already but 
too many eſtabliſhed) but to examine and aboliſh ſuch as 
_ ſhould be prejudicial ta the commonwealth. He did not 
thereby become obnoxious to capital puniſhment, as enacted 
by thaſe laws; becauſe he did not require that they ſhould 
be actually abotiſhed, but only that commiſſioners might be 
- nominated to inſpeft them. He only hinted, how highly 
neceflary it was to aboliſh a law, which grieved the moſt | 
Zealous citizens, and reduced them to this ſad neceſſity. 


either to ruin themſelves, in caſe they gave their opinion 


boldly and faithfully, or to deſtroy their country, in caſe they 
_ obſerved a fearful, prevaricating ſilence, 
+ Theſe remonſtrances do not ſeem to have the ſucceſs they 
leferved, ſince in the following Olynthiac (which is com- 
monly placed as the firſt) the orator was obliged to inveigh 
once more againſt the miſapplication of the military funds. 
The Olynthians being now vigorouſly attacked by Philip, 
and having hitherto been very ill ſerved by the venal ſuc- 
cours of Athens, required, by a third embaſſy, a body of 
troops, which ſhould not conſiſt of mercenaries and foreign- 
ers, as before, but of true Athenians, of men inſpired with 
a fincere ardour for the intereſt both of their own glory and 
the common cauſe. The Athenians, at the earneſt ſolici- 


tation of Demoſthenes, ſent Chares a ſecond time, with a 
reinforcement of ({:venteen galleys, of two thouſand foot, 
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Spe. IV. Piti declares in favour of Thebes Pry” the 


Phocaans, and thereby engages in the ſacred War. He 
lulls the Athemans, notwithflanding the Remonſtrances of 


Demoſthenes, into Security by a pretended Peace and falſe 
Promiſes. He ſeizes on Thermopyle, ſubjects the Phocaans, 
and puts an End to the ſacred War. He is admitted into 


l TE Council of the Anpliyctions. 


"HE Thebans, being unable alone to terminate the war, 
which they had ſo long carried on againſt the Pho- 
oma, addreſſed Philip. Hitherto, as we before mentioned, 


he had obſerved a kind of neutrality with reſpe& to the ſa- 
cred war; and he ſeemed to wait for an opportunity of de- 
claring himſelf, that is, till both parties ſhould have weak- 
ened themſelves by a long war, which equally exhauſted 
them both. The Thebans had now very much abated of 
that haughtineſs, and thoſe ambitious views with which the 
victories of Epaminondas had inſpired them. The inſtant 
therefore that they requeſted the alliance of Philip, he re- 
ſolved to eſpouſe the intereſt of that republic, in oppoſition 


to the Phocæans. He had not loſt ſight of the project he 
had formed, of obtaining an entrance into Greece, in order 
to make himſelf maſter of it. To give ſucceſs to his deſign, 


the gratitude he affected to have at heart for Thebes, in 
which he had been educated, he alſo pretended to make an 
honour of the zeal with which he was fired, with regard 
to the violated god; and was very glad to paſs for a reli- 


it was proper for him to declare in favour of one of the two 


parties, which at that time divided all Greece, that is, either 
for the Thebans, or the Athenians and Spartans. He was 


not ſo void of ſenſe as to imagine, that the latter party 


would aſſiſt his deſign of carrying his arms into Greece. 
He therefore had no more to do but to join the Thebans, 


who offered themſelves voluntarily to him, and who ſtood 


in need of Philip's power to ſupport themſelves in their de- 
clining condition. He therefore declared at once in their 
favour. But to give a ſpecious colour to his arms, beſides 


gious prince, who warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of the god. 
and of the temple of Delphos, in order to conciliate by the 
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means the eſteem and friendſhip of the Greeks. Politicians | 


apply every pretext to their views, and endeavour to 


ſcreen the moſt unjuſt attempts with the veil of probity, 
and ſometimes even of religion; though they very rs bb 

ly have no manner of regard for either. 
b There was nothing Philip had more at heart, than 'to 


poſſeſs himſelf of Thermopylæ, as it opened him a paſſage 


into Greece; to appropriate all the honour of the ſacred 


war to himſelf, as if he had been principal in that affair, 
and to preſide in the Pythian games. He was deſirous of 


aiding the Thebans, and by their means to poſſeſs himſelf of 


Phocis: but then, in order to put this double deſign in exe- 


ceution, it was neceſſary for him to keep it ſecret from the 
Athenians, who had actually declared war againſt Thebes, 
and who for many years had been in alliance with the Pho- 
cæans. His buſineſs therefore was to make them change 
their meaſures, by placing other objects in their view; and 
on this occaſion. the pry of Philip: ſucceeded to a 
wonder. | 


The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a War which 


was very burthenſome, and of little benefit to them, had 


commiſſioned Cteſiphon and Phrynon to ſound the inten- 
tions of Philip, and in what manner he ſtood diſpoſed with 


regard to peace. Theſe related that Philip did not appear 
averſe to it, and that he even expreſſed a great affection for 
the commonwealth. Upon this, the Athenians reſolved to 

ſend a ſolemn embaſſy, to enquire more ſtrictly into the truth 
of things, and to procure the laſt explanations, previouſly 
_ neceſſary to ſo important a negociation. Aſchines and De- 


moſthenes were among the ten ambaſſadors, who brought 


back three from Philip, viz. Antipater, Parmenio, and Eu- 
rylochus. All the ten executed their commiſſion very faith. 
fully, and gave a very good account of it. Upon this they 


were immediately ſent back with full powers to conclude a 
peace, and to ratify it by oaths. It was then Demoſthenes, 
who in his firſt embaſſy had met ſome Athenian captives 


in Macedonia, and had promiſed to return and ranſom 
them at his own expence, endeavours to enable himſelf to 


keep his word; and in the mean time, adviſes his colleagues 


b Demoſth. Orat. de fall. Tegatione. 
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to embark with the utmoſt expedition, as the republic had 


commanded; and to wait as ſoon as poſſible upon Philip, 


in what place ſoever he might be. However, theſe, inſtead 
of making a ſpeedy diſpatch, as they were deſired, go an 


ambaſſador” s pace, proceed to Macedonia by land, ſtay three 
months in that country, and give Philip time to poſſeſs him. 


ſelf of ſeveral other ſtrong places belonging to the Athenians | 


in Thrace. At laſt, meeting with the king of Macedonia, 


” they agree with him upon articles of peace; but having 


tatled them aſleep with the ſpecious pretence of a treaty, he 
deferred the ratification of it from day to day. Philip had 
found means to corrupt the ambaſſadors one after another 
by preſents, Demoſthenes excepted, who being but one, 
oppoſed his colleagues to no manner of purpoſGGF. , 
In the mean time, Philip made his troops advance 8 
tinually. Being arrived at Pheræ in Theſſaly, he at laſt rati: 


ſies the treaty of Peace, but refuſes to include the Phocæans 


in it. When news was brought to Athens, that Philip had 
ſigned the treaty, it occaſioned very great joy in that city, 
_ eſpecially to thoſe who were averſe to the war, and dreaded 
the conſequences of it. Among theſe was i Iſocrates. He 
Was a citizen very zealous for the commonwealth, whoſe 
proſperity he had very much at heart. The weakneſs of 
his voice, with a timidity natural to him, had prevented his 
_ appearing in public, and from mounting, like others, the tri- 
bunal of harangues. He had opened a ſchool in Athens, 
in which he read rhetorical lectures, and taught youth 
eloquence with great reputation and ſucceſs. However, he 
had not entirely renounced the care of public affairs; and 
as others ſerved their country viva voce, in the public aſſem- 
blies, Iſocrates contributed to it by his writings, in which 


be delivered his thoughts; and theſe being ſoon made pub- 


lic. were very eagerly ſought after. I 
On the preſent occaſion, he writ a piece of conſiderable 
length, which he addreſſed to Philip, with whom he held a 
_ correſpondence, but in ſuch terms as were worthy a good 
and faithful citizen. He was then very far advanced in 
years, being at leaſt fourſcore and eight. The ſcope of this 
diſcourſe was to exhort Philip to take advantage of the 


i Iſocrats Orat. ad Philip, 
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o PHILIP. | 
peace he had juſt before concluded, in order to reconcile all 


the Greek nations, and afterwards to turn his arms againſt 


the king of Perſia. The buſineſs was to engage in this plan 
four cities, on which all the reſt depended, viz. Athens, 
Sparta, Thebes, and Argos. He confeſſes, that had Sparta 


or Athens been as powerful as formerly, he ſhould have 
been far from making ſuch a propoſal, which» he was ſen- 


ſible they would never approve; and which the pride of 
thoſe two republics, whilſt ſuſtained and augmented by 


ſucceſs, would reject with diſdain. But that now, as the 


moſt powerful cities of Greece, wearied out and exhauſted 
by long wars, and humbled in their turns by fatal reverſes of 
fortune, have equally an intereſt in laying down their arms, 


and living in peace, purſuant to the example which the 
Athenians had begun to ſet them; the preſent is the moſt 
favourable opportunity Philip could have, to reconcile and 

unite the ſeveral cities of Greece. 


In caſe he (Philip) ſhould be ſo happy to een in ſuch 
a project; ſo glorious and beneficial a ſucceſs would raife 


him above whatever had appeared moſt auguſt in Greece. 
But this project in. itſelf, though it ſhould not have ſo 
happy an effect as he might expect from it, would yet in- 
fallibly gain him the eſteem, the affection, and confidence 
of all the nations of Greece; advantages infinitely preferable 


to the taking of cities, and all the conqueſts he might hope 


to obtain. 


Some perſons ibs; who were -rejudiced againſt Phi- 
lip, repreſent and exclaim againſt him as a crafty prince, 
who gives a ſpecious pretext to his march, but, at the ſame 
time, has in reality no other objett in view but the enſlaving 


of Greece. Iſocrates, either from a too great credulity, or 
from a deſire of bringing Philip into his views, ſuppoſes, 
that rumours ſo injurious as theſe, have no manner of 
foundation; it not being probable, that a prince who glo- 
ries in being deſcended from Hercules, the deliverer of 
Greece, ſhould think of invading and poſſeſſing himſelf of 
it. But theſe very reports, which are ſo capable of black- 


ening his name, and of ſullying all his glory, ſhould prompt 


him to demonſtrate the falſity of them in the preſence of all 
Greece by the leaſt ſuſpicions of proofs, in leaving and main- 
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taining each city in the full poſſeſſion of its Jaws and liber- 
ties; in removing with the utmoſt care all ſuſpicions. of 
partiality; in not eſpouling the intereſt of one people againſt 
another; in winning the confidence of all men by a noble 


diſintereſtedneſs and an invariable love of juſtice: in fine, 


by aſpiring to no other title than that of the reconciler of 
the diviſions of Greece, a title far more glorious than that 


of conqueror. 
It is in the king of Perſia's dominions he ought to merit 


thoſe laſt titles. The conqueſt of. it is open and ſure to him, 
in caſe he could ſucceed in pacifying the troubles of Greece. 
He ſhould call to mind that Ageſilaus, with no other forces 


than thoſe of. Sparta, ſhook the Perſian throne, and would 


| infallibly have ſubverted it, had he not been recalled into 
Greece, by the inteſtine diviſions that then broke out. The 
ſignal victory of the ten, thouſand under Clearchus, and 
their triumphant retreat in the fight of innumerable armies, 
prove what might be expected from the joint forces of the 
Macedonians and Greeks, when commanded by Philip, 
againſt a prince inferior in every reſpe& to him, whom 0000 | 
Had endeavoured to dethrone.. 


Iſocrates concludes with declaring, that one would he- 


lieve the gods had hitherto granted Philip ſo long a train of 

ſucceſſes, with no other view but that he might be enabled to 
form and execute the; glorious enterpriſe, the plan of which 
he had laid before him. He reduces the counſel he gave to 
three heads: that this prince ſhould govern his own empire 
with wiſdom and Juſtice; ſhould heal the diviſions between 


the neighbouring nations and all Greece, without deſiring 


to poſſeſs any part of it himſelf; and this being done, that 
he ſhould turn his victorious arms againſt a country, which 
from all ages had been the enemy of Greece, and had often 
_ vowed their deſtruction. It muſt be confeſſed, that this is a 


moſt noble plan, and highly worthy a great prince. But 


Iſocrates had a very falſe idea of Philip, if he thought 
this monarch would ever put it in execution. Philip did 


not poſſeſs the equity, moderation, or diſintereſtedneſs, 


which ſuch a project required. He really intended to attack 


Perſia, but was perſuaded that it was his buſineſs to ſecure 
himſelf firſt of Greece, which indeed he was determined 


OF PHILIP. | 
to do, not by ſervices but by force. He did not endeavour 
either to win over or perſuade nations, but to ſubje& and 
reduce them. As on his ſide he had no manner of regard 


for alliances and treaties, he judged of others by himſelf, 


and was for aſſuring himſelf of them by much ſtronger 
ties than thoſe of friendſhip, gratitude, and ſincerity. . - 
As Demoſthenes was better acquainted with the ſtate of 


affairs than Iſocrates, ſo he formed a truer judgment of Phi- 
lip's deſigns. Upon his return from his embaſly, he declares 


expreſsly, that he does not approve either of the diſcourſe 
or the conduct of the Macedonian king, but that every thing 
is to be dreaded from him. On the contrary, Aſchines, 
who had been bribed, aſſures the Athenians, that he had diſ- 
covered the greateſt candour and ſincerity in the promiſes 
and proceedings of this king. He had engaged that Theſ- 
piz and Platza ſhould be repeopled, in ſpite of the oppoſi- 
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tion of the Thebans; that in caſe he ſhould proceed ſo far 


as to ſubject the Phocæans, he would preſerve them, and not 
do them the leaſt injury; that he would reſtore Thebes to 


the good order which had before been obſerved in. it; that 
Oropos ſhould be given up abſolutely to the Athenians; | 


and, that in lieu of Amphipolis, they ſhould be put in poſſeſ- 


ſion of Eubœa. It was to no purpoſe that Demoſthenes 


remonſtrated to his fellow citizens, that Philip, notwith- 


ſtanding all theſe glorious promiſes, endeavoured to poſſeſs 
himſelf, in an abſolute manner, of Phocis; and that by 


abandoning it to him, they would betray the commonwealth, 


and give up all Greece into his hands. He was not heard, 
and the oration of Æſchines, who engaged that Philip 


would make good his ſeveral ee prevailed over that 
of Demoſthenes. | 

u Theſe deliberations gave that prince an opportunity to 
poſſeſs himſelf of Thermopylz, and to enter Phocis. Hi- 
| therto there had been no poſlibility of reducing the Phocæ- 


/ 
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ans; but Philip needed but appear, for the bare ſound of 


his name filled them with terror. Upon the ſuppoſition 
that he was marching againſt a herd of ſacrilegious wretches, 
not againſt common enemies, he ordered all his ſoldiers to 
wear crowns of laurel, and led them to battle as under the 


k Diod. 1. xvi. 2 465: 
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conduct of the god himſelf, whoſe honour they revenged. 
The inſtant they appeared, the Phocæans believed themſelves 
overcome. Accordingly they ſue for peace, and yield to 
Philip's mercy, who gives Phalecus their leader leave to re- 
tire into Peloponneſus, with the eight thouſand men in his 
ſervice. In this manner Philip, with very little trouble, en- 
groſſed all the honour of a long and bloody war, Which 
had exhauſted the forces of both parties. * This victory 

gained him incredible honour throughout all Greece, and 
his glorious expedition was the topic of all converſations _ 
in that country. He was conſidered as the avenger of ſa. 


crilege and the protector of religion; and they almoſt rank- 


ed in the number of the gods the man who had defended 
their majeſty with ſo much courage and ſucceſs. 5 
1 Philip, that he might not ſeem to do any thing by his own 
private authority, in an affair which concerned all Greece, 

aſſembles the council of the Amphyctions, and appoints 


them, for form ſake, ſupreme judges of the pains and pe- 


nalties to which the Phocæans had rendered themſelves ob- 
noxious. Under the name of theſe judges, who were en- 
tirely at his devotion, he decrees that the cities of Phocis 

ſhall be deſtroyed, that they ſhall be reduced to ſmall towns 
of ſixty houſes each, and that thoſe towns ſhall be at a cer- 

- tain diſtance one from the other; that thoſe: wretches who 

have committed ſacrilege, ſhall be abſolutely proſcribed; 

and that the reſt ſhall not enjoy their poſſeſſions, but upon 
condition of paying an annual tribute, which ſhall continue 
to be levied till ſuch time as the whole ſums taken out 
of the temple of Delphos ſhall be repaid. Philip did not 
forget himſelf on this occaſion. After he had ſubjected the 
rebellious Phocæans, he demanded that their ſeat in the 
council of the Amphydctions, which they had been declared 
to have forfeited, ſhould be transferred to him. The Am- 
phyctions, the inſtrument of whoſe vengeance he had now 
been, were afraid of refuſing him, and accordingly admitted 
him a member of their body; a circumſtance of the higheſt 

importance to him, as we {hall ſee i in the ſequel, and of very 


® Incredibile quantum ea res "aj omnes nationes Philippo glorig dedit. Mum vin- 
dicem ſacrilegit, illum ultorum religionum. Hague Dis proxtttus — * Len Deo- 
Tum majeſtas vindicata fits JUSTIN, I. viii. c. 2. 


dangerous conſequence to all the reſt of Greece. They 
| alſo gave him the ſuperintendance of the Pythian games, in 
conjunction with the Bœotians and Theſſalians; becauſe the 
Corinthians, who poſſeſſed this privilege hitherto, had ren- 
dered themſelves unworthy of it, by ſharing in n 
of the Phoczans. 
When news was 101 to |. Athens of the treatment, 
which the Phocæans had met with, the former perceived, 
but too late, the wrong ſtep they had taken in refuſing to 
comply with the counſels of Demoſthenes; and in abandon- 
© ing themſelves blindly to the vain and idle promiſes of a 
'| traitor, who had ſold his country. Beſides the ſhame and 
grief with which they were ſeized, for having failed in the 
obligations of the “ confederacy, they found that they had 
| betrayed their own intereſts in abandoning their allies. For 
Philip, by poſſefling himſelf of Phocis, was become maſter 
of Thermopylæ, which opened him the gates, and put into 
his hands the keys of Greece. The Athenians, therefore, 
being alarmed upon their own account, gave orders that 
the women and children ſhould be brought out of the coun. 
try into the city; that the wall ſhould be repaired, and the 
Pirzus fortified; in order to put themſelves into a ſtate of 
- defence, 1 in caſe of an invalion. 
The Athenians had no ſhare in the decree, by which Philip 
.had been admitted among the Amphyttions. They, per- 
hhaps, had abſented themſelves purpoſely, that they might not 
_ authoriſe it by their preſence; or, which was more probable, 
Philip, in order to remove the obſtacles, and avoid the re- 
moras he might meet with in the-execution of his deſign, 
aſſembled ſuch of the Amphydtions only as were entirely at 
his devotion. In ſhort, he condutted his intrigue ſo very 
artfully, that he obtained his ends. This election might be 
| diſputed as clandeſtine and irregular, and therefore he re- 
quired a confirmation of it from the people, who, as members 
| of that body, had a right either to reject or ratify the new 
choice. Athens received the circular invitation; but in an 
_ aſſembly of the people, which was called, in order to deli- 
berate on Philip's demand, ſeveral were of opinion, that no 
notice ſhould be taken of it. Demoſthenes, however, was 


| Demoſth, de fall. Legat. p. 312. Wich the Fhocæans. 
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of a contrary opinion; and though he did not approve, in 


any manner, of the peace which had been concluded with 


Philip, he did not think it would be for their intereſt to in- 


fringe it in the preſent juncture; ſince that could not be 
done without ſtirring up againſt the Athenians, both the new 


Amphyction, and thoſe who had elected him. His advice 
therefore was, that they ſhould not expoſe themſelves un- 


| ſeaſonably to the dangerous conſequences which might 
enſue, in caſe of their determinate refuſal to conſent to the 
almoſt unanimous decree of the AmphyQions; and proteſt. 

ed, that it was their intereſt to ſubmit, for fear of worſe, to 
the preſent condition of the times; that is, to comply with 


what was not in their power to prevent. This is the ſubject 


of Demoſthenes's diſcourſe, entitled, Oration on the Peace, 
= We my NPR ane that this advice Was followed. 


| szcr. V. piii bins returned to Macke coke his 

Conqueſis into {Ulyria and Thrace. He projects a League 
+ with the Thebans, the Meſſenians, and the Argives, to in- 
duade Peloponneſus in Concert with them, Athens declaring 


A.M. 
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mn Favour of the Lacedemonans, this League is diſſolved. 
Hie again attempts Eubæa, but Phocion drives him out of 
it. Charadter of that celebrated Athenian. Philip befreges 
' Perinthus and Byzantium. The Athenians, animated by 
the Orations of Demoſthenes, ſend Succours to thoſe two 


Cities, under the Command of Phocton, who 1 ham to 


| ra "ou the "Inge of thoſe Places. 


FTER Philip had ſettled every thing relating to the 
worſhip of the gods, and the ſecurity of the temple of 
Delphos, he returned into Macedonia with great glory, and 


the reputation of a religious prince and an intrepid con- 
f queror. ® Diodorus obſerves, that all thoſe who had ſhared 
2n profaning and plundering the RG ee miſerably, 


and came to a tragical end. 
»Philip, ſatisfied that he had opened himſelf a * into 
Greece, by his ſeizure of Thermopylæ; that he had ſubject- 


5 ed Phocis; had eſtabliſhed himſelf one of the judges of 


Greece, by his new dignity of AmphyAion; and that he 
Diod. 1, xvi. p. 456. » »Ibid. 15 469. | 
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had * the eſteem and applauſe of all nations, by his 
| zeal to revenge the honour of the deity; judged very pru- 

dently, that it would be proper for him to ſtop his career, in 

. order to prevent all the ſtates of Greece from taking arms 

againſt him, in caſe they ſhould diſcover too ſoon his ambi- 

tious views with regard to that country. In order, there- 

fore, to remove all ſuſpicion, and to ſooth the diſquietudes 
which aroſe on that occaſion, he turned his arms againſt 
Illyria, purpoſely to extend his frontiers on that ſide, and 
to keep e his mae in exercule wy ſome new ee 


©. YON. 


The ſame motive - him afterwards to go over 
into Thrace. In the very beginning of his reign he had diſ- 
poſſeſſed the Athenians of ſeveral ſtrong places in that coun- 
try. Philip ſtill carried on his conqueſt there. “ Suidas 
obſerves, that before he took Olynthus, he had made him 
ſelf maſter of thirty-two cities.in Chalcis, which is part of 
Thrace. Cherſoneſus alſo was ſituated very commodiouſſy 
for him. This was a very rich peninſula, i in which there 
were a great number of powerful cities and fine paſture 
lands. It had formerly belonged to the Athenians. . The 
inhabitants of it put themſelves under the protection of 
Lacedzmonia, after Lyſander had deſtroyed Athens; but 
| ſubmitted again to their firſt maſters, after Conon, the ſon 
of Timotheus, had reinſtated that country. Cotys, king of 
| Thrace, then diſpoſſeſſed the Athenians of Cherſoneſus; 
P but it was afterwards reſtored to them by Cherſobleptus, 
ſon of Cotys, who, finding himſelf unable to defend it againſt 
Philip, gave it up to them the fourth year of the 106th 
Olympiad; reſerving, however, to himſelf Cardia, which 
was the moſt conſiderable city of the peninſula, and formed, 


as it were, the gate and entrance of it. 4 After Philip had A. M. 


_ deprived Cherſobleptus of his kingdom, which happened , 
the ſecond year of the 109th Olympiad, the inhabitants of © 
Cardia being afraid of falling into the hands of the Atheni- 


ans, who claimed their city, which tormerly belonged to 


them, ſubmitted themſelves to Philip, who did not fail to 
take them under his ana 


r Diod. . xvi. p. 434. AI Ibid. p. 464. 
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7 Diopithes, principal of the colony which the Athenians 


had ſent into Cherſoneſus, looking upon this ſtep in Philip 


as an act of hoſtility againſt the commonwealth, without 


waiting for an order, and fully perſuaded that it would not 
be diſavowed, marches ſuddenly into the dominions of that 


prince, in the maritime part of Thrace, whilſt he was carry. 


ing on an important war in Upper Thrace; plunders them 
before he had time to return and make head againſt him, and 
carries off a rich booty, all which he lodged ſafe in Cher- 
ſoneſus. Philip, not being able to revenge himſelf in the 
manner he could have wiſhed, contented himſelf with mak- 


ing grievous complaints to the Athenians, by letters upon 


that account. Such as received penſions from him in 
Athens ſerved him but too effectually. Theſe venal 
wretches loudly exclaimed againſt a conduct which, if not 
prudent, was, at leaſt, excuſable. They declaim againſt 
Diopithes; impeach him of involving the ſtate in war; 
_ accuſe him of extortion and piracy ; inſiſt upon his being 


recalled, and purſue his condemnation with the utmoſt heat 
and violence. = 


_ +» Demoſthenes, being at dis rune, that the _ 
wir" was inſeparable from that of Diopithes, undertook | 


his defence, which is the ſubje& of his oration on Cherſone- 


Jus. This Diopithes was father to Menander, the comic 
poet, whom Terence has copied ſo faithfully. 


— 


Diopithes was accuſed of oppreſſing the allies by his | 
unjuſt exaftions. However, Demoſthenes lays the leaſt 


ſtreſs on this, becauſe it was perſonal; he nevertheleſs pleads 


his apology (tranſiently) from the example of all the gene- 


rals, to whom the iſlands and cities of Aſia Minor paid cer- 


ſecurity to their merchants, and procured convoys for them 
to guard them againſt the pirates. It is true, indeed, that a 


man may exerciſe oppreſſions, and ranſom allies very unſea- 


due form, a galley appointed to bring whom the general 
recalled; all this 1s ſufficient to put a ſtop to abuſes. But 


it is otherwiſe with regard to Philip's enterpriſes. Theſe 


Liban in Demoſth. p. 75. 
eee called Ila. | 


| tain voluntary contributions, by which they purchaſed 


ſonably. But, in this caſe, a bare “ decree, an accuſation in 


g OF PHILIP, 3 
cannot be checked either by decrees or menaces; and no- 
thing will do this effeftually, b but raiſing troops and * 
out galleys. 


« Your orators,' ' ſays he, 6 cry out eternally to you, that | 
we: muſt make choice either of peace or war; but Philip does 
not leave this at our option, he who is daily meditating ſome 

new enterpriſe againſt us. And can we doubt but it was he 
who broke the peace, unleſs it is pretended, that we have 
no reaſon to complain of him, as long as he ſhall forbear 
making any attempts on Attica and the Pireæus? But it 
will then be too late for us to oppoſe him; and it is now we 
muſt prepare ſtrong barriers againſt his ambitious deſigns. 
You ought to lay it down as a certain maxim, O Athenians; 
that it 1s you he aims at; that he conſiders you as his moſt 
dangerous enemies; that your ruin only can eſtabliſh his 
tranquillity, and ſecure his conqueſts; and that whatever he 
is now projecting, is merely with the view of falling upon 
you, and of reducing Athens to a ſtate of ſubjection. And, 
indeed, can any of you be ſo vaſtly ſimple, as to imagine 
that Philip is ſo greedy of a few paltry * towns, (for what 
other name can we beſtow on thoſe he now attacks ?) that 
he ſubmits to fatigues, ſeaſons, and dangers, merely for the 
ſake of gaining them; but that as for the harbours, the 
arſenals, the galleys, the ſilver mines, and the immenſe re- 
venues of the Athenians; that he, I ſay, conſiders theſe with 
indifference, does not covet them in the leaſt, but will ſalßer 
you to remain in quiet poſſeſſion of them? 5 

What concluſion are we to draw from all that has been 
ſaid? Why, that ſo far from caſhiering the army we have 
in Thrace, it muſt be conſiderably reinforced and ſtrength- 

ened by new levies, in order, that as Philip has always one 
in readinels to oppreſs and enſlave the Greeks, we, on our 
ſide, may always have one on foot, to defend and preſerve 
them.“ There is reaſon to believe that Demoſthenes 8 
advice was followed. 
The ſame year that this oration was FTIR Arymbas, 
king of Moloſſus or Epirus, died. He was ſon of Alcetat, 
and had a brother called N eoptolemus, whoſe daughter 


* Diod. I. xvi. p. 465, 
co S: Ja Thrace, 
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Olympias was married to Philip. This Neoptolemus, by 


the credit and authority of his ſon-in-law, was raiſed ſo high 
as to ſhare the regal power with his eldeſt brother, to whom 
only it lawfully belonged. This firſt unjuſt action was fol- 


lowed by a greater. For after the death of“ Arymbas, Philip 
played his part ſo well, either by his intrigues or his menaces, 
that the Moloſſians expelled Zacidas, ſon and lawful ſuc- 
ceſſor to Arymbas, and eſtabliſhed Alexander, ſon of Neop- 
tolemus, ſole king of Epirus. This prince, who was not 


only brother-in-law, but ſon-in-law to Philip, whoſe daugh- 


ter, Cleopatra, he had married, as will be obſerved in the 
ſequel, carried his arms into Italy, and there died. After 
this, Æacidas reaſcended the throne of his anceſtors, reigned 


alone in Epirus, and tranſmitted the crown to his ſon, the 
famous Pyrrhus, (ſo famous in the Roman hiſtory) and 
ſecond couſin to Alexander the Great, Alcctas OUT grand. 
father to both thoſe monarchs. 


| Philip, after his expedition in Illyria and Thrace, turned 


his views towards Peloponneſus. Terrible commotions 


prevailed at that time in this part of Greece. Lacedzmonia 


aſſumed the ſovereignty of it, with no other right than of 


being the ſtrongeſt. Argos and Meſſene, being oppreſſed, 


had recourſe to Philip. He had juſt before concluded a 


peace with the Athenians, who, on the faith of their orators, 


who had been bribed by this prince, imagined he was going 
to break with the Thebans. However, ſo far from that, 


after having ſubdued Phocis, he divided the conqueſt with 
them. The Thebans embraced with joy the favourable 
opportunity which preſented itſelf, of opening him a gate 
through which he might paſs into Peloponneſus, in which 
country, the inveterate hatred they bore to Sparta, made 


them foment diviſions perpetually, and continue the war. 
They therefore ſolicited Philip to join with them, the Meſ- 
ſenians and Argives, in order to humble, in concert, the 
power of Lacedæmonia. | 


This prince readily came into an alliance which ſuited 
with his views. He propoſed to the Amphyttions, or rather 


| Demoſtb. in Philipp. ii. Liban. in Demoſth. 
N Juſtin, book viii. ch, 6. curtails the genealog y of this prince, and con- 


— founds his ſucceſhion, 
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diftated to them, the decree which ordained that Lacedæ. 
monia ſhould permit Argos and Meſſene to enjoy an entire 
independence, purſuant to the tenor of a treaty lately con- 
cluded; and, upon pretence of not expoling the authority of 
the ſtates-general of Greece, he ordered, at the ſame time, a 
large body of troops to march that way. Lacedæmonia, be- 
ing juſtly alarmed, requeſted the Athenians to ſuccour them; 
and, by an embaſſy, preſſed earneſtly for the concluding of 
ſuch an alliance as their common ſafety might require. The 
ſeveral powers, whoſe intereſt it was to prevent this alliance 
from being conluded, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to gain 
their ends. Philip repreſented, by his ambaſſadors, to the 
Athenians, that it would be very wrong in them to declare 
war againſt him; that if he did not break with the Thebans, 
his not doing ſo was no infraction of the treaties; that before 


he could have broken his word in this particular, he muſt 


firſt have given it; and that the treaties themſelves proved 
manifeſtly, that he had not made any promiſe to that pur- 
poſe. Philip, indeed, ſaid true, with regard to the written 
articles and the public ſtipulations; but Aſchines had made 
this promiſe by word of mouth in his name. On the other 
ſide, the ambaſſadors of Thebes, of Argos, and Meſſene, 
were alſo very urgent with the Athenians; and reproached 
them with having already ſecretly favoured the Lacedæmo- 
nians but too much, who were the profeſſed enemies to the | 
| Thebans, and the tyrants of Peloponneſus. | 5 
But Demoſthenes, inſenſible to all theſe 8 
and mindful of nothing but the real intereſt of his country, 
aſcended the tribunal, in order to inforce the negociation 
of the Lacedæmonians. He reproached the Athenians, 
according to his uſual cuſtom, with ſupineneſs and indo- 
lence. He expoſes the ambitious deſigns of Philip, which 
he ſtill purſues; and declares that they aim at no leſs than 
the conqueſt of all Greece. * You excel,” ſays he to them, 
both you and he, in that circumſtance which is the obje& 
of your application and your cares. You ſpeak in a better 
manner than he, and he acts better than you. The expe- 
rience of the paſt, ought at leaſt to open your eyes; and 
make you more ſuſpicious and circumſpett with regard to 


# n ii. 
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him: but this ſerves to no other purpoſe than to lull you 
aſleep. At this time, his troops are marching towards Pelo« 
ponneſus; he is ſending money to it, and his arrival in per- 


ſon, at the head of a powerful army, is expected every 


moment. Do you think that you will be ſecure, after he 
ſha]l have poſſeſſed himſelf of the territories round you? 


Art has invented, for the ſecurity of cities, various methods 
of defence, as ramparts, walls, ditches, and the like works; 
but nature ſurrounds the wiſe with a common bulwark, 
which eovers them on all ſides, and provides for the ſecu- 
rity of ſtates. What is this bulwark? It is diffidence.“ 


He concludes with exhorting the Athenians to rouſe from 
their lethargy; to ſend immediate ſuccour to the Lacedæ- 
monians; and, above all, to puniſh directly all ſuch domeſtic 
traitors as have deceived the people, and brought their pre- 


ſent calamities upon them, by e 11. reports, 1 5 
employing captious aſſurances. 


The Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an open 


rupture; whence we may conjecture, that the latter delayed 


his invaſion of Peloponneſus, 1 in order that he might not 


have too many enemies upon his hands at the ſame time. 
However, he did not fit ſtill, but turned his views another 


way. Philip had a long time conſidered Eubcea as proper, 


from its ſituation, to favour the deſigns he meditated againſt 
Greece; and, in the very beginning of his reign, had attempt: 
ed to poſſeſs himſelf of it. He indeed ſet every engine to | 


work at that time, in order to ſeize upon that iſland, which 


he called the Shackles of Greece, But it nearly concerned 
the Athenians, on the other ſide, not to ſuffer it to fall into 
the hands of an enemy; eſpecially as it might be joined to 


the continent of Attica by a bridge. However, that people, 


according to their uſual cuſtom, continued indolent whilſt | 
Philip purſued his conqueſts. The latter, who was conti- 
nually attentive and vigilant over his intereſt, endeavoured 


-” carry on an intelligence in the iſland, and by dint of pre- 


| ſents bribed thoſe who had the greateſt authority in it. * At 


the requeſt of certain of the inhabitants, he ſent ſome troops 
privately thither; poſſeſſed himſelt of ſeveral ſtrong places; 


diſmantled Porthmos, a very important fortreſs i in Eubœa, 


mw Demoſth. Philipp. Lit. p. 93. 
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and eſtabliſhed three tyrants or kings © over the country. 
He alſo ſeized upon Oreum, one of the ſtrongeſt cities of 


Eubcea, of which it poſſeſſed the fourth part; and eſtabliſh. 
_ ed five tyrants over it, who enercifed an abſolute Oy | 


there 1 in his name. 
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7 Upon this, Plutarch of Eretria ſent a deputation to the : 


_ Athenians, conjuring them to come and deliver that iſland, 
every part of which was upon the point of ſubmitting en- 
tirely to the Macedonian. The Athenians, upon this, ſent 


ſome troops under the command of Phocion. That gene- 


ral had already acquired great reputation, and will have, in 


the ſequel, a great ſhare in the adminiſtration of affairs, both 


foreign and domeſtic. He had ſtudied in the academy 
under Plato, and afterwards under Xenocrates, and in that 


| ſchool had formed his morals and his life, upon the model 
ol the moſt auſtere virtue. We are told that no Athenian 
ever ſaw him laugh, weep, or go to the public baths. 


Whenever he went into the country, or was in the army, 
he always walked barefoot, “ and without a cloak, unleſs 


the weather happened to be inſupportably cold; ſo that the 
ſoldiers uſed to ſay laughing, See, Phocion has got his 


cloak on; it is a ſign of a hard winter.“ 
He knew that eloquence is a neceſſary quality i in a ſtateſ- 


man, for enabling him to execute happily the great deſigns 


he may undertake during his adminiſtration. He therefore 


applied himſelf particularly to the attainment of it, and with 


great ſucceſs. Perſuaded that it is with words as with coins, 


olf which the moſt eſteemed are thoſe that with leſs weight 
have moſt intrinſic value; Phocion had formed himſelf to a 
lively, cloſe, conciſe ſtyle, which expreſſed a great many 
ideas in few words. Appearing one day abſent in an aſſem- 
bly, where he was preparing to ſpeak, he was aſked the rea- 
ſon of it: J am conſidering,” ſays he, whether it is not 


poſſible for me to retrench any part of the diſcourſe I am to 
make.“ He was a ſtrong reaſoner, and by that means car- 


ried every thing againſt the moſt ſublime eloquence; Which 


made Demoſthenes, who had often experienced this, when- 


ever he appeared to harangue the public, ſay, © There is the 


2. 


1 Plutarch in Phoc. p. 746, 74 7. bid. p. 743, 745: 
* Socrates uſed often to walk in that manner. 
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ax which cuts away the effects of my words.“ One would 


imagine, that this Kind of eloquence is abſolutely contrary 
to the genius of the vulgar, who require the ſame things to 
be often repeated, and with greater extent, in order to their 
being the more intelligible. But it was not ſo with the 
Athenians: lively, penetrating, and lovers of a hidden ſenſe, 


they valued themſelves upon underſtanding an orator at 


half a word, and really underſtood him. Phocion adapted 


himſelf to their taſte, and in this point ſurpaſſed even 
Demoſthenes; which is ſaying a great deal. 


Phocion obſerving that thoſe perſons, who at this time 


were concerned in the adminiſtration, had divided it into 
military and civil; that one part, as Eubulus, Ariſtophon, 


Demoſthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides, confined them- 


ſelves merely to haranguing the people, and propoſing de- 
crees; that the other part, as Diopithes, Leoſthenes, and 
Chares, advanced themſelves by military employments; he 
choſe rather to imitate the conduct of Solon, Ariſtides, and 
Pericles, who had known how to unite both talents, the arts 


of government with military valour. Whilſt he was in 


employment, peace and tranquillity were always his object, 
as being the end of every wife government; and yet com- 

manded in more expeditions, not only than all the generals 

of his time, but even than all his predeceſſors. He was 


honoured with the ſupreme command five-and-forty times, 
without having once aſked or made intereſt for it; and was 


always appointed to command the armies in his abſence. 


The world was aſtoniſhed, that, being of ſo ſevere a turn of 
mind, and ſo great an enemy to flattery of every kind, how 
it was poſſible for him, in a manner to fix in his own favour 


the natural levity and inconftancy of the Athenians, though 
he frequently uſed to oppoſe very ſtrenuouſly their will and 
caprice, without regard to their captiouſneſs and delicacy. 


The idea they had formed to themſelves of his probity and 


zeal for the public good, extinguiſhed every other opinion 


of him; and that, according to Plutarch, generally made his _ 


eloquence ſo efficacious and triumphant. 
I thought it neceſſary to give the reader this idea of 
Phocion's character, becauſe frequent mention will be made 


of him in the ſequel. It was to him the Athenians gave the 
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command of the forces they ſent to the aid of Plutarch of 
Eretria. But this traitor repaid his benefactors with ingra- 
titude, ſet up the ſtandard againſt them, and endeavoured 


_ openly to repulſe the very army he had requeſted. How- 


ever, Phocion was not at a loſs how to act upon this unfore- 
ſeen perfidy; for he purſued his enterpriſe, won a battle, and 
drove Plutarch from Eretria. 

After this great ſucceſs, Phocion returned to | Alb, - but 
he was no ſooner gone, than all the allies regretted the ab- 
ſence of his goodneſs and juſtice. Though the profeſſed 
enemy of every kind of oppreſſion and extortion, he knew 
how to inſinuate himſelf into the minds of men with art; 


and at the ſame time he made others fear him, he had the 


rare talent of making them love him ſtill more. He one 


day made Chabrias a fine anſwer, who appointed him to go 


with ten light veſſels, to raiſe the tribute. which certain 


cities, in alliance with Athens, paid every year. To what 


Purpoſe,” ſays he, is ſuch a ſquadron? Too ſtrong, if I 
am only to viſit allies; but too weak, it I am to fight ene. 
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mies.“ The Athenians knew very well, by the conle- 


quences, the ſignal ſervice which Phocion's great capacity, 
valour, and experience, had done them in the expedition of 
Eubœa. For Moloſſus, who ſucceeded him, and who took 
upon himſelf the command of the troops after that general, 
was ſo unſucceſsful, that he fell into the hands of the 
enemy. 


Philip, who did not lay 185 the lefign he had formed A x, 


of conquering all Greece, changed the attack, and ſought Ta F 
340. 


for an opportunity of diſtreſſing Athens another way. He * 
| knew that this city, from the barrenneſs of Attica, ſtood in 


greater want of foreign corn than any other. To diſpoſe at 
diſcretion of their tranſports, and by that means ſtarve _ 


Athens, he marches towards Thrace, from whence that city 
imported the greateſt part of its proviſions, with an inten- 


tion to beſiege Perinthus and eee To keep his king- 


dom in obedience during his abſence, he left his ſon Alex- 
ander in it, with ſovereign authority, though he was but 
fifteen years old. This young prince gave, even at that 
time, ſome proofs of his courage; having defeated certain 


p — pro Cteſ. p. 486, 487. 
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neighbouring ſtates, ſubject to Macedonia, who had con- 


ſidered the king's abſence as a very proper time for exe- 
cuting the deſign they had formed of revolting. This happy 


ſucceſs of Alexander's firſt expeditions was highly agreeable 
to his father, and at the ſame time an earneſt-of what might 


be expected from him. But fearing left, allured by this 
dangerous bait, he ſhould abandon himſelf inconſiderately 


to his vivacity and fire, he ſent for him, in order to become 
a his maſter, and form him in perſon for the trade of war. 


_ Demoſthenes flill continued his invettives againſt the 


indolence of the Athenians, whom nothing could rouſe from 


their lethargy; and alſo againſt the avarice of the orators, 


who, bribed by Philip, amuſed the people upon the ſpecious 
pretence of a peace he had ſworn to, and however violated 
_ openly every day, by the enterpriſes he formed againſt the 


commonwealth. This is s the * of his orations, called 


the Philippics. 


n Whence comes it,” «Gm he, chat all the Grecks for- 
merly panted ſo ſtrongly after liberty, and now run ſo eagerly 


into ſervitude? The reaſon is, becauſe there prevailed at 
hat time among the people, what prevails no longer among 
us, that which triumphed over the riches of the Perſians; 
which maintained the freedom of Greece; which never ated 
inconſiſtently on any occaſion either by fea or by land; but 


which, being now extinguiſhed in every heart, has entirely 
ruined our affairs, and ſubverted the conſtitution of Greece. 
It is that common hatred, that general deteſtation, in which 


they held every perſon who had a ſoul abject enough to ſell 
\ himſelf to any man who deſired either to enſlave, or even 


corrupt Greece. In thoſe times, to accept of a preſent was 
a capital crime, which never failed of being puniſhed with 


death. Neither their orators nor their generals exerciſed 
the ſcandalous traffic, now become ſo common in Athens, 
where a price is ſet upon every thing, and where all things 


are ſold to the higheſt bidder. 
In thoſe happy times, the Greeks lived in a > perfef 


union, founded on the love of the public good, and the 


defire of preſerving and defending the common liberty. 


But 1 in this age, the ſtates abandon one another, and give 


Tuhilipp. iii. p. go. bid. iv. p. 102. 
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themſelves up to reciprocal diſtruſts and jealouſies. All of 
them, without exception, Argives, Thebans, Corinthians, 
Lacedæmonians, Arcadians, and ourſelves no leſs than 
others; all, all, I ſay, form a ſeparate intereſt; and this it is 
that renders the common enemy ſo powerful. 
The ſafety of Greece conſiſts therefore in our uniting 


together againſt this common enemy, if that be poſſible. 


But at leaſt, as to what concerns each of us in particular, 


this inconteſtible maxim it is abſolutely neceſſary to hold, 


that Philip attacks you actually at this time; that he has in- 
fringed the peace; that by ſeizing upon all the fortreſſes 


around you, he opens and prepares the way for attacking. 


you yourſelves; and that he conſiders us as his mortal ene- 


mies, becauſe he knows that we only are able to oppoſe the 
_ ambitious deſigns he entertains of graſping univerſal power. 


4 Theſe conſequently we muſt oppoſe with all imagin- 


able vigour; and for that purpoſe muſt ſhip off, without loſs 
olf time, the neceſſary aids for Cherſoneſus and Byzantium; 


you mult provide inſtantly whatever neceſſaries your gene- 


rals may require; in fine, you muſt concert together on 
| ſuch means as are moſt proper to ſave Greece, which is now 
threatened with the utmoſt danger. Though all the reſt of 
the Greeks, O Athenians, ſhould bow their necks to the 
| yoke, yet you ought to perſiſt in fighting always for the 


cauſe of liberty. After ſuch preparations, made in preſence 


bol all Greece, let us excite all other ſtates to ſecond us; let 


us acquaint every people with our reſolutions, and ſend am- 
baſſadors to Peloponneſus, Rhodes, Chio, and eſpecially to 
the king of Perſia; for it is his intereſt, as well as ours, to 
check the career of that man.“. ” 33 

The ſequel will ſhow, that Demoſthenes's advice was fol- 
| lowed almoſt exactly. At the time he was declaiming in 
this manner, Philip was marching towards Cherſoneſus. 


He opened the campaign with the ſiege. of Perinthus, a con- 
ſiderable city of Thrace. 5 The Athenians having prepared 


a body of troops to ſuccour that place, the orators prevailed 


ſo far by their ſpeeches, that Chares was appointed com- 
mander of the fleet. This general was univerſally deſpiſed, 


_ © Philip. ive p. 97. Ibid. iii. p. 88, —Ff Ibid. p. 94, 96: 
rr 
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for his manners, oppreſſions, and mean capacity; but intereſt 
and credit ſupplied the place of merit on this occaſion, and 


faction prevailed againſt the counſels of the moſt prudent 


and virtuous men, as happens, but too often. The ſucceſs 


anſwered the raſhneſs of the choice which had been made: 


b but what could be expected from a general whoſe abilities 
were as {mall as his voluptuouſneſs was great; who took 
along with him in his military expeditions, a band of muſi- 
cians; both vocal and inſtrumental, who were in his pay, 


which was levied out of the moneys appointed for the ſer- 
vice of the fleet! In ſhort the cities themſelves, to whole 


{uccour he was ſent, would not {ſuffer him to come into their 


harbours ; ſo that his fidelity being univerſally ſuſpected, he 


was obliged to fail from coaſt to coaſt, buying the allies, 


and contemned by the enemy. 
In the mean time, Philip was carrying on the ſiege of 


Perinthus with great vigour. He had thirty thouſand 


choſen troops, and military engines of all kinds without 


number. He had raiſed towers eighty cubits high, which 


far out-topped thoſe of the Perinthians. He therefore had 


a great advantage in battering their walls. On one ſide he 


ſhook the foundations of them by ſubterraneous mines; and, 


on the other, he beat down whole angles of it with his bat- 


tering-rams: nor did the beſieged make a leſs vigorous re- 


| fiſtance; for as ſoon as one breach was made, Philip was 
| ſurpriſed to ſee another wall behind it, juſt raiſed. The 
inhabitants of Byzantium ſent them all the ſuccours neceſ- 


ſary. The Aſiatic ſatrapæ, or governors, by the king of 


Perſia's order, whoſe aſſiſtance, we obſerved, the Athenians 


had requeſted, likewiſe threw forces into the place. Philip, 


in order to deprive the beſieged of the ſuccours the Byzan- 
tines gave them, went in perſon to form the ſiege of that 


important aw leaving half his army to carry on that of 
Perinthus. | 


He was 1 to appear (in outward ſhow) very tender 
of giving umbrage to the Athenians, whoſe power he dread- 
ed, and whom he endeavoured to amuſe with fine words. 


At the times we now ſpeak of, Philip, by way of precaution 


againſt their diſguſt of his meaſures, wrote a letter to them, 
Athen. I. xii. p. 530. | 4 Piod. I. xvi. p. 466—468, 
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in which he endeavours to take off the edge of their reſent- 
ments, by reproaching them, in the ſtrongeſt terms, for their 
infraction of the ſeveral treaties, which he boaſts he had 
_ obſerved very religiouſly; this piece he interſperſed very 
artfully (for he was a great maſter of eloquence) with ſuch 
complaints and menaces, as are beſt calculated to reſtrain 
. mankind, either from a principle of fear or ſhame. This 
letter is a maſter-piece 1 in the original. A majeſtic and per- 
ſuaſive vivacity ſhines in every part of it; a ſtrength and 
juſtneſs of reaſoning ſuſtained throughout; a plain and un- 


affected declaration of facts, each of which is followed by 


its natural conſequence; a delicate irony; in fine, that noble 


and conciſe ſtyle ſo proper for crowned heads. We might 
here very juſtly apply to Philip what was ſaid of Cæſar, 


That he handled the pen as well as he did the ſword.” 
This letter 1s ſo long, and beſides is filled with ſo great 


a number of private facts (though each of theſe are import- 


| ant) that it will not admit of being reduced to extracts, or to 


have a connected abridgment made of it. I ſhall therefore 


cite but one paſſage, by which the reader may form a Judg- 
ment of the reſt. 


At the time of our molt open ruptures, 5 ſays Philip to 
the Athenians, you went no farther than to fit out priva- 


_ teers againſt me; to ſeize and ſell the merchants that came 


to trade in my dominions; to favour any party that oppoſed | 


my meaſures; and to infeſt the places ſubjett to me by your 


hoſtilities; but now you carry hatred and injuſtice to ſuch 


prodigious lengths, as even to ſend ambaſſadors to the Per- 


ſian, in order to excite him to declare war againſt me. This 


muſt appear a moſt aſtoniſhing circumſtance; for before he 


had made himſelf maſter of Egypt and Phœnicia, you had 
reſolved in the moſt ſolemn manner, that in caſe he ſhould 
attempt any new enterpriſe, you then would invite me, in 
common With the reſt of the Greeks, to unite our forces 


againſt him. And, nevertheleſs at this time you carry your 


hatred to ſuch a height, as to negociate an alliance with him 


againſt me. I have been told, that formerly your fathers 
imputed to Piſiſtratus, as an unpardonable crime, his having 


requeſted the ſuccour of the Perſian againſt the Greeks; and 


* Eodem animo dixit: quo bellavit. Quanta, l. K. e to 
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yet you do not bluſh to commit a thing which you were 
perpetually condemning in the perſon of your tyrants.” 
Philip's letter did him as much ſervice as a good mani- 
feſto, and gave his penſioners in Athens a fine opportunity 
of juſtifying him to people, who were very defirous of 
_ eaſing themſelves of political inquietudes; and greater ene- 
mies to expence and labour, than to uſurpation and tyranny. 
The boundleſs ambition of Philip, and the eloquent zeal 
of Demoſthenes, were perpetually claſhing. There was 
neither a peace nor a truce between them. The one cover- 
ed very induſtriouſly, with a ſpecious pretence, his enter- 
priſes and infrattions of treaty; and the other endeavoured 
as ſtrongly to reveal the true motives of them to a people, 
Whoſe reſolutions had a great influence with reſpect to the 
fate of Greece. On this occaſion, Demoſthenes was ſen- 
ſible how vaſtly neceſſary it was to eraſe, as ſoon as poſſible, 


the firſt impreſſions which the peruſal of this letter might i 


make on the minds of the Athenians. Accordingly, that 
_ zealous patriot immediately aſcends the tribunal. He at 
firſt ſpeaks in an affirmative tone of voice, which is often 
more than half, and ſometimes the whole proof in the eyes 
of the multitude. He affixes to the heavy complaints of 
Philip the idea of an expreſs declaration of war; then to 
animate his fellow citizens, to fill them with confidence in 
the reſolution with which he inſpires them, he aſſures them, 
that all things portend the ruin of Philip; Gods, Greeks, 
Perſians, Macedonians, and even Philip himſelf. Demoſ- 
thenes does not obſerve, in this harangue, the exact rules of 
refutation; he avoids conteſting facts, which might have 
- been diſadvantageous, ſo happily had Philip diſpoſed them, 
and ſo well had he ſupported them by proofs that ſeemed. 
unanſwerable. 

* The concluſion which this orator draws from all his 
arguments is this: © Convinced by theſe truths, O Athe- 
nians, and ftrongly perſuaded, that we can no longer be 
allowed to affirm that we enjoy peace, (for Philip has juſt 

now declared war againſt us by his letter, and has long done 
the ſame by his conduct) you ought not to ſpare either the 
Public treaſure, or the poſſeſſions of private perſons; but 
| > Puts in 1 Phoc, p. 748. 
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when occaſion ſhall require, haſte to your reſpettivł 
ards, and ſet abler generals at your head than thoſe yo 
hitherto employed. For no one among you ought to ima- 
gine, that the ſame men, who have ruined your affairs, will 
have abilities to reſtore them to their former happy ſitua- 
tion. Think how infamous it is, that a man from Macedon 
ſhould contemn dangers to ſuch a degree, that merely to 
aggrandize his empire, he ſhould ruſh into the midſt of com- 
| bats, and return from battle covered with wounds; and that 
Athenians, whoſe hereditary right it is to obey no man, but 
to impoſe law on others ſword in hand; that Athenians, I 
ſay, merely through dejection of ſpirit and indolence, ſhould 
degenerate from the glory of their anceſtors, and abandon 
the intereſt of their country.” | 
At the very time they were examining this affair, news 
| was brought of the ſhameful reception Chares had met with 
from the allies, which raiſed a general murmur among the 
people, who now, fired with indignation, greatly repented 
their having ſent aid to the Byzantines. Phocion then roſe 
up and told the people, * That they ought not to be exaſ- 
perated at the diffidence of the allies, but at the conduct of 
the generals who had occaſioned it. For it is theſe,” con- 
tinued he, who render you odious, and formidable even 
to thoſe who cannot ſave themſelves from deſtruction with- 
out your aſſiſtance.” And indeed Chares, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, was a general without valour or military 
knowledge. His whole merit conſiſted in having gained a 
great aſcendant over the people by the haughty and bold air 
he aſſumed. His preſumption concealed his incapacity 
from himſelf; and a ſordid principle of avarice made him 
commit as many blunders as enterpriſes. 
The people, ſtruck with this diſcourſe, immediately A.M, 
changed their opinion, and appointed Phocion himſelf to , . 
command a body of freſh troops, in order to ſuccour the al- 339. 
lies in the Helleſpont. This choice contributed chiefly to 
the preſervation of Byzantium. Phocion had already ac- 
| quired great reputation, not only for his valour and ability 
in the art of war, but much more for his probity and diſ- 
intereſtedneſs. The Byzantines, on his arrival, opened their 
| gates to him with joy, and lodged his ſoldiers in their houſes, 
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and ſoldiers, ſtruck with the confidence repoſed in them, 


. behaved with the utmoſt prudence and modeſty, and were 


entirely irreproachable 1n their condutt. Nor were they 


leſs admired for their courage; and in all the attacks they 


ſuſtained, diſcovered the utmoſt intrepidity, which danger 


ſeemed only to improve. * Phocion's prudence, ſeconded 
by the bravery of his troops, ſoon forced Philip to abandon 


his deſign upon Byzantium and Perinthus. He was beat 


out of the Helleſpont, which diminiſhed very much his fame 
and glory, for he hitherto had been thought invincible, and 
nothing been able to oppoſe him. Phocion took ſome of 
his ſhips, recovered many fortreſſes which he had garriſoned, 


and having made ſeveral deſcents into different parts of his 


territories, he plundered all the open country, till a body of 


forces aſſembling to check his progreſs, he was obliged to 
retire, after having been wounded. 


" The Byzantines and Perinthians teſtified their 8 


to the people of Athens, by a very honourable decree, pre- 
ſerved by Demoſthenes in one of his orations, the ſubſtance 
of which I ſhall repeat here. Under Boſphoricus the 
pontiff“, Damagetus, after having deſired leave of the ſenate _ 


to ſpeak, ſaid, in a full aſſembly: inaſmuch as in times paſt 


the continual benevolence of the people of Athens towards 
the Byzantines and Perinthians, united by alliance and their 
common origin, has never failed upon any occaſion; that 
| this benevolence, ſo often ſignalized, has lately diſplayed 


itſelf, when Philip of Macedon (who had taken up arms to 


deſtroy Byzantium and Perinthus) battered our walls, 


burned our country, cut down our foreſts; that in a ſeaſon 


of ſo great calamity, this beneficent people ſuccoured us 
with a fleet of a hundred and twenty ſail, furniſhed with 
proviſions, arms, and forces; that they ſaved us from the 


oreateſt danger; in fine, that they reſtored us to the quiet 


5 poſſeſſion * 5 our government, our laws, and our tombs: the 
 Byzantines and Perinthians grant, by decree, the Athenians 
to ſettle in the countries belonging to Perinthus and Byzan- 


tium; to marry in them, to purchaſe lands, and to enjoy all 


2 Diod, I. xvi. p. 468. Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 487, 1 
He probably was the chief magiſtrate. 
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the prerogatives of citizens; they alſo grant them a diſtin- 
guiſhed place at public ſhows, and the right of ſitting both 
in the ſenate and the aſſembly of the people, next to the 


pontiffs: and further, that every Athenian, who ſhall think 


proper to ſettle in either of the two cities above-mentioned, 


ſhall be exempted from taxes of any kind: that in the har- 
bours, three ſtatues of ſixteen cubits each ſhall be ſet up, 
Which ſtatues ſhall repreſent the people of Athens crowned 
by thoſe of Byzantium and Perinthus: and beſides, that 


preſents ſhall be ſent to the four ſolemn games of Greece, 


and that the crown we have decreed to the Athenians, ſhall 
there be proclaimed; ſo that the ſame ceremony may ac- 
quaint all the Greeks, both with the magnanimity of the 
Athenians, and the 8 of the Perinthians and Byzan- 


tines. 


The inhabitants of Cherſoneſus adi a like decree, the 5 
tenor of which is as follows: Among the nations inhabit- 


ing the Cherſoneſus, the people of Seſtos, of Alia, of 


Madytis, and of Alopeconneſus, decree to the people and 
ſenate of Athens, a crown of gold of ſixty talents *; and 


erect two altars, the one to the Goddeſs of Gratitude, and 
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the other to the Athenians, for their having, by the moſt 


glorious of all benefactions, freed from the yoke of Philip 
the people of Cherſoneſus, and reſtored them to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their country, their laws, their liberty, and their 
temples: an act of beneficence, which they ſhall fix eternally 
in their memories, and never ceaſe to acknowledge to the 


utmoſt of their power. All which they have reſolved in 
full ſenate.” | 


o Philip, after having been forced to raiſe the ſiege of By- 


zantium, marched againſt Atheas, king of Scythia, from 
whom he had received ſome perſonal cauſe of diſcontent, 


and took his ſon with him in this expedition. Though the 


Scythians had a very numerous army, he defeated them 


without any difficulty. He got a very great booty, which 


conſiſted not in gold or ſilver, the uſe and value of which 


the Scythians were not as yet ſo unhappy as to know; but, 


in cattle, in horſes, and a great number of women 1 and 
children. 


* Juſtin, 1. ix. c. 27 3 * Sixty thouſand French crowns, 
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At his return from Scythia, the Triballi, a people of 
Meſia, diſputed the paſs with him, laying claim to part of 
the plunder he was carrying off. Philip was forced to come 
to a battle, and a very bloody one was fought, in which great 
numbers on each fide were killed on the ſpot. The king 
himſelf was wounded. in the thigh, and with the ſame thruſt 
had his horſe killed under him. Alexander flew to his fa. 
ther's aid, and, covering him with his fhietd, killed or yu : 


to * all who attacked him. 


$xcr. VI. "Philip, by has Iatr 1g ues, gets himſe if appointed 


A. M. 
3666. 


| Ant. J. . 


* 


eneraliſimo of the Greeks, in the Council of the Amplyc-. 
tions. He poſſeſſes himſelf of Elatæa. The Athenians and 
Thebans, alarmed at the Conqueſt of this City, unite againſt 
Philip. He makes Overtures of Peace, which, upon the Re. 
monſtrances of Demoſthenes, are rejected. A Battle is 
_ fought at Cheronaa, where Philip gains a ſignal Victory. 
Demoſthenes is accuſed and brought to a trial by Aſchines. 
The latter is baniſhed, and goes to Rhodes. 


HE Athenians had conſidered the lege of Byrantium 

as an abſolute rupture, and an open declaration of war. 

» The king of Macedon, who was apprehenſive of the con- 
ſequences of it, and dreaded very much the power of the 
Athenians, whoſe hatred he had drawn upon himſelf, made 


overtures of peace, in order to ſoften their reſentments. 
Phocion, little ſuſpicious, and apprehenfive of the uncer- 
tainty of military events, was of opinion that the Athenians 


ſhould accept his offers. But Demoſthenes, who had ſtudied 
more than Phocion the genius and character of Philip, and 


was perſuaded that, according to his uſual cuſtom, his only 


view was to amuſe and impoſe upon the Athenians, pre- 
vented their liſtening to his pacific propoſals. 


4 It was very much the intereſt of this prince to terminate 


immediately a war, which gave him great cauſe of diſquiet, 


and particularly diſtreffed him by the frequent depredations 
of the Athenian privateers, who infeſted the ſea bordering 
upon his domintons. They entirely 1nterrupted all com- 
merce, and prevented his ſubjects from exporting any of 
y Plut. in Phoc. p. 748, 2 Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 497, 498. = 
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the products of Macedonia into other countries; or fo- 


reigners from importing into his kingdom the merchandiſe 


it wanted. Philip was ſenſible that it would be impoſſible 


for him to put an end to this war, and free himſelf from the 


inconveniences attending it, but by exciting the Theſſalians 
and Thebans to break with Athens. He could not yet at- 
_ tack that city, with any advantage, either by ſea or land. 
His naval forces were at this time inferior to thoſe of that 
republic; and the paſſage by land to Attica would be ſhut 


againſt him, as long as the Theſſalians ſhould refuſe to join 


him, and the Thebans ſhould oppole his paſſage. If, with the 
view of prompting them to declare war againſt Athens, 
he ſhould aſcribe no other motive for it than his private en- 
mity, he was very ſenſible that it would have no effect with 

either of the ſtates: but that in caſe he could once prevail 
woeith them to appoint him their chief (upon the ſpecious 
Pretence of eſpouſing their common cauſe) he then hoped 
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it would be eaſier for him to make them alte with his 8 


| deſires, either by perſuaſion or deceit. 


This was his aim, the ſmalleſt traces of which it highly = 


concerned him to conceal, in order not to give the leaſt op- 


portunity for any one to ſuſpett the deſign he meditated. 


In every city he retained penſioners, who ſent him notice 
| of whatever paſſed, and by that means were of great uſe to 
bim; and were accordingly well paid. By their machina- 
tions he raiſed diviſions among the Ozolæ of Locris, other- 
' Wiſe called the Locrians of Amphiſſa, from their capital city; 
their country was ſituated between Ætolia and Phocis; and 


they were accuſed of having prophaned a ſpot of ſacred 


* ground, by ploughing up the Cirrhean field, which lay 
very near the temple of Delphos. The reader has ſeen that 


a like cauſe of complaint occaſioned the firſt ſacred war. 
The affair was to be heard before the Amphyctions. Had 


Philip employed in his own favour any known or ſuſpicious 


agent, he plainly ſaw that the Thebans and the Theſſalians 


would infallibly ſuſpett his deſign, in which caſe, all parties 


would not fail to ſtand upon their guard. 


But Philip ated more artfully, by carrying on his deſigns 
by perſons in the dark, which entirely prevented their tak- 
ing air. By the aſſiduity of his penſioners in Athens, he 
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had cauſed Aſchines, who was entirely devoted to him, to 
be appointed one of the Pylagori, by which name thoſe 
were called, who were ſent by the ſeveral Greek cities to 
the aſſembly of the AmphyQtions. The inſtant he came into 
it, he afted the more effectually in favour of Philip, as a 
Citizen of Athens, which had declared openly againſt this 
prince, was leſs ſuſpected. Upon his remonſtrances, a de- 
ſcent was appointed, in order to viſit the ſpot of ground, of 
which the Amphiſſians had hitherto been conſidered as the 
lawful poſſeſſors; but which they now were accuſed' of 
uſurping, by a moſt ſacrilegious aft. . 
Whilſt the Amphyctions were viſiting the 1 of ground = 
in queſtion, the Locrians fall upon them unawares, pour in 
a ſhower of darts, and oblige them to fly. So open an out- 
rage drew reſentment and war upon theſe Locrians. Cot- 
_ typhus, one of the AmphyQiions, took the field with the 
army intended to puniſh the rebels; but many not coming 
to the rendezvous, the army retired without acting. In the 
following aſſembly of the Amphyctions, the affair was de- 


| bated very ſeriouſly. It was there Æſchines exerted all his 


_ eloquence, and, by a ſtudied oration, proved to the deputies, 
or repreſentatives, either that they muſt aſſeſs themſelves, 
to ſupport foreign ſoldiers and puniſh the rebels, or elſe 
elect Philip for their general. The deputies, to ſave their 
commonwealth the expence, and ſecure them from the 
_ dangers and fatigues of a war, reſolved the latter. Upon 
which, by a public decree, © ambaſſadors were ſent to Philip 
of Macedon, who, in the name of Apollo and the Amphyc- 
tions, implore his aſhſtance; beſeech him not to neglect the 
cauſe of that god, which the impious Amphiſhans make their 
ſport; and notify to him, that for this purpoſe all the Greeks, 
of the council of the Amphydtions, ele&t him for their ge- 
neral, with full power to act as he ſhall think proper.” 
This was the honour to which Philip had long aſpired, the 
aim of all his views, and end of all the engines he had ſet at 
work till that time. He therefore did not loſe a moment, 
but immediately aſſembles his forces, and marches (by a 
feint) towards the Cirrhean field, forgetting now both the 
Cirrheans and Locrians, who had only ſerved as a ſpecious 
pretext for his journey, and for whom he had not the leaſt 
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regard; he poſſelfed himſelf of Elatæa, the greateſt city in 
Phocis, ſtanding on the river Cephiſſus; and the moſt hap- 
pily ſituated for the deſign he meditated of awing the The- 
bans, who now began to open their eyes, and to e the 
danger they were in. 


This news, being brought to A in the evening. 


| ſpread a terror through every part of it. The next morning 
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an aſſembly was ſummoned, when the herald, as was the 


uſual cuſtom, cries with a loud voice, Who among you will 


aſcend the tribunal? * However, no perſon appears for that 


purpoſe; upon which he repeated the invitation ſeveral _ 


times, but ſtill no one roſe up though all the generals and 
orators were preſent; and although the common voice of 
the country, with repeated cries, conjured ſomebody to pro- 
poſe a ſalutary counſel: for, ſays Demoſthenes, from whom 


_ theſe particulars are taken, whenever the voice of the herald 
a ſpeaks 1 in the name of the laws, it ought to be conſidered as 


the voice of the country. During this general ſilence, oc- 


caſioned by the univerſal alarm with which the minds of the 
= | Athenians were ſeized, Demoſthenes, animated at the ſight 


of the great danger his fellow citizens were in, aſcends the 


tribunal for harangues, and endeavours to revive the 
_ drooping Athenians, and inſpire them with ſentiments ſuit- 
able to the preſent conjuncture, and the neceſſities of the 


ſtate. Excelling equally in politics and eloquence, by the 


extent of his ſuperior genius, he immediately forms a coun- 
ſel, which includes all that was neceſſary for the Athenians 


to act both at home and abroad, by land as well as by ſea. 
The people of Athens were under a double error, with 

regard to the Thebans, which he therefore endeavours to 

ſhow. They imagined that people were inviolably at- 


tached, both from intereſt and inclination, to Philip; but 


he proves to them, that the majority of the Thebans waited 


only an opportunity to declare againſt that monarch; and 


that the conqueſt of Elatæa has apprized them of what they 


are to expect from him. On the other ſide, they looked — 


upon the Thebans as their moſt ancient and moſt dangerous 
enemies, and therefore could not prevail with themſelves 
to afford them the leaſt aid in the extreme danger with 


* Demoſih. pro Cteſ. p. 501-04. * Diod, 1, xvi. p. 474477. 
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which they were threatened. It muſt be confeſſed, that 


there had always been a declared enmity between the The- 
bans and Athenians, which roſe ſo high, that Pindar was 

ſentenced by the Thebans to pay a conſiderable fine, for 
having “ applauded the city of Athens in one of his poems. 


Demoſthenes, notwithſtanding that prejudice had taken ſuch 
deep root in the minds of che people; yet:declares in their 


favour; and proves to the Athenians that their own intereſt 
lies at flake; and that they could not pleaſe Philip more, 
than in leaving Thebes to his mercy, the ruin 2 which 
would open him a free paſſage to Athens. 


Demoſthenes afterwards diſcovers to them 3 views of 


Philip! in taking that city. What then is bis deſign, and 
27 wherefore did he poſſeſs himſelf of Elatæa? He is deſirous, 
on one ſide, to encourage thoſe of his faction in Thebes, 

and to inſpire them with greater boldneſs, by appearing at 


the head of his army, and advanc ing his power and forces 


around that city. On the other ſide, he would ſtrike un- | 
expeRtedly the oppoſite faction, and ſtun them in ſuch a 
manner, as may enable him to get the better of it either by 
terror or force, Philip,” ſays he, © preſcribes the manner 


in which you ought to aft, by the example he himſelf ſets 


you. Aſſemble, under Eleuſis, a body of Athenians, of an 
age fit for ſervice; and ſupport theſe — your cavalry, By 
this ſtep, you will ſhow all Greece that you are ready armed 
to defend yourſelves; and inſpire your partizans in Ther -3 
: with ſuch reſolution, as may enable them both to ſupport | 
their reaſons, and to make head againſt the oppoſite party, 


when they ſhall perceive, that as thoſe who ſell their country 


to Philip have forces in Elatæa ready to aſſiſt them upon oc- 


caſion; in like manner thoſe, who are willing to fight for 
the preſervation of their own liberties, have you at. their 


gates ready to defend them in caſe of an invaſion.” Demoſ- 
thenes added, that it would be proper for them to ſend am- 


baſſadors immediately to the different ſtates. of Greece, and 


to the Thebans in particular, to engage them in a common 
leagus againſt Fhilir- 


lie had called * a flouriſhing and renowned city, the bulwark of 
Greece. AiTape % Acid ly EN Nad og EDE4O , HAELVELL, Ad9nai. But the Athenians 


not only indemaified the poet, and ſent him — io pay his fine, but even 
erected a n ſtatue i in honour of him. | 
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This prudent and ſalutary counſel was followed in every 
particular; and in conſequence thereof a decree was form- 
ed, in which, after enumerating the ſeveral enterpriſes by 

which Philip had infringed the peace, it continues thus: 
For this reaſon the ſenate and people of Athens, calling to 
mind the magnanimity of their anceſtors, who preferred the 
liberty of Greece to the ſafety of their own country, have 
reſolved, that after offering up prayers and ſacrifices, to 
call down the aſſiſtance of the tutelar gods and demi-gods 
of Athens and Attica, two hundred fail of ſhips ſhall be 
put to ſea. That the admiral of their fleet ſhall go, as ſoon 
| as poſſible, and cruiſe on the other ſide of the paſs of Ther- 
| mopylæ: at the ſame time that the land. generals, at the head 
of a conſiderable body of horſe and foot, ſhall march and 
encamp in the neighbourhood of Eleuſis. That ambaſſa- 
_ dors ſhall likewiſe be ſent to the other Greeks; but firſt 
to the Thebans, as theſe are moſt threatened by Philip. 
Let them be exhorted not to dread Philip in any manner, 
5 but to maintain courageouſly their particular indepen- 
| dence, and the common liberty of al! Greece. And let it 
be declared to them, that though formerly ſome motives of 
diſcontent might have cooled the reciprocal friendſhip be- 
| tween them and us, the Athenians, however, obliterating the 
remembrance of paſt tranſactions, will now aſſiſt them with 
men, money, darts, and all kind of military weapons; per- 
aaded, that ſuch as are natives of Greece may, very ho- 
nourably, diſpute with one another for pre-eminence; but 
that they can never, without ſullying the glory of the 
Greeks, and derogating from the virtue. of their anceſtors, | 
ſuffer a foreigner to deſpoil them of that pre-eminence, nor 
_ conſent to ſo ignominious a ſlavery.” 5 
Demoſthenes, who was at the head of this embaſſy, i im- 
mediately ſet out for Thebes; and, indeed, he had no time 
to loſe, ſince Philip might reach Attica in two days. This 
| prince alſo ſent ambaſſadors to Thebes. Among theſe 
| 8 was the chief, who GOO eg himſelf greatly W | 


t Plut, in 8 p. 853, 854. 


This Python was of Byzantium. The Athenians had prefented hing | 
with the freedom of their city; after which he went over to Philip. D2— 
MOSTH. p. 193, 745 · | 
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his lively, perſuaſive eloquence, which it was ſcarcely poſ- 


ſible to withſtand; ſo that the reſt of the deputies were 


mere novices in compariſon to him: however he here met 
with a ſuperior. And, indeed, Demoſthenes, in an ora- 


tion, where he relates the ſervices he had done the common- 


wealth, expatiates very ſtrongly on this, and places the hap- 


Þy ſucceſs of ſo important a a TILES at the head of his 


political exploits. 23255 
* *It was of the utmoſt importance for the Athenians to 
draw the Thebans into the alliance, as they were neigh- 


bours to Attica, and covered it; had troops excellently well 
_ diſciplined, and had been conſidered, from the famous victo- 
ries of Leuctra and Mantinea, among the ſeveral ſtates of 
Greece; as thoſe who held the firſt rank for valour and abi- 
lity of war. To effect this was no eaſy matter; not only be- 


cauſe of the great ſervice Philip had lately done them during 
the war of Phocis, but likewiſe becauſe of the ancient in- 


5 veterate antipathy of Thebes and Athens. 


| Philip's deputies ſpoke firſt. + Theſe 3 in the 


Kronjelt light, the kindneſſes with which Philip had load- 


ae the Thebans, and the innumerable evils which the Athe- 


nians had made them ſuffer. They repreſented to the utmoſt 
advantage, the great benefit they might reap from laying 


Attica waſte, the flocks, goods, and power of which would 


be carried into their city; whereas, by joining in league 


with the Athenians, Bœotia would thereby become the ſeat 
of war, and would alone ſuffer the loſſes, depredations, burn- 


ings, and all the other calamities which are the inevitable 


_ conſequences of it. They concluded with requeſting, either 


that the Thebans would join their forces with thoſe of Phi- 
lip againſt the Athenians, or, at leaſt, permit him to pals 


through their territories to enter Attica. 


The love of his country, and a juſt indignation at the 


- breach of faith and uſurpations of Philip, had already ſuffi- 
ciently animated Demoſthenes. But the ſight of an orator, 
'who ſeemed to diſpute with him the ſuperiority « of eloquence 
inflamed his zeal, and heightened his vivacity ſtill more. 


To the captious arguments of Python he oppoſed the actions 


| themſelves of Philip, and particularlythe late taking of Ela- 


tza, which evidently diſcovered his deſigns. He repreſent- 
* Demoſth. in Orat, pro Coron. p. 50g. N 


OF PHILIP, 

ed him as a reſtleſs, enterpriſing, ambitious, crafty, per- 
fidious prince, who had formed the deſign of enſlaving all 
Greece; but who, to ſucceed the better in his ſchemes, was 
determined to attack the different ſtates of it ſingly: a prince 
whoſe pretended beneficence was only a ſnare for the cre- 
dulity of thoſe who did not know him, in order to diſarm 


thoſe whoſe zeal for the public liberty might be an obſtacle- 


to his enterpriſes. He proved to them, that the conqueſt 
of Attica, ſo far from ſatiating the immeaſurable avidity of 
this uſurper, would only give him an opportunity of ſub- 


jecting Thebes, and the reſt of the cities of Greece, That 


therefore the intereſts of the two commonwealths, being 


henceforward inſeparable, they ought to eraſe entirely the 
remembrance of their former ores ad unite their forces 


to repel the common enemy. Vy 
»The Thebans were not long in determining. The ſtrong 


__ eloquence of Demoſthenes, ſays an hiſtorian, blowing into 
their ſouls like an impetuous wind, rekindled there ſo warm 


a zeal for their country, and ſo mighty a paſſion for liberty, 
that, baniſhing from their minds every idea of fear, of pru- 


dence, or gratitude, his diſcourſe tranſported and raviſhed 


them like a fit of enthuſiaſm, and enflamed them ſolely with 
the love of true glory. Here we have a proof of the mighty 
aſcendant which eloquence has over the minds of men, eſpe- 
cially when it is heightened by a love and zeal for the public 


good. One ſingle man ſwayed all things at his will in the 


aſſemblies of Athens and Thebes, where he was ren 
loved, reſpetted, and feared. 


Philip, quite diſconcerted by the union of theſe two na- 
tions, ſent ambaſſadors to the Athenians, to requeſt them 
not to levy an armed force, but to live in harmony with him. 


However, they were too juſtly alarmed and exaſperated to 


liſten to any accommodation; and would no longer de- 
pend on the word of a prince, whoſe whole aim was to de- 


ceive. In conſequence, preparations for war were made 
with the utmoſt diligence, and the ſoldiery diſcovered incre- 


dible ardour, However, many evil-diſpoſed perſons endea- 
voured to extinguiſh or damp it, by relating fatal omens and 
terrible predictions, which the prieſteſs of Delphos was ſaid 


Theopom. apud Plut. in vit. Demoſth. p. 854 · 
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to have uttered: but Demoſthenes, confiding firmly in the 
arms of Greece, and encouraged wonderfully by the number 
and bravery of the troops, who deſired only to march againſt 
the enemy, would not ſuffer them to be amuſed with theſe 


oracles and frivolous predictions. It was on this occaſion 


he ſaid, that the prieſteſs pli/zpprzed, meaning, that it was 


_ Philip's money that inſpired the prieſteſs, opened her mouth, | 


and made the god ſpeak whatever ſhe thought proper. He 
bade the Thebans remember their Epaminondas, and the 
Athenians their Pericles, who conſidered theſe oracles and 


prediftions as idle ſcare-crows, and conſulted only their 
reaſon. The Athenian army ſet out immediately, and 


marched to Eleuſis; and the Thebans, ſurpriſed at the dili- 


gence of their confFtderates, joined them, and waited the = 


proach of the enerfiy. 
Philip, on the other ſide, not having been his: to pre- 


vent the Thebans from uniting with Athens, nor to draw tlie 


latter into an alliance with him, aſſembles all his forces, and | 
enters Bœotia. This army conſiſted of thirty thouſand foot 


and two thouſand horſe: that of his enemy was not quite ſo 
numerous. The valour of the troops might have been ſaid 
to have been equal on both ſides; but the merit of the 
| chiefs was not ſo. And, indeed, what warrior was com 


parable to Philip at that time? Iphicrates, Chabrias, Timo- 
theus, all famous Athenian captains, were not his ſuperiors. 


Phocion, indeed, might have oppoſed him; but not to 


mention that this war had been undertaken againſt his ad- 


vice, the contrary faction had excluded him the com- 
mand, and had appointed generals Chares, univerſally de- 
ſpiſed, and Lylicles, diſtinguiſhed for nothing but his raſh 

and daring audacity. It 1s the choice of ſuch leaders as 


theſe, by the means of cabal alone, that Yor the 5 up to the 
4908 of ſtates. 


Pp two armies encamped near Chæronia, a city of Bœo- 
Philip gave the command of his left wing to his ſon 


3 who was then but ſixteen or ſeventeen years old, 


having poſted his ableſt officers near him; and took the 


command of the right wing upon himſelf. In the oppo- 
| fite army, the Thebans formed the right wing, and the 


Athenians the left. 


of PHILIP. 

At ſun-riſe the ſignal was given on both ſides. The bat- 
tle was bloody, and the victory a long time dubious, both 
ſides exerting themſelves with aſtoniſhing valour and bra- 
very. Alexander, at that time, animated with a noble ar- 
dour for glory, and endeavouring to ſignalize himſelf, in 


order to anſwer the confidence his father repoſed in him, un- 
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der whoſe eye he fought 1 in quality of a commander, (the firſt 


time) diſcovered in this battle all the capacity which could 


have been expected from a veteran general, with all the in- 
trepidity of a young warrior. It was he who broke, after a 


long and vigorous reſiſtance, the /acred battalion of the 
Thebans, which was the flower of their army. The reſt of 
the troops who were round Alexander, being Ru 


by his example, entirely routed them. 
On the right wing, Philip, who was determined not to 
yield to his ſon, charged the Athenians with great vigour, 
and began to make them give way. However, they ſoon re- 
| ſumed their courage, and recovered their firſt poſt. * Ly- 


8 ſicles, one of the two generals, having broken into ſome 


troops which formed the centre of the Macedonians, ima- 
gined himſelf already victorious, and, in that raſh confidence, 


cried out, Come on, my lads, let us purſue them into Ma- 


cedonia.” Philip, perceiving that the Athenians, inſtead of 


ſeizing the advantage of taking his phalanx in flank, pur- 


ſued his troops too vigorouſly, cried out with a calm tone of 
voice, The Athenians do not know how to conquer.” 
Immediately he commanded his phalanx to wheel about to a 
little eminence; and perceiving that the Athenians, in diſ- 
order, were wholly intent on purſuing thoſe they had bro- 
ken, he charged them with his phalanx, and attacking them 


both in flank and rear, entirely routed them. Demoſthenes, 


who was a greater ſtateſman than a warrior, and more capable 


of giving wholeſome counſel in his harangues, than of ſup- 


porting them by an intrepid courage, threw down his arms 


and fled with the reſt. *It is even ſaid, that in his flight, his 


robe being catched by a bramble, he imagined that ſome of 
the enemy had laid hold of him, cried out,“ Spare my 


life.” More than a thouſand Athenians were left upon the 


field of battle, and above two thouſand taken priſoners, 
* Polyzn. Str — lib. iv. * Plut, in vit. decem. Orat, p. 845, 
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among whom was Demades the orator, The loſs Was as 

great on the Theban ſide. | 

Philip, after having ſet up a eb and 66 to the 

gods a ſacrifice of thankſgiving for his victory, diſtributed 

rewards to the officers and ſoldiers, each according to his 

merit and the rank he held. | 5 
His condutt after this victory ſhows, that it is much eaſier 


to overcome an enemy, than to conquer one's ſelf, and tri- 


umph over one's own paſſions. Upon his coming from a 
grand entertainment, which he had given his officers, being 


_ equally tranſported with joy and the fumes of wine, he 
hurried to the ſpot where the battle had been fought, and 


there, inſulting the dead bodies, with which the field was co- 
vered, he turned into a ſong the beginning of the decree 
which Demoſthenes had prepared to excite the Greeks to 


this war; and ſung thus (himſelf beating time) Demoſ— 
thenes the Peanian, ſon of Demoſthenes has ſaid.” Every 
body was ſhocked to ſee the king diſhonour himſelf by this 
behaviour, and ſully his glory by an action ſo unworthy | 


a —_ and a conqueror; but no one opened his lips about 
Demades the orator, whoſe ſoul was free though his 
5 was a priſoner, was the only perſon who ventured to 


make him ſenſible of the indecency of this conduct, telling 
him, Ah Sir, ſince fortune has given you the part of Aga- 
memnon, are you not aſhamed to act that of Thirſites?” _ 


Theſe words, ſpoke with ſo generous a liberty, opened his 


eyes, and made him turn them inward: and, ſo far from 


being diſpleaſed with Demades, he eſteemed him the more 
for them, treated him with the utmoſt reſpett and friend- 


thip, and conferred all poſſible honours upon him. 


From this moment Philip ſeemed quite changed, both 


in his diſpoſition and behaviour, as if, ſays“ a hiſtorian, 


| the converſation of Demades had ſoftened his temper, and 


introduced him to a familiar acquaintance with the Attic _ 


_ graces. He diſmiſſed all the Athenian captives without any 


ranſom, and gave the greateſt part of them clothes ; with the 
view of acquiring the confidence of ſo powerful a com- 
monwealth as Athens by that kind of treatment: in which, 


* Tao 78 An;aats xaYopunnIire; Try; ATlixors yauot DioD, 
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ſays Polybius*, he gained a ſecond triumph, more glori- 
ous for himſelf and even more advantageous than the firſt; 

for in the baitle his courage had prevailed'over none but 
| thoſe who were preſent in it; but on this occaſion, his 
| kindneſs and clemency acquired him a whole city, and ſub- 
| Jetted every heart to him. He renewed with the Athe- 


nians the ancient treaty of friendſhip and alliance, and grant- 


ed the Bceotians a pave; alter SG left a ſtrong garriſon 
in Thebes. 
»We are told that [focrvwns, the . celebenced rhe- 
torician of that age, who loved his country with the utmoſt 
| tenderneſs, could not ſurvive the loſs and ignominy with 
which it was covered, by the loſs of the battle of Chæro- 
nea. The inſtant he received the news of it, being uncertain 
What uſe Philip would make of his victory, and determined 
to die a freeman, he haſtened his end by abſtaining from 
food. He was fourſcore and eighteen years of age. I ſhall 


have occaſion to _ elſewhere of his as and of bis 


Works. 


Demoſthenes ſeemed to have hank the principal cauſe of ; 


the terrible ſhock which Athens received at this time, and 
which gave 1ts power ſuch-a wound, as it never recovered. 
4 But at the very inſtant that the Athenians heard of this 


5 bloody overthrow, which affected ſo great a number of fami- 


lies, when it would have been no wonder, had the multitude, 

ſeized with terror and alarms, given way to an emotion of 
blind zeal, againſt 1 the man whom they might have conſider- 
ed in ſome meaſure as the author of this dreadful calamity; 
even at this very inſtant, I ſay, the people ſubmitted entirely 


to the counſels of Demoſthenes. The precautions that were 


taken to poſt guards, to raiſe the walls, and to repair the foſſes, 
were all in conſequence of his advice. He himſelf was ap- 


pointed to ſupply the city with proviſions, and to repair the 


walls, which latter commiſſion he executed with ſo much 
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generoſity, that it acquired him the greateſt honour; and for 


which, at the requeſt of Cteſiphon, a crown of gold was de- 
creed him, as a reward for his having preſented the com- 
monwealth with a ſum of money out of his own eſtate, 


» Polyb. J. v. p- 359» Flut. in Inſocr. p. 887, 
'4 Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 514. Plut. in Demoſth. p. 855, 


— 
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| ſufficient to defray what was Lanig of the ſums for re- 
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pairing the walls. 

On the preſent occaſion, that is, after the battle of Chæ- 
ronea, ſuch orators as oppoſed Demoſthenes, having all riſen 
up in concert againſt him, and having cited him to take his 
trial according to law, the people not only declared him 
innocent of the ſeveral accuſations laid to his charge, but 
conferred more honours upon him than he had enjoyed be- 


fore; ſo ſtrongly did the veneration they had for his zeal 


and fidelity overbalance the efforts of calumny and malice. 
The Athenians (a fickle wavering people, and apt to pu— 


niſh their own errors and omiſſions in the perſon of thoſe 
whole projects were often rendered abortive, for no other 
reaſon but becauſe they had executed them too ſlowly) in 

thus crowning Demoſthenes, in the midſt of a public cala- 


mity which he alone ſeemed to have brought upon them, 
pay the moſt glorious homage to his abilities and integrity. 
By this wiſe and brave conduct, they ſeem in ſome meaſure 


to confeſs their own error, in not having followed his coun- 


ſel neither fully nor early enough; and to confeſs them. 


ſelves alone guilty of all the evils which had befallen them. 


But the people did not ſtop here. The bones of ſuch 
as had been killed in the battle of Chæronea, having been 


brought to Athens to be interred, they appointed Demoſ- 
thenes to compoſe the eulogium of thoſe brave men; a ma- 


nifeſt proof that they did not aſcribe to him the ill ſucceſs 
of the battle, but to Providence only, who diſpoſes of hu- 


man events at pleaſure; a circumſtance which was expreſs- 


ly mentioned in the inſcription engraved on the monument 


| of thoſe illuſtrious deceaſed warriors, 


66 This earth entombs thoſe victims to the ſlate, 
Who fell a glorious ſacrifice to zeal. 
| Greece, on the point of wearing tyrant chains, 
Did, by their deaths alone, eſcape the yoke. 
This Jupiter decreed: No effort, mortals, 
Can ſave you from the mighty will of fate. 
To gods alone belongs the attribute 
Of being free from crimes with never-ending joy.“ 


Plut, in Demoſth, p. 855. Demoſth, pro Cteſ. p. 519, 520. 


OF PHILIP: * 


' Demoſthenes: oppoſed Æſchines, who was perpetually 
reproaching him with having occaſioned the loſs of the battle 
in queſtion, with this ſolid anſwer: «+ Cenſure me,” ſays he, 
for the counſels I give; but do not calumniate me for the 
ill ſucceſs of them. For it is the Supreme Being who con- 
dutts and terminates all things; whereas it is from the nature 


of the counſel itſelf that we are to judge of the intention of 


him who offers it. If therefore the event has declared in 
favour of Philip, impute it not to me as a crime, ſince it is 


God, and not myſelf, who diſpoſed of the victory. But if 5 
you can prove that I did not exert myſelf with probity, vigi- 
lance, and an activity indefatigable, and ſuperior to my 


ſtrength: if with theſe I did not ſeek, I did not employ 
every method which human prudence could ſuggeſt; and 
did not inſpire the moſt neceſſary and noble reſolutions, 


ſuch as were truly worthy of Athenians ; ſhow me this, and 


then give what ſcope you pleaſe to your accuſations.” 


He afterwards uſes the bold, ſublime figure following, 
Which is looked upon as the moſt beautiful paſſage in his 


oration, and is fo highly applauded by Longinus*. De- 


moſthenes endeavours to juſtify his own conduct, and prove 
to the Athenians, that they did not do wrong in giving Philip 
battle. He is not ſatished with merely citing in a frigid 
manner the example of the great men who had fought tor 
the ſame cauſe in the plains of Marathon, at Salamis, and be- 


fore Platæa: no, he makes a quite different uſe of them; ſays 


this rhetorician; and on a ſudden, as if inſpired by ſome 


god, and poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of Apollo himſelf, cries 
out, ſwearing by thoſe brave defenders of Greece: “No, 
Athenians! you have not erred. I ſwear by thoſe illuſtrious 


men who fought on land at Marathon and Platza; at fea 


before Salamis and Artemiſium; and all thoſe who have been 
honoured by the commonwealth with the ſolemn rites of 


A burial; and not thoſe only who have been crowned with ſuc. 
ceſs, and came off victorious.” Would not one conclude, 


adds Longinus, that by ee the natural air of the proof, 
in this grand and pathetic manner of affirming by oaths of 


ſo extraordinary a nature, he deifies, i in ſome meaſure, thoſe 


f Demolth, pro Cteſ. p. 505. 
£ Demoſth, pro aut. Po ok __ ÞLongin, de ſublim, c. xiv. 
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ancient citizens; and makes all who die in the ſame glori- 
ous manner ſo many gods, wo whoſe names it is proper to 
ſwear? 5 10 

I have already obſerved in another Wes b how naturally 


apt theſe *orations (ſpoke in a moſt ſolemn manner, to the 


glory of thoſe who loſt their lives in fighting for the cauſe 
of liberty) were to inſpire the Athenian youth with an 
ardent zeal for their country, and a warm deſire to 5 


themſelves in battle. 


Another ceremony obſerved with (ind to the children 


ol thoſe whoſe fathers died in the bed of honour, was no leſs 


efficacious to inſpire them with the love of virtue. In a 


celebrated feſtival, in which ſhows were exhibited to the 
whole people, a herald came upon the ſtage, and producing 


the young orphans dreſſed in complete armour, he ſaid with 


a loud voice: Theſe young orphans, whom an untimely 
death 1 in the midft of dangers has deprived of their illuſtri- 


ous fathers, have found in the people a parent, who has 
taken care of them till no longer in a ſtate of infancy. And 
now they fend them back, armed cap-a-pee, to follow, un- 


der the moſt happy auſpices, their own affairs, and invite 


each of them to emulate each other in deſerving the chief 


employments of the ſtate. By ſuch methods martial brave- 


ry, the love of one's country, and a taſte for virtue and ſolid . 
glory, are perpetuated in a ſtate. 
It was the very year of the battle of Chæronea, and two 


years before the death of Philip, that Æſchines drew up an 
accuſation againſt Cteſiphon, or rather againſt Demoſthenes : 


but the cauſe was not pleaded till ſeven or eight years after, 
about the fifth or ſixth year of the reign of Alexander. I 


ſhall relate the event of it in this place, to avoid breaking in 


upon the hiſtory of the life and actions of that prince. 
No cauſe ever excited ſo much curioſity, nor was plead. 


: ed with ſo much pomp. I People flocked to it from all Paris 


i Aſchin. contra Cieſiph. p. 452. 
—t⁴ Demoſthenes, in his oration againſt Leptines, p. 562, obſerves: that hay | 
Athenians were the only people who cauſed funeral orations to be ſpoken in 


| bonour of ſuch perſons, as had loſt their lives in the defence of their country. 


+ Ad quod judicium concurſus dicitur & tota Gracia fattus eſſe. Quid enim aut tam 
riſendum, aut tam audiendum fuit, quam ſummorum oratorum, in graviſſima cauſa, accurata 
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(ſays Cicero) and they had great reafoix for ſo doing; for 
what ſight could be nobler, than a conflict between two 
Þ orators, each of them excellent in his way; both formed by 

nature, improved by art, and animated by perpetual diſſen- 
| q Too and an implacable animoſity againſt each other? 
Ĩhpeſe two orations have always been conſidered as the 
| : maſter-pieces of antiquity, eſpecially that of Demoſthenes. 
Cicero had tranſlated the latter, a ſtrong proof of the high 
opinion he entertained of it. Unhappily for us, the preani- 
ble only to that performance is now extant, which ſuffices 
to make us very much regret the loſs of the reſt. 
Amidſt the numberleſs beauties which are conſpicuous 
in every part of theſe two orations, methinks there appears; 
if I may be allowed to cenſure the writings of ſuch great 
men, a conſiderable error, that very much leſſens their per- 
fection, and which appears to me directly. repugnant to the 
rules of ſolid juſt eloquence; and that is, the groſs injurious 
terms in which the two orators reproach one another. The 
| ſame object ion has been made to Cicero, with regard to his 
orations againſt Anthony. I have already declared, that 
this manner of writing, this kind of groſs, opprobrious ex- 
preſſions, were the very reverſe of ſolid eloquence; and i in- 
deed every ſpeech, which is dictated by paſſion and revenge, | j 
never fails of being ſuſpected by thoſe who judge of it; Wi 
whereas an oration that is ſtrong and invincible from reaſon -. 
and argument, and which at the ſame time is conducted with Wi 
| reſerve and moderation, wins the heart, whilſt it informs the Ki 

underſtanding; and perſuades no leſs by the eſteem it in- 'W 

ſpires for the orator, than by the force of his arguments, W 
I be juncture ſeemed to favour Æſchines very much; for 

the Macedonian party, whom he always befriended, was - K 

very powerful in Athens, eſpecially after the ruin of Thebes, _ 1 

Nevertheleſs, AÆſchines loſt his cauſe, and was juſtly ſen- 

tenced to baniſhment for his raſh accuſation. He thereupon | 

went and ſettled himſelf in Rhodes, where, he opened a 

ſchool of eloquence, the fame and glory of which continued 

for many ages. He began his lectures with the two orations 
that had occaſioned his baniſhment. Great encomiums were 

Yes to that of AÆſchines; but when they heard that of 
| | | k De oo gen. orat. 
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Demoſthenes, the plaudits and acclamations were redoubled: 
and it was then he ſpoke theſe words, ſo greatly laudable in 
the mouth of an enemy and a rival; But what applauſes 
would you not have beſtowed, had you heard Demoſthenes 


ſpeak it himſelf!” 


To conclude, the victor made a good uſe of his conqueſt: 


for the inſtant Æſchines left Athens, in order to embark for 


Rhodes, Demoſthenes ran after him, and forced him to 
accept of a purſe of money; which muſt have obliged him fo 
much the more, as he had leſs room to expett ſuch an offer. 


On this occaſion Zſchines cries out: * How will it be 


poſlible for me not to regret a country, in which I leave an 


enemy more generous, than I can hope to find kriends in any 


other part of the world!“ 


Sx. VII. Philip, in the ATembly of th Anpliyctions, 75 


A. M. 
3667. 
Ant. ]. C. 
337 


declared General of the Greeks againſt the Perſtans, and 
prepares for that Expedition, Domeſtic Troubles in his 


Houſehold, He divorces Olympias, and marries another | 


Lady. He ſolemnizes the Marriage of Cleopatra his 
Daughter wich Alexander, King of be bein and ? 2s FRIES 8 
at the Nuplials. 


bk Ls battle of Cones may Ga Laid to . enflaved 

Greece. Macedon at that time, with no more than : 
thirty thouſand ſoldiers, gained a point, which Perſia, with 
millions of men, had attempted unſucceſsfully at Platza, 
at Salamis, and at Marathon. Philip, in the firſt years of 


his reign, had repulſed, divided, and difarmed his enemies. 


In the fucceeding ones, he had ſubjected by artifice or force, 


the moſt powerful ſtates of Greece, and had made himſelf 
its arbiter; but now he prepares to revenge the injuries 


which 5 had received from the Barbarians, and medi- 
tates no leſs a deſign, than the deſtruction of their empire. 
= The greateſt advantage he gained by his laſt victory (and 


this was the ME he long had in view, and never loſt ſight 


= Diod. 1. 16. p. 479. 


* Some authors aſcribe theſe words to Demoſthenes, when, three years 


after, he met with the ſame fate as Aſchines, and was alſo baniſhed from 
Athens, < 
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Greeks, their generaliſſimo againſt the Perſians. In this 
quality he made preparations, in order to invade that mighty 
empire. He nominated, as leaders of part 'of his forces, 
Attalus and Parmenio, two of his captains, on whoſe valour 


and wiſdom he agen relied, and made them ſet out for Aſia | 


Minor. 


» But whilſt every ang abroad was Hlotious and happy 
for Philip, he found the utmoſt uneaſineſs at home; diviſion 
and trouble reigning in every part of his family. The ill 


temper of Olympias, who was naturally jealous, choleric 
and vindictive, raiſed diſſenſions perpetually in it, which 
made Philip almoſt out of love with life. Not to mention, 


that as he himſelf had defiled the marriage-bed, it is ſaid, 


that his conſort had repaid his infidelity in kind. But 


Whether he had a juſt ſubject of complaint, or was grown 
weary of Olympias, it is certain he proceeded fo far as to 


divorce her. Alexander, who had been diſguſted upon 


ſeveral other accounts, was GE? oliended. at this treat- 
ment of his mother. © 


Philip, after divorcing Olympias, married G 
niece to Attalus, a very young lady, whoſe beauty was ſo 
exquiſite, that he could not reſiſt its charms. In the midſt 


of their rejoicings upon occaſion of the nuptials, and in the 
heat of wine, Attalus, who was uncle to the new queen by 
the mother's ſide, took it into his head to ſay, that the Mace- 


donians ought to beſeech the gods to give them a lawful ſuc- | 
ceſſor to their king. Upon this, Alexander, who was natu- 


rally choleric, exaſperated at theſe injurious words, cried 
out, © Wretch that thou art, doſt thou then take me for a 


baſtard?” and at the ſame time flung the cup at his head. 
Attalus returned the compliment, upon which the quarrel 
grew warmer. Philip, who fat at another table, was very 


much offended to ſee the feaſt interrupted in this manner; 
and not recollecting that he was lame, drew his ſword, and 


429 
of) was, to get himſelf appointed in the aſſembly of 8 


ran directly at his ſon. Happily, the father fell, ſo that the 
gueſts had an opportunity of ſtepping in between them. The. -- 


greateſt difficulty was, to keep Alexander from ruſhing upon 
his ruin. Exaſperated at a ſucceſſion of ſuch heinous 
| | ® Plut. in Alex. p. 669. 
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affronts, in ſpite of all the gueſts could lay, concerning the 
duty he owed Philip as his father and his ſovereign, he 


vented his reſentments in the bitter words following : * The 


Macedonians, indeed, have a captain there, vaſtly able to 
croſs from Europe into Aſia; he, who cannot ſtep from one 
table to another, without running the hazard of breaking his 
neck.” After theſe words, he left the hall, and taking 
Olympias, his mother, along with him, who had been ſo 
highly affronted, he condutted her to Epirus, and himſelf 
went over to the Illyrians. 


In the mean time, Demaratus, of Corinth, who was en- 


gaged to Philip by the ties of friendſhip and hoſpitality, and 
was very free and familiar with him, arrived at his court. 
5 After the firſt civilities and careſſes were over, Philip aſked 


him, whether the Greeks were in amity? It indeed be- 


comes you, Sir,” replied Demaratus, « to be concerned 


A.M. 
9668. 
Ant. J. C. 
5 338. 


about Greece, who have filled your own houſe with feuds. 


and diſſenſions.” The prince, ſenſibly affected with this 


reproach, came to himſelf, acknowledged his error, and ſent 


Demaratus to Alexander, to perſuade him to return home. 


Philip did not loſe fight of the conqueſt of Aſia. Full of 
the mighty project he revolved, he conſults the gods, to 
know what would be the event of it. The prieſteſs replied, 


The victim is already crowned, his end draws nigh, and he 


will ſoon be ſacrificed.” Philip, hearing this, did not heſi- 


tate a moment, but interpreted the oracle in his own favour, 


the ambiguity of which ought, at leaſt, to have kept him in 
ſome ſuſpenſe. In order, therefore, that he might be in a 


condition to apply entirely to his expedition againſt the 


— diſpatches, with all poſſible diligence, his domeſtic affairs. 


Perſians, and devote himſelf ſolely to the conqueſt of Aſia, 


After this, he offers up a ſolemn ſacrifice to the gods; and 
prepares to celebrate, with incredible magnificence, in Egæ, 
a city of Macedonia, the nuptials of Cleopatra, his daughter, 


whom he gave in marriage to Alexander, king of Epirus, 


and brother to Olympias his queen. He had invited to 
it the moſt conſiderable perſons of Greece; and heaped 
upon them friendſhips and honours of every kind, by way 


of gratitude for electing him generaliſſimo of the Greeks. 


The cities made their court to him in emulation of each . 
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guiſhed its zeal above all the reſt. Neoptolemus, the poet, 
had written, purpoſely for that feſtival, a tragedy * entitled 

Cinyras, 1 in which, under borrowed names, he repreſented 
this prince as already viftor over Darius, and maſter of Aſia. 


Philip liſtened to theſe happy preſages with joy; and, com- 


- "oth 
other, by ſending him gold crowns; and Athens diſtin. 


paring them with the anſwer of the oracle, aſſured himſelf 


of conqueſt. The day after the nuptials, games and ſhows 


were ſolemnized. As theſe formed part of the religious wor- 


ſhip, there were carried in it, with great pomp and cere- 
mony, twelve ſtatues of the gods, carved with inimitable art. 
A thirteenth, that ſurpaſſed them all in magnificence, was 


that of Philip, which repreſented him as a god. The hour 
for his leaving the palace arrived, and he went forth in a white 
robe; and advanced with an air of majeſty, in the midſt of 
acclamations, towards the theatre, where an infinite multi- 


tude of Macedonians, as well as foreigners, waited his com- 
ing with impatience. His guards marched before and behind 
him, leaving, by his order, a conſiderable ſpace between 


themſelves and him, to give the ſpectators a better opportu- 


nity of ſurveying him; and alſo to ſhow that he conſidered i 


the affections N the Serin bore him, as his 8 | 


guard. 


in the moſt ſhocking manner, Pauſanias, a young Macedo- 
nian nobleman. The latter had long endeavoured to revenge 
the cruel affront, and was perpetually imploring the king's 


But all the feſtivity as pomp of theſe en ended i in 

the murder of Philip; and it was his refuſal to do an act of 
juſtice, that occaſioned his death. Some time before, Atta- 
lus, inflamed with wine at an entertainment, had inſulted, 


juſtice. But Philip, unwilling to diſguſt Attalus, uncle to 


Cleopatra, whom, as was before obſerved, he had married 


after his divorcing Olympias his firſt queen, would never 
liſten to Pauſanias's complaints. However, to conſole him 
in ſome meaſure, and to expreſs the high eſteem he had 
tor, and the e confidence he repoſed in him, he made 


* Suctonius, among he preſages of Caligula's death, who died in much Fa 


ſame manner as Philip, obſerves, that Mneſter the Pantomime, exhibited the 


ſame piece which 8 N had c b the very day Philip was mur- 
dered. | | 


— — 
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him one of the chief officers of his life-guard. But this 
was not what the young Macedonian required, whoſe anger 
now ſwelling to fury againſt his judge, he forms the deſign 
of wiping out his ſhame, by uabroing: his hands in a moſt | 
horrid murder. 

When once a man is determined to die, he 1s vaſtly ſtrong 
and formidable. Pauſanias, the better to put his bloody de- 


ſign in execution, choſe the inſtant of that pompous cere- 
mony, when the eyes of the whole multitude were fixed on 


the prince; doubtleſs to make his vengeance more conſpi- 


cuous, and proportion it to the injury for which he con- 
ceived he had a right to make the king reſponſible, as he had 


long ſolicited that prince in vain for the ſatisfaction due to 


bim. Seeing him therefore alone, in the great ſpace which 
his guards left round him, he advances forwards, ſtabs him 
with a dagger, and lays him dead at his feet. Diodorus ob- 


=> a Mc 
3668. 


Ant. J. C. 
336. 


ſerves, that he was aſſaſſinated the very inſtant his ſtatue en- 


tered the theatre. The aſſaſſin had prepared horſes ready 


for his eſcape, and would have got off, had not an accident 
happened which ſtopped him, and gave the purſuers time to 
overtake him. Pauſanias was immediately torn to pieces 


upon this ſpot. Thus died Philip at korty- ſeven years of 


age, after having reigned twenty-four. Artaxerxes Ochus, 
king of Perſia, died alſo the ſame year. 


_ Demoſthenes had private notice ſent him of Philip's 


death, and in order to prepare the Athenians to reſume their 


courage, he went to the council with an air of joy, and ſaid, 


That the night before he had a dream, which promiſed ſome 


great felicity to the Athenians. A little after, couriers ar- 


rived with the news of Philip's death, on which occaſion the 


people abandoned themſelves to the tranſports of immode- 
rate joy, Which far exceeded all bounds of decency. De- 


moſthenes had particularly inſpired them with theſe ſenti- 


ments: for he himſelf appeared in public, crowned with a 


wreath of flowers, and dreſſed with the utmoſt magnificence, 
though his daughter had been dead but ſeven days. He alſo 


engaged the Athenians to offer ſacrifices, to thank the gods 
for the good news; and, by a decree, ordained a crown to 


Pauſanias, who had committed the murder. 
— 1 Aſchin, contra 3 p. 440. 
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On this occaſion, Demoſthenes and the Athenians ated 


quite out of character; and we can ſcarce conceive, how it 
came to paſs, that in ſo deteſtable a crime as the murder of a 


king, policy, at leaſt, did not induce them to diſſemble ſuch 
ſentiments as reflected diſhonour on them, without being at 
all to their advantage; and which ſhowed, that honour and 
hens were utterly extinet 1 in their minds, 


D SECT, VIII. Memorable Adlions and Sayings of Philip. 


Good and bad Qualities of that Prince. 


HERE are, in the lives of great men, certain fats 4 


expreſſions, which often give us a better idea of their 


character than their moſt ſhining actions; becauſe, in the 
latter, they generally ſtudy their conduct, act a borrowed 
part, and propoſe themſelves to the view of the world; 
Whereas in the former, as they ſpeak and act from nature, 
they exhibit themſelves ſuch as they really are, without art 
and diſguiſe. M. de Tourreil has collected, with ſufficient 
induſtry moſt of the memorable actions and ſayings of 
Philip, and he has been particularly careful to draw the cha- 
latter of this prince. The reader is not to expect much or- 
deer and connection in the recital of theſe detached actions 
and ſayings. 
Though Philip loved an ſo far as to reward the Ms, 
lation of Thraſideus with the title of king in Theſſaly, he, 
however, at ſome intervals, loved truth. He permitted 
* Ariſtotle to give him precepts on the art of reigning. He 


4 
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declared, that he was obliged to the Athenian orators, for 
having corrected him of his errors, by frequently reproach. 


ing him with them. He kept a man in his ſervice to tell 
him every day, before he gave audience, Philip, remem- 
ber thou art mortal.“ 

He * diſcovered great on. even when he was 
ſpoken to in ſhocking and injurious terms; and alſo, which 
is no o leſs worthy of admiration, when truth was told him; a 


A * Ariſt, Epic. Plut. in Apoph. p. 177. Elian, bb. 8, c. 15 | 
* Senec, de Ira, I. 3, c. 23. 
gi qua alia in Philippo n, fait et contumekiarum paticntiey i * — 
ad tutelam regni. 


Vol. . Ff 
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great quality (ſays Seneca) in kings, and highly conducive 
to the happineſs of their reign. At the cloſe of, an audience, 


which he gave to ſome Athenian: ambaſſadors, who were 


come to complain of ſome act of hoſtility, he aſked, Whether 
he could do them any ſervice? „ The greateſt ſervice thou 


couldſt do us, ſaid Demochares, would be to hang thy- 


ſelf.“ Philip, though he perceived all the perſons preſent 


were highly offended at theſe words, however made the fol- 
lowing anſwer with the utmoſt calmneſs of temper: Go, 
tell your ſuperiors, that thoſe who dare make uſe of ſuch in- 


ſolent language, are more haughty and leſs peaceably in- 


clined than they who can forgive them.“ 
Being preſent, in an indecent poſture, at the ſale of ſome 


captives, one of them going up to him, whiſpered in his ear, 
Let down the lappet of your robe; upon which Philip re- 
plied, '** Set the man at liberty; 1 did not know till now 
that he was one of my friends.“ 


The whole court ſoliciting him to 9 the 8 


ol the Peloponneſians, who had hiſſed him publicly: in the 


Olympic games; What won't they attempt,” replied 
Philip, © ſhould I do them any injury, ſince they laugh at 


5 n after having received ſo many favours at my hand?“ 1 


* His courtiers adviſing him to drive from him a certain 


3 who ſpake ill of him; Ves, indeed,” ſays he, and 
ſo he'll go and ſpeak injuriouſly of me every where.“ An- 


other time, that they adviſed him to diſmiſs a man of pro- 


bity, who had reproached him: Let us firſt take care,” 


ſays he, that we have not given him any reaſon to do ſo.” 


Hearing afterwards that the perſon in queſtion was but in 


poor circumſtances, and in no favour with the courtiers, he 


was very bountiful to him; on which occaſion his re- 
| proaches were changed into applauſes. that occaſioned an- 
other fine ſaying of this prince's: „It is in the power ve. - 
kings to make themſelves beloved or hated.” 


Being urged to aſſiſt, with the credit and authority he 
had with the judges, a perſon whoſe reputation would be 
quite loſt, by the ſentence which was going to be pro- 


nounced againſt him; I had rather,” ſays he, © he ſhould 
_ loſe his reputation than I mine. 


© Pluk, * Plus. x Plut. in Apophs Plat- 


op PHH. 
2 Philip riſing from an entertainment, at which he had 


ſat ſeveral hours, was addreſſed by a woman, who begged 
him to examine her cauſe, and to hear ſeveral reaſons ſne 
had to allege which were not pleaſing to him. He accord- 


ingly heard it, and gave ſentence againſt. her; upon which 


ſhe rephed very calmly, I appeal.” | How!“ ſays Phi- 
lip, from your king? To whom then?” To Philip 


when faſting,“ replied the woman. The manner in which 


he received this anſwer would do honour to the moſt ſober 
prince. He afterwards gave the cauſe a ſecond hearing; 
found the injuſtice of his ſentence, and condemned himſelf 98 


to make it good. 


A poor woman uſed to appear ofien before FOE to ſue 5 


| for audience, and to beſeech him to put an end to her law-_ 
ſuit; but Philip always told her that he had no time. Ex- 


aſperated at theſe refuſals, which had been ſo often repeated, 


ſhe replied one day with emotion; If you have not time to 
do me juſtice, be no longer king.” Philip was ſtrongly 
affected with this rebuke, which a juſt indignation had ex. 
torted from this poor woman; and ſo far from being of. 
fended at it, he ſatisfied her that inſtant, and afterwards be- 
came more exact in giving audience. He indeed was ſenſi. 
ble, that a king and a judge are the ſame thing; that the 
throne is a tribunal; that the ſovereign authority is a ſu- 
preme power, and at the ſame time an indiſpenſible obliga- 
tion to do juſtice;; that to diſtribute it to his ſubjects, and 
to grant them the time neceſſary for that purpoſe, was not 
a favour, but a duty and a debt; that he ought to appoint 


perſons to aſſiſt him in this function, but not to diſcharge 


himſelf abſolutely from it; and that he was no leſs obliged Bo 


to be a judge than a king. All theſe circumſtances are in- 
cluded in this natural and unaffected, and very wiſe expreſ- 
ſion; Be no longer king; aud Philip COMPFanendes all 
[its force. 


v He underſtood raillery: was very fond of ſmart ſayings, 
and very happy at them himſelf. Having received a wound 


near the throat, and his ſurgeon importuning him daily with 
ſome new requeſt: Take What thou wilt,” ſays he, for 


thou haſt me by the throat. 3 — 
2 Plut. Ibid. d Ibid, | „Ka pv Bagineve. 
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et is alſo related, that after hearing Nb willsint Who 
ac euſed each other of various crimes, he baniihel the one. 
an ſentenced the other to follow him. 1 

4 Meneerates; the phyſician, who was ſo mad as to bby 


himſelf Jupiter; Wrote to Philip as follows: Menecrates 
Lubie, to Philip greeting.“ Philip anſwered; . Philip to 


enecrates, health and rèaſon “.“ But this king did not 
ſtop here; for he hit upon a pleaſant remedy for his viſionary 


correſpondent.” Philip invited him to a grand entertain- 
ment. ' Meniecrates had a ſeparate table at it, where nothing | 

was ſerved up to him but incenſe and perfume, whilſt all the | 
other gueſts fed upon the moſt exquiſite dainties. The firſt 
tranſports of joy with which he was ſeized, when he found 
his divinity acknowledged, made him forget that he was a 


man; but, hunger afterwards forcing him to recollect his 


being ſo, he was quite tired with the character of Juapnten; 


and took leave of the company abruptly. 


Philip made an anſwer which redounded highly to the 


| honour of his prime miniſter. That prince being one day : 


reproached with devoting too many hours to ſleep; I in- 
7 deed ſleep,” ſays he, but Antipater wakes.” 


fParmemio, hearing the ambaſſadors of all Greece mur- 


_ muring one day becauſe Philip lay too long in bed, and did 


not give them audience: Do not wonder,” ſays he, if 


| he ſleeps whilſt you wake; for he waked whilſt you ſlept.” 


By this he wittily reproached them for their ſupineneſs in | 


neglecting their intereſts, whilſt Philip was very vigilant in 


regard to his. This Demoſthenes was nme, obſerv. N 
ing to them with his uſual freedom. 


Every one of the ten tribes of Athens uſed to elect a new 


general every year. Theſe did their duty by turns, and 
every general for the day commanded as generaliſſimo. But 


Philip joked upon this multiplicity of chiefs, and faid, “ In 


my whole life I could never find but one general, (Parme- 
nio) whereas the Athenians e can find ten very year at the | 
880 inſtant oy. want them.” 


ä e Ibid. in Apoph. p. 177. 1 


* The Greek word viv ſignifies both theſe things.” 
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* The letter which Philip wrote to-Ariſtotle onthe birth of _ 


his ſon, proves the regard that prince paid to learned men; 
and at the ſame time, the taſte he himfelf had for the polite 


Arts and ſciences. The other letters of his, which are ſtill 
extant, do him no leſs honour, But his great talent was that 
of war and policy, in which he was equalled by few; and 
it is time to conſider him under this double character. 1 
beg the reader to remember, that M. de Tourreil is the 5 
author of moſt of the ſubſequent particulars, and that it is 
* * who is going to give them the picture of king Philip. A 
It would be difficult to determine, whether this prince 
7 were more conſpicuous as a warrior or a ſtateſman., Sur- 
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rounded from the very beginning of his reign, both at home _ 


and abroad, with -powerful . enemies, he employed artifice 
and force alternately to defeat them. He uſes his endea- 
vours with ſucceſs. to divide his opponents: to ſtrike the 
ſiurer, he eludes and diverts the blows which were aimed at 
imſelf; equally prudent in good and ill fortune, he does 
| not abuſe victory; as ready to purſue or wait for it, he 
| either haſtens his pace or ſlackens it, as neceſlity requires; 
he leaves nothing to the caprice of chance, but what cannot 
be directed by wiſdom; in fine, he is ever immoveable, | 

ever fixed in the Jjuſ; bounds which divide boldneſs from 


temerity. 


In Philip we perceive a a king who 8 his allies as. 
much as his own ſubjects, and is as formidable in treaties as 
in battles; a vigilant and active monarch, who is his own 
ſuperintendant, his own prime miniſter and generaliſſimo. 

We ſee him fired with an inſatiable thirſt of glory, ſearch- 
ing for it where it is ſold at the deareſt price; making fa- 


tigue and danger his deareſt delights; forming inceſſantly 
that juſt, that ſpeedy harmony of reflection and action 
which military expeditions, require; and with all theſe ad- 
vantages turning the fury of his arms againſt common. 


wealths, exhauſted by long wars, torn by inteſtine diviſions, 


ſold by their own citizens, ſerved by a body of mercenary, 
or undiſciplined troops; obſtinately deaf to good Arier. 
and ſeemingly determined on their run. 

He united in himſelf two qualities, which are commonly 


found incompatible, viz. a Readineſs and calmneſs of foul 
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that'enabled him to weigh all things, in order to take OY | 


tage of every juncture, and to ſeize the favourable moment 


Vithout being diſconcerted by diſappointments; this calm- 


him on this head; for which reaſon I will cite his own 
words. * ſaw him,” ſays this orator, this very Phi- 
lip, with whom 'we difputed for ſovereignty and empire; | 
1 ſaw him, though covered with wounds, his eye ſtruck out, 
his collar-bone broke, maimed both in his hands and feet; 


neſs, I ſay, was united with a reſtleſs activity, ardour, and 
vivacity, which were regardleſs of the difference of ſeaſons, 


or the greateſt of dangers. No warrior was ever bolder or 


more intrepid in fight. Demoſthenes, who cannot be ſuſ- 
peed to have flattered him, gives a glorious teſtimony of 


ſtill reſolutely ruſh into the midſt of dangers, and ready to 


deliver up to fortune, any other part of his body ſhe might 
deſire, provided he might live mae, and 1 
* the reſt of it. ; 
Philip was not only brave himſelf, but inſpired his whole e 
amy with the ſame valour. Inſtructed by able maſters in 


the ſcience of war, as the reader has ſeen, he had brought 
his troops to the moſt exact, regular diſcipline; and trained 


up men capable of ſeconding him in his great enterpriſes. | 
He had the art, without leſſening his own authority, to fa- 

miliarize himſelf with his ſoldiers; and commanded rather 
as the father of a family, than as the general of an army, 


whenever conſiſtent with diſcipline: and indeed, from his 


affability, which merited ſo much the greater ſubmiſſion 


and reſpect, as he required leſs, and feemed to diſpenſe with 


it, his ſoldiers were always ready to follow him to the great- 
eſt dangers, and paid him the moſt implicit obedience, 
No general ever made a greater uſe of military ſtratagems 5 


than Philip. The dangers to which he had been expoſed in 


his youth, had taught him the neceſſity of precautions, and 


the art of reſources. A wiſe diffidence, which is of ſer- 


vice, as it ſhows danger in its true light, made him not fear- 

ful and irreſolute, but cautious and prudent. What reaſon 

ſoever he might have to flatter himſelf with the hope of ſuc- 

ceſs, he never depended upon it; and thought himſelt 

— to the enemy only in vigilance. Ever juſt in his 
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projefts, and inexhauſtible in expedients; his views were 


unbounded; his genius was wonderful in fixing upon pro- 


per junctures for the executing of his deſigns; and his dex- 
terity in acting in an imperceptible manner no leſs admira- 
ble. Impenetrable as to his ſecrets, even to his beſt friends, 


he was capable of attempting or concealing any thing. 


The reader may have obſerved, that he ſtrenuouſſy endea- 


voured to lull the Athenians aſleep, by a ſpecious outſide 
of peace; and to lay ſilently the foundations of his gran- 
deur, in their credulous ſecurity and blind indolence. 


But theſe exalted qualities were not without imperfec- 


tions. Not to mention his exceſs in eating and carouſing. 
to which he abandoned himſelf with the utmoſt intemper- 


ance; he alſo has been reproached with the moſt diſſolute 
abandoned manners. We may form a judgment of this 


from thoſe who were moſt intimate with him, and the com- 
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pany which uſually frequented his palace. A ſet of proſli- 


gate debauchees, buffoons, pantomimes, and wretches worſe 
than theſe, flatterers I mean, whom avarice -and' ambition 
draw in crowds round the great and powerful; ſuch were 


the people who had the greateſt ſhare in his confidence and 
bounty. Demoſthenes is not the only perſon who re- 


: proaches Philip with theſe frailties; for this might be ſuſ- 


pected in an enemy; but i Theopompus, a famous hiſtorian, 


who had writ the hiſtory of that prince in fifty-eight books, 


of which unhappily a few fragments only are extant, gives 


a ſtill more diſadvantageous character of him. Philip: 


ſays * he, © deſpiſed modeſty and regularity of life. He la- 


viſhed his eſteem and liberality on men abandoned to de- 
bauch and the laſt exceſſes: of licentiouſneſs. He was 
pleaſed to ſee the companions of his pleaſures excel no leſs 


in the abominable arts of injuſtice and malignity, than in 


the ſcience of debauchery. Alas! what ſpecies of infamy, L 


what ſort of crimes did they not commit, &c.“ 


But a circumſtance, in my opinion, which reflects the 85 


greateſt diſhonour on Philip, is that very one for which he 


is chiefly eſteemed by many perſons; I mean his politics. 

He is conſidered as a prince of the greateſt abilities in this 
art that ever lived: and, indeed, the reader may have ob- 
A Diod. Sicul. 1, xvi. p. 408. * * Theopom, apud Athen. l. 6. p. 206. 
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ſerved, by the hiſtory of his ations, that in the very begin- 


ning of his reign, he had laid down a plan, from which 


he never deviated, and this was to raiſe himſelf to the 


ſovereignty of Greece. When ſcarce ſeated on his throne, 


and ſurrounded on every ſide with powerful enemies, what 
probability was there that he could form, at leaſt that he 


could execute ſuch a project as this? However, he did not 


once loſe ſight of it. Wars, battles, treaties of peace, alli- 


ances, confederacies; in ſhort, all things terminated there. 
He was very laviſh of his gold and filver, merely to en- 
gage creatures in his ſervice. He carried on a private intel- 


ligence with all the cities of Greece; and by the aſſiſtance 


of penſioners, on whom he had ſettled very large ſtipends, 
he was informed very exactly of all the reſolutions taken in 
them, and generally gave them the turn in his own favour. 


By this means he deceived the prudence, eluded the efforts, 


and lulled aſleep the vigilance of ſtates, who till then had I 
been looked upon as the moſt active, the wiſeſt, and moſt 


penetrating of all Greece. In treading in theſe ſteps for 


twenty years together, we ſee him proceeding with great or- 
der, and advancing regularly towards the mark on which his 
eye was fixed; but always by windings and ſubterraneous 


|. Paſſages, the outlets of which only diſcover the deſign. 


I Polyenus ſhows us evidently the methods whereby he 
ſubjected Theſſaly, which was of great advantage to the 


completing of his other deſigns. He did not,” ſays he, 


carry on an open war againſt the Theffalians; but took 


advantage of the Aiſcord that divided the cities and the 
whole country into different factions. He ſuccoured thoſe 


who ſued for his aſſiſtance; and whenever he had con- 
quered, he did not entirely ruin the vanquiſhed, he did not 
diſarm them, nor raze their walls; on the contrary, he pro-; d 
tected the weakeſt, and endeavoured to weaken and ſub- Þ} 


Jef the ſtrongeſt; in a word, he rather fomented than ap- 
peaſed their diviſions, having in every place orators in his 


pay, thoſe artificers of diſcord, thoſe firebrands of com- | 
monwealths. And it was by theſe ſtratagems, not 5 his 
arms, that Philip fubdued Theſſaly. 


tPolyeen. I. 4. c. 19. 
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All this is a maſter· piece, a miracle in point of poli- 
tics. But what engines does this art play, what methods 
does it employ to compaſs its deſigns? Deceit, craft, fraud, 


falſehood, perfidy, and perjury. Are theſe the weapons of 
virtue? We ſee in this prince a boundleſs ambition, con- 


ducted by an artful, inſinuating, ſubtle genius; but we don't 
find him poſſeſſed of the qualities which form the truly great 
man. Philip had neither faith nor honour; every thing that 
could contribute to the aggrandizing of his power, was in 
his ſenſe juſt and lawful. He gave his word with a firm 
_ reſolution to break it; and made promiſes which he would 
have been very ſorry to keep. He thought himſelf ſkil- 
ful in proportion as he was perfidious, and made his glory 
conſiſt in deceiving all with whom he treated. =» He did 
not bluſh to ſay, That children were amuſed with play- 
things, and men with oaths.” 


How ſhameful was it for a prince to be dilliriguithed by 


| being more artful, a greater diſſeinbler, more profound in 
malice, and more a knave than any other perſon of his age. 
and to leave ſo infamous an idea of himſelf to all poſterity! 


W hat idea ſhould we form to ourſelves in the commerce of 


the world, who ſhould value himſelf for tricking others, 
and rank inſincerity and fraud among the virtues? Such 
a character in private life is deteſted as the bane and ruin of 
ſociety. How then can it become an object of eſteem ane 
admiration in princes and miniſters of ſtate, perſons who 
are bound by ſtronger ties than the reſt of men (becauſe of 
the eminence of their ſtations, and the importance of the 
employments they fill) to revere ſincerity, juſtice, and above 
all the ſanctity of treaties and oaths; to bind which they 


invoke the name and majeſty of a God, the inexorable 


* avenger of perfidy and impiety? A bare promiſe among 
private perſons ought to be ſacred and inviolable, if they 
have the leaſt ſenſe of honour; but how much more ought 
Wl it to be ſo among princes? We are bound,” fays a ce- 
lebrated writer “, to ſpeak truth to our neighbour; - for the 


uſe and application of ſpeech implies a tacit promiſe of 


truth; ſpeech having been 'given to us for no other pur- 


„ Demoſth, Otynth. 2. p. 22. EKlian. 1. 7. c. 12. 
* M. Nicole on the Epiſt. of the 19th Sunday after Whitſuntide. 


Vor. LY ;- G g 


Went 4 common 2 of mankind it general; aa 


a kind of right of nations, or rather a law of nature. "Now 


whoever tells an untruth, violates this law and common 
compact. How greatly is the enormity of violating the 


ſanRity of an oath increaſed, when we call upon the name 


of God to witneſs it, as is the cuſtom always in treaties ? 


% Were ſincerity and truth baniſhed from every other part 
of the earth,” ſaid John I. king of France, upon his being 
ſolieited to violate a treaty, they ought to be found in the 


hearts and in the mouths of kings.“ 


The cireumſtance which prompts politicians to act in 


this manner, is, their being perſuaded that it is the only 
means to make a negociation ſucceed. But though this 


were the cafe, yet can it ever be lawful to purchaſe ſuch 
| ſucceſs at the expence of probity, honour, and religion? 


« » If your father-in-law,” (Ferdinand the catholic) ſaid 
Lewis XII. to Philip archduke of Auſtria, „has ated per- 
fidioully, I am determined not to imitate him; and I am 
much more pleaſed in having loſt a kingdom (Naples) 


which I am able to recover, than I ſhould have been had 
I loſt my honour, which can never be recovered,” 


But thoſe politicians who have neither honour nor reli- 


gion, deceive themſelves, even in this very particular. 1 
hall not have recourſe to the Chriſtian world for princes and 


miniſters, whoſe notions of policy were very different from 


| theſe. To go no farther than our Greek hiſtory, how many 
great men have we ſeen perfectly ſucceſsful in the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs, in treaties of peace and war; in 
a word, in the moſt important negociations, without once 
making uſe of artifice and deceit? An Ariftides, a Cimon, 
a Phocion, and ſo many more; ſome of whom were ſo very 


ferupulous 1 in matters relating t to truth, as to beheve they 
were not allowed to tell a falſehood, even laughing and in 


fport. Cyrus the moſs famous conqueror of the eaſt, 


thought nothing was more unworthy of a prince, nor more 
capable of drawing upon him the contempt and hatred of 
his laber than lying and deceit. It therefore ought 
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